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ANALYSIS OF A SOCIAL SITUATION IN 
MODERN ZULULAND 


By MAX GLUCKMAN 


A, THE SOCIAL ORGANISATION OF MODERN ZULULAND 
1. Introduction 


The Union of South Africa is a national state inhabited by 2,003,512 
Whites, 6,597,241 Blacks, and various other colour-groups.1_ They do 
not form a homogeneous community, for the State is constituted basically 
by its division into colour-groups of varying status. The social system 
of the Union therefore largely consists of inter-dependent relations 
between and within colour-groups as colour-groups. 


In this article I deal with White-Black relations in Northern Zulu- 
land, where I worked for sixteen months in 1936 to 1938.2. Abouttwo-fifths 
of the Union’s Blacks live in areas reserved for them, which are distributed 
throughout the Union. Only certain types of Europeans (administrators, 
technical officials, missionaries, traders, recruiters) live in these reserves. 
From the reserves the Black men migrate for short periods to work for 
White farmers, industrialists and householders, then they return to their 
homes. Each reserve community of Blacks has close economic, political 
and other relations with the rest of the Union Black-White community. 
The structural problems in any reserve therefore largely consist in 
analysing how, and how far, the reserve is interlocked in the Union’s 
social system, what within the reserve are Black-White relations, and how 
these relations are affected by, and affect, the structure of each colour- ' 


group. 
In Northern Zululand I studied one territorial section. of the Union’s 


social system and traced its relationships with the whole system, but its 
dominant pattern probably resembles that of any other reserve in the 


1 767,984 Eurafricans-Eurasians (Coloured); 219,928 Asiatics. Figures according 
to the 1936 Census, Preliminary Report U.G. 50/1936. 

Financed by the National Bureau of Education and Social Research of the Union 
Department of Education (Carnegie Fund), whom I thank for their grant. 
I worked in the districts of Nongoma, Mahlabatini, Hlabisa, Ubombo, 
Ingwavuma, Ngotshe and Vryheid (see map of South Africa). 
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Union. Further, it possibly presents analogies with other areas within 
heterogeneous States where socially inferior groups (racial, political and 
economic) live separately from, but interrelated with, dominant groups. 
I am not making in this article any comparative study, but here note the 
wider setting of the problems with which I am concerned. 


As a starting point for my analysis I describe a series of events as I 
recorded them on a single day. Social situations are a large part of the 
raw material of the anthropologist. ‘They are the events he observes and 
from them and their inter-relationships in a particular society he abstracts 
the social structure, relationships, institutions, etc., of that society. By 
them, and by new situations, he must check the validity of his generali- 
sations. As my approach to the sociological problems of modern Africa 
has not previously been made in the study of what is called “ culture- 
contact,” I am presenting this detailed material by which it can be criti- 
cised.2, I have deliberately chosen these particular events from my 
note-books because they illustrate admirably the points I am at present 
trying to make, but I might equally well have selected many other events 
or cited day to day occurrences in modern Zululand life. I describe 
the events as I recorded them, instead of importing the form of the situa- 
tion as I knew it from the whole structure of modern Zululand into my 
description, so that the force of my argument may be better appreciated. 


2. The Social Situations. 


In 1938 I was living in the homestead of Chief’s Deputy Matolana 
Ndwandwe, thirteen miles from the European magistracy and village of 
Nongoma and two miles from Mapopoma store. On January 7th I 
awoke at sunrise and with Matolana and my servant Richard Ntombela, 
who lives in a homestead about half-a-mile away, prepared to leave for 
Nongoma, to attend the opening of a bridge in the neighbouring district 
of Mahlabatini in the morning, and a magisterial district meeting .at 
Nongoma magistracy in the afternoon. Richard, a Christian living with 


1] may note here that Mrs. Hilda Kuper’s researches in Swaziland, the neigh- 
bouring territory under British protection, show many of these similarities. 
I gratefully acknowledge my debt to Mrs. Kuper with whom I have discussed 
our results in detail. I cannot point by point indicate what I owe to her. My 
general debt is greatest to Drs. Evans-Pritchard and Fortes. Mr. Godfrey 
Wilson, Mrs. A. W. Hoernlé and Professor Schapera have criticised the first 
draft of this paper for me. 

* The technique of course has been widely used by other anthropologists; see 


below p. 

* He is the Zulu King’s (who was then legally only chief of the small Usuthu 
tribe) representative in the Kwadabazi (Mapopoma) sub-district ; his portion 
is recognized by Government and he is entitled to try civil cases. His deci- 
sions, after being recorded at the magistracy, will if necessary be enforced by 
me Government’s Court Messenger. He is one of the King’s most important 
advisers. 
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three pagan brothers, came dressed in his best European clothes. He is 
“son” to Matolana, for his father’s mother was Matolana’s father’s 
sister, and he prepared Matolana’s attire for state occasions—khaki 
uniform jacket, riding breeches, boots and leather gaiters. When we 
were about to leave the homestead we were delayed by the arrival of a 
Zulu Government policeman, in uniform and pushing his bicycle, with a 
handcuffed prisoner, a stranger in our district who was accused of sheep- 
stealing elsewhere. The policeman and prisoner greeted Matolana and 
me, and we gave the policeman, who is a member of a collateral branch 
of the Zulu Royal family, the salutes due to a prince (umtwana), He 
then reported to Matolana how he, assisted by one of Matolana’s private 
policemen,’ had arrested the prisoner. Matolana upbraided the prisoner, 
saying he would have no izigeBengu (scoundrels) in his district, then 
turned to the policeman and criticised Government which expected him 
and his private police to assist it in arresting dangerous people, but paid 
them nothing for this work and would not compensate their dependants 
if they were killed. He then pointed out that he, who worked many 
hours administering the law for Government, had no salary ; he had a 
good mind to stop doing this work and go back to the mines where he 
used to earn ten pounds a month as a “‘ boss-boy.” 


The policeman went on with his prisoner. We drove in my car to 
Nongoma, stopping on the way to pick up an old man who is the head of 
his own small Christian sect with a church building in his homestead ; 
he regards himself as supreme in his church but his congregation, which 
is not recognised by Government, is referred to by the people as part of 
the Zionists, a large separatist Native church. He was going to Nongoma 
to attend the afternoon meeting as a representative from Mapopoma 
district, a role he always fills partly because of his age, partly because he 
is the head of one of the local kinship-groups. Anyone may attend and 
speak at these meetings, but there are representatives recognised as such 
by the small districts. At the hotel in Nongoma we separated, the three 
Zulu to breakfast in the kitchen at my expense, and I to a bath, and then 
breakfast. I sat at a table with L. W. Rossiter, Government Veterinary 
Officer (infra G.V.O.) for the five districts of Northern Zululand? We 
discussed the condition of roads and local Native cattle sales. He also 
was going to the opening of the bridge as, like myself, he had a personal 
interest in it since it was built under the direction of J. Lentzner of the 


1 Appointed by Matolana with the approval of magistrate and Zulu King. They 
get a small part of court fees. 

*Found in Zululand, Natal, Swaziland and perhaps elsewhere. ; 

® He is an official of the Department of Agriculture, not of Native Affairs, and is 
independent of the Native Affairs officials. 
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Native Affairs Department Engineering Staff, a close friend and old 
schoolfellow of both of us. The G.V.O. suggested that Matolana, 
Richard and I should travel to the bridge in his car ; he was taking only 
one of his Native staff with him. He already, through me, had friendly 
relations with both Matolana and Richard. I went to the kitchen to tell 
them we were going with the G.V.O. and stayed a while talking with 
them and the Zulu hotel servants. When we came out and met the 
G.V.O., they exchanged greetings and polite questions about each other’s 
health and Matolana had a number of complaints (for which he is noted 
among officials) about the cattle dipping. Most of the complaints were 
technically unjustified. The G.V.O. and I sat in the front of the car, 
the three Zulu at the back. 


The significance of a ceremonial opening of the bridge was that it 
was the first bridge built in Zululand by the Native Affairs Department 
under the new schemes of Native development. It was opened by H. C. 
Lugg, Chief Native Commissioner for Zululand and Natal (infra C.N.C.)?. 
It is built across the Black Umfolosi River at Malungwana Drift, in 
Mahlabatini magisterial district, on a branch road to Ceza Swedish 
Mission Hospital, a few miles upstream from where the main Durban- 
Nongoma road crosses the river on a concrete causeway. The Black 
Umfolosi rises rapidly in heavy rains (sometimes twenty feet) and be- 
comes impassable ; the main purpose of the bridge which is a low level 
(five foot) bridge is to enable the Mahlabatini magistrate to communicate 
with part of his district which lies across the river, during slight rises of 
the river. It also makes possible access to the Ceza Hospital which is 
famous among Zulu for its skill in midwifery ; women often go up to 
seventy miles to be confined there. 


We drove along discussing, in Zulu, the various places we passed. 
I noted of our conversation only that the G.V.O. asked Matolana what 
the Zulu law of punishment for adultery is, as one of his Zulu staff was 
being prosecuted by the police for living with another man’s wife, though 
he had not known she was married. Where the road forks to Ceza, the 
Mahlabatini magistrate had posted a Zulu in full warrior’s dress to direct 
visitors. On the branch road we passed the car of Chief Mshiyeni,. 
Regent of the Zulu Royal House, who was driving from his home in 


1 The G. V. O. was born in Swaziland ; he speaks a rapid, and rather pidgin, Zulu 
with a strong tendency to Swazi pronunciation. 

* For his status see Roger’s Native Administration in South Africa. Under th 
Secretary of Native Affairs for the Union he is head of the Native Affairs 
Department in Zululand and Natal. Under him are Native Commissioners 
Nebr a ae ee in each of the districts into which Natal and Zulu- 

is divided. 
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Nongoma district to the bridge. The Zulu in the car gave him the Zayal’! 
salute and we greeted him. His chauffeur was driving the car and he was 
attended by an armed and uniformed aide-de-camp and another courtier. 


*e 
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The bridge lies in a drift, between fairly steep banks. When we 
arrived, a large number of Zulu was assembled on both banks (at A and B 
in sketch map) ; on the southern bank, on one side of the road (at C) was 
a shelter where stood most of the Europeans. They had been invited by. 
the local magistrate, and included the Mahlabatini office staff ; the magis- 
trate, assistant magistrate and court messenger from Nongoma; the 
district surgeon ; missionaries and hospital staff ; traders and recruiting 
agents ; police and technical officials ; and peat Europeans interested 
in the district, among them C. Adams, who is auctioneer at the cattle- 
sales in Nongoma and Hlabisa districts. Many were accompanied by 
their wives. The Chief Native Commissioner and Lentzner arrived 
later, and also a representative of the Natal Provincial Roads Department. 
The Zulu present included local chiefs and headmen and their representa- 
tives ; the men who had built the bridge ; Government police ; the Native 
Clerk of Mahlabatini magistracy, Gilbert Mkhize ; and Zulu from the 
surrounding district. Altogether there were about twenty-four Euro- 
peans and about four hundred Zulu present. 


Arches of branches had been erected at each end of the bridge and 
across the one at the southern end a tape was to be stretched which the 
Chief Native Commissioner would break with his car. At this arch 
stood a warrior in war-dress, on guard. The G.V.O. spoke to him, for he 
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is a local induna, about affairs at the local dip, and then introduced me 
to him, so that I could tell him about my work and request his assistance. 
The G.V.O. and I were caught up in conversation with various Europeans 
while our Zulu joined the general body of Natives. Matolana was 
welcomed with the respect due to an important adviser of the 
Regent. When the Regent arrived, he was given the royal salute and 
joined his subjects, quickly collecting about himself a small court of 
important people. The Chief Native Commissioner was the next to 
arrive: he greeted Mshiyeni and Matolana, enquired about the latter’s 
gout, and discussed (I gathered) some Zulu affairs with them. He then 
went round greeting the Europeans. The opening was delayed for 
Lentzner, who was late. 


About 11.30 a.m. a party of the Zulu who built the bridge assembled 
at the north end of the bridge. They were not in full wardress but 
carried sticks and shields. The important Zulu were nearly all dressed 
in European riding clothes, though the King wore a lounge suit ; common 
people were in motley combinations of European and Zulu dress.2_ The 
body of armed warriors marched across the bridge till they stood behind © 
the tape at the southern arch: they saluted the Chief Native Commissioner 
with the Royal Zulu salute, Bayete, then they turned to the Regent and 
saluted him. Both acknowledged the salute by raising their right arms. 
The men began to sing the zhubo (clan-song) of the Butelezi clan (the clan 
of the local chief, who is chief adviser of the Zulu Regent), but were 
_ silenced by the Regent. Proceedings now opened with a hymn in 
English, led by a missionary from Ceza Swedish mission. All the Zulu, 
including the pagans, stood for it and removed their hats. Mr. Phipson, 
Mahlabatini magistrate, then made a speech in English, which was 
translated into Zulu, sentence by sentence, by his Zulu clerk, Mkhize.® 
He welcomed everybody and specially thanked the Zulu for assembling 
for the opening ; he congratulated the engineers and Zulu workmen on 
the bridge and pointed out the value it would be to the district. Then 
he introduced the C.N.C. The C.N.C. (who knows the Zulu language 
and customs well) spoke first in English to the Europeans, then in Zulu to 
the Zulu, on the theme of the great value of the bridge ; he pointed out 
that it was but one example of all that Government was doing to develop 
the Zulu reserves. The representative of the Provincial Roads Depart- 
ment spoke shortly and said that his Department had never believed a low 
+ i,e. a minor political officer; I use the term as it is used in Government legis- 


lation and is being accepted as a word in South Africa. 

* Christians wear full European dress, pagans usually shirts and perhaps coats over 
skin girdles (¢ beshu=skin girdle, pagan). - 

® I cannot reproduce this speech, or any other, in detail, as I could not make notes 
of them till later in the day, and mention here only salient points. 


Zulu cross the bridge to welcome the C.N.C. and Regent. Note man in war-dress 
on guard ; men’s clothes ; notice in English. 


Plate 2 


The C.N.C. speaking. (From left to right) Mahlabatini magistrate, C.N.C., 
Matolana, interpreter Mkize, Mshiyeni, Zulu Government policeman. This 
photograph was taken from the European group. Note man in war-dress between 
Mshiyeni and policeman. Behind him, in white coat, is Mshiyeni’s chauffeur. 


Warriors, singing the ihubo, lead the cars back. Note man chanting with his stick 
litted; in left foreground, next to policeman, is an induna in the military garb 
much favoured by Zulu. 


Plate 4 


On the northern bank after the opening, looking east 1rom the road. On left, 
round goalposts, the missionary (in front of nearer post) leads the hymn singing. 
At nearer end of this group are a number of pagans. On right cattle are being 
cut up. Behind the Zulu in the white jacket is the G.V.O. who is talking to 
him and the Zulu in war-dress. In middle distance, behind the two cattle, is 


the chimn af teane whaen sl. N----4? y 
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level bridge would stand up to the Umfolosi floods, though they had been 
pressed to build one; he congratulated the Native Affairs engineers on 
the present bridge which though built at little cost had already stood 
under five feet of flood water ; and added that the Provincial Department 
was going to build a high-level bridge on the main road. Adams, an old 
Zululander, was the next speaker, in English and in Zulu, but he said 
little of interest. The final speech was by the Regent Mshiyeni, in Zulu, 
translated sentence by sentence into English by Mkhize. Mshiyeni 
thanked the Government for the work it was doing in Zululand, said the 
bridge would enable them to cross the river in floodtime and would make 
it possible for their wives to go freely to the Ceza Hospital to have their 
children ; he appealed to the Government, however, not to forget the 
main road where the river had often held him up and to build a bridge 
there. He announced that the Government was giving a beast to the 
people and that the C.N.C. had said that they must pour the gall over the 
feet of the bridge according to Zulu custom,? for good luck and safety for 
their children when crossing the bridge. The Zulu laughed and clapped 
this. The Regent ended and was given the royal salute by the Zulu 
who, following the Europeans’ lead, had clapped the other speeches. 
The C.N.C. entered his car and, led by warriors singing the Butelezi 
thubo, drove across the bridge ; he was followed by the cars of a number 
of other Europeans and of the Regent, in haphazard order. The Regent 
called on the Zulu for three cheers (hurrahs, Zulu hule). The cars turned 
on the further bank, and still led by the warriors, returned ; on the way 
they were stopped by the European magisterial clerk who wanted to 
photograph them. All Zulu present sang the Butelezi zhubo. 


The Europeans went into the shelter and had tea and cake. A 
woman missionary took some outside to the Regent. In the shelter the 
Europeans were discussing current Zululand and general affairs ; I did 
not follow this as I went to the northern bank where the Zulu were 
assembling. The local Zulu had presented the Regent with three beasts 
and these, as well as the Government beast, were shot on the northern 
bank by him and his atde-de-camp amid great excitement. The Regent 
ordered Matolana to select men to skin and cut up the cattle for distribu- 
tion. The Regent withdrew to a nearby copse (D on the sketch) to talk 
with his people and drink Zulu beer of which large quantities were brought 
for him. He sent four pots, carried by girls, to the C.N.C. who drank 
from one pot and kept it ; he told the carriers to drink from the others 


1 Main roads, and bridges on them, are cared for by the Province, branch roads in 
Native Territories by the Union Native Affairs Department. 
Mshiyeni is a Christian. 
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and then give them to the people. This is proper according to Zulu 
etiquette, 


The C.N.C. and nearly all the Europeans went away ; most of the 
Zulu had assembled on the northern bank. There they were divided, 
roughly, into three groups. At the copse (sketch map, D) was the 
Regent with his own and local indunas, sitting together, while further off 
were the common people. They were drinking beer and talking while 
they waited for meat. Just above the river bank at A (sketch map) were 
groups of men rapidly cutting up three beasts under Matolana’s super- 
vision ; they were making a great noise, chattering and shouting. The 
G.V.O., Lentzner and the district European Agricultural Officer were 
watching them. Behind them, further up the bank, the Swedish mission- 
ary had collected a number of Christians who were lined up singing 
hymns under his direction. In their ranks I noticed a few pagans. 
Lentzner got two warriors to pose on either side of him for a photograph 
on his bridge. Singing, chattering, talking and cooking continued till we 
left ; I passed from group to group except for the hymn-singers, but most 
of the time I talked with Matolana and Matole, the Butelezi chief, whom 
I met that day for the first time. Matolana had to stay to attend on the 
Regent and we arranged that the latter should bring him to the Nongoma 
meeting. We left with Richard and the veterinary office-boy. The 
gathering at the bridge was to last all day. 


We lunched, again apart from the Zulu, in Nongoma and went to 
the magistracy for the meeting. About 200-300 Zulu were present, 
chiefs, indunas and commoners. The start of the meeting was delayed 
some time as Mshiyeni had not yet arrived but finally the magistrate 
started it without him. After a general discussion of district affairs 
(cattle sales, locusts, breeding from good bulls),? the members of two of 
the tribes in the district were sent out of the meeting. There are three 
tribes, the Usuthu, the tribe of the Royal House, who are the personal 
followers of the Zulu King (to-day the Regent) and over them only has he 
legal jurisdiction, though nearly every tribe in Zululand and Natal acknow- 
ledges his authority ; (2) the Amateni, which is ruled by one of the King’s 
classificatory fathers, and which is one of the Royal tribes ; and (3) the 
Mandlakazi, which is ruled by a prince of a collateral Zulu House and 
which split from the Zulu nation in civil wars which followed on the 
Anglo-Zulu “War of 1879-80. This tribe was told to remain as the 


1] observed this from across the river. 

* These meetings are held at least once a quarter and all matters affecting the dis-: 
trict are discussed by officials, chiefs and people. Special meetings are also 
called when necessary. eee 
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magistrate wanted to discuss with them faction fights which were occur- 
ing between two of their tribal sections ; the Amateni chief and his chief 
induna were told they could remain (Mshiyeni, the Usuthu chief was not 
yet there), but the magistrate did not want the common people of other 
tribes to hear him reprimand the Mandlakazi.1 This he did in a long 
speech, reproaching them for spoiling the homestead of Zibebu (umzi 
kaZibebu, i.e. the tribe of the great prince, Zibebu), and for putting 
themselves in a position where they had to sell their cattle to pay court 
fines instead of to feed, clothe and educate their wives and children.? 
While he was speaking Mshiyeni, attended by Matolana, came in, and 
all the Mandlakazi rose to salute him, interrupting the magistrate’s 
speech. Mshiyeni apologised for being late, then sat down with the 
other chiefs. When the magistrate had spoken at some length in this 
strain he asked the Mandlakazi chief to speak, which the latter did. He 
upbraided his imdunas and the princes of the quarrelling tribal sections, 
then sat down. Various indunas spoke justifying themselves and blaming 
the others ; one, a man who according to other Zulu is currying favour 
with the magistrate for political promotion, spent his speech praising the 
wisdom and kindliness of the magistrate. A prince of the Mandlakazi 
house, who is a member of one of the fighting sections and who is also a 
Government policeman, complained that the other section was being 
assisted in the fights by members of the Usuthu tribe who live in Matola- 
na’s ward near them. Finally Mshiyeni spoke. He cross-examined the 
Mandlakazi indunas fiercely, told them it was their duty to see who 
started the fights and arrest them, and not allow the blame to be borne by 
everybody who fought. He exhorted the Mandlakazi not to ruin the 
“homestead of Zibebu ” and said that if the imdunas could not watch 
over the country better they should be deposed. He denied the charge 
that his people were participating in the fights.3 The magistrate endorsed 
all the Regent had said and dismissed the meeting. 


3. Analysis of the Social Situations 


I have presented a typical sample of my field-data. It consists of 
several events which were linked by my presence as an observer, but 
which occurred in different parts of Northern Zululand and involved 
different groups of people. Through these situations, and by contrasting 
them with other situations not described, I shall try to trace the social 


1 He told me this ene & eee 

2 The quarrel was about some slight insult. : : 

- Later he forbade his people to attend Mandlakazi weddings where the fights 
started and also made a law that no one should dance with sticks, so that if 
a fight did start no harm would be done. 
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structure of modern Zululand. I call them social situations since I am 
analysing them in their relationship with other situations in the social 
system of Zululand. 


All events which involve or affect human beings are socialised, from 
the falling of rain and earthquakes to birth and death, eating and defoeca- 
tion. If the mortuary ceremonies are performed for a man that man is 
socially dead ; initiation makes a youth socially a man, whatever his 
physical age. Events involving human beings are studied by many 
sciences. Thus eating is the subject of physiological, psychological and 
sociological analysis. Analysed in relation to defoecation, blood circula- 
tion, etc., eating is a physiological situation ; in relation to a man’s mental- 
ity it is a psychological situation ; in relation to the community’s systems 
_ of production and distribution, its taboos and religious values, its social 
groupings, eating is a sociological situation. Where an event is studied 
as part of the field of sociology, it is therefore convenient to speak of it as a 
social situation. A social situation is thus the behaviour on some occasion 
of members of a community as such, analysed.and compared with their 
behaviour on other occasions, so that the analysis reveals the underlying 
system of relationships between the social structure of the community, 
the parts of the social structure, the physical environment, and the 
physiological life of the community’s members. 


At the outset I must note that the chief situation was one arising in a 
particular form in Zululand for the first time.2. That Zulu and Euro- 
peans could co-operate in the celebration at the bridge shows that they 
form together a community with specific modes of behaviour to one 
another. Only by insisting on this point can one begin to understand the 
behaviour of the people as I have described it. I make the point specifi- 
cally, though it may seem unnecessary, because it has been criticised 
recently by Malinowski in his introduction to the theoretical essays of 
seven field-workers on “culture contact.” He attacks Schapera and 
Fortes for adopting an approach which I had forced on me by my material.3 


1 See Fortes, M. * Communal Fishing and Fishing Magic in the Northern Terri- 
tories of the Gold Coast,” Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. 
LXVII (1937) pp. 131 ff.; and especially Evans-Pritchard, E.E., Witchcraft 
Magic and Oracles among the Azande, Clarendon Press 1937, and forthcoming 
book on the Nuer. Also Malinowski, B. Argonauts of the Western Pacific, 
for the sociological significance of social situations. 

* Nevertheless it is similar to the opening of bridges etc. in Europeans areas and 
to the opening of schools and agricultural shows in Zululand. 

* Methods of Study of Culture Contact in Africa, (Oxford University Press, 1938), 
Memorandum XV of the International Institute of African Languages and 
Cultures, passim. I believe that the failure to realise the theoretical importance 
of this point has weakened, even distorted, some recent studies of social change 
in Africa, though of course all workers have recognised many of the facts. 
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In the second half of this article I shall examine the value of this approach 
for the study of social change in Africa ; here I note only that the existence 
of a single Black-White community in Zululand must be the starting 
point of my analysis. The events at Malungwana bridge—which was 
planned by European engineers and built by Zulu labourers, which would 
be used by a European magistrate ruling over Zulu and by Zulu women 
going to a European hospital, which was opened by European officials 
and the Zulu Regent in a ceremony which included not only Eyropeans 
and Zulu but also actions historically derived from European and Zulu 
cultures—must be related to a system at least part of which consists of 
Zulu-European relations. Those relations can be studied as social 
norms, as is shown by the way in which Blacks and Whites, without 
constraint, adapt their behaviour to one another. Therefore I can speak 
of “ Zululand ” and “ Zululanders ” to cover Whites and Blacks, while 
“ Zulu” connotes Blacks alone. 


It would be possible to describe many different motives and interests 
which brought various people to the spot. The local magistrate and his 
staff attended in duty and organised the ceremony because they were 
proud of the valuable addition of the bridge to the district. The C.N.C. 
(according to his speech) agreed to open the bridge in order to show his 
personal interest in, and to emphasise, the schemes ot development 
undertaken by the Native Affairs Department. A reference to the list of 
Europeans present at the ceremony shows that those in Mahlabatini 
district attended because they had an official or personal interest in the 
district or bridge. Moreover, in the monotonous life of Europeans on a 
reserve station any event is a recreation. Most Europeans also feel a 
sense of duty to attend these events. These last two reasons probably 
applied to the visitors from Nongoma. The G.V.O. and I had the pull 
of friendship, as well as of our work, to bring us there. It may be noted 
that several Europeans brought their wives, which only a few Christian 


(See e.g. Hunter, M. Reaction to Conquest, Oxford University Press 1936, on 
the Pondo of South Africa ; Mair L. An African people in the Twentieth Century, 
Routeledge, London 1934, on the Ganda; Meek, C.K. Law and Authority ina 
Nigerian Tribe, Oxford University Press 1937, on the Ibo.) It is surprising 
that anthropologists should suffer from a fault which could not occur to his- 
torians (see e.g. works of W. M. Macmillan and J. S. Marais), economists 
(see e.g. S. H. Frankel), psychologists (see e.g. I. D. Macrone) or even some 
Government Commissions (see e.g. Native Economic Commission, Union 
Government Printer, Pretoria, 22/1932). Possibly it is because anthropologists 
have not rid themselves as they claim of the archaeological bias. However, 
Malinowski does elsewhere in the same introduction show the absurdity of 
not adopting the point of view he criticises theoretically. “‘ I would like to 
meet the ethnographer who could accomplish the task of sorting out a 
Westernized African into his component parts.” Joc cit at p. xxii. ~ 
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Zulu (like Mshiyeni) would do in similar situations.1_ Among the Zulu, 
the Regent, honoured by being invited (as he need not have been), doubt- 
less came to show his prestige and to meet some of his people whom he 
rarely sees. The Zulu clerk and Government police were there in the 
way of duty, and Chief Matole and local indunas because it was an 
important event in their district. The Zulu labourers who had built the 
bridge were specially horioured, and probably many local Zulu were 
attracted by the feast, excitement and the Regent’s presence. We have 
seen that it was their unusual relationship with me that brought Matolana 
and Richard to the bridge ; they and the G.V.O.’s Zulu were the only 
Zulu besides the Regent’s party coming from a distance. For the Zulu, 
it was a more localized event than for Europeans. This is an index of 
the greater mobility of, and intercommunication between, Europeans 
whose scattered groups in Native reserves have a strong sense of com- 
munity. Most Nongoma: Europeans knew about the opening, few 
Nongoma Zulu knew about the bridge at all. The local magistrate 
desired to make a show of the completing of the bridge, and therefore 
invited important Europeans and Zulu and called on local Zulu to attend 
onan appointedday. Thus he focussed allthese interests in the ceremony. 


It was also the local magistrate who determined the form of the 
ceremony after the tradition of similar ceremonies in European com- 
munities, and added Zulu elements where possible to enable the Zulu to 
participate and probably to give a touch of colour and excitement to the 
celebrations (e.g. the Zulu warrior to point the way to the bridge and not a 
policeman). Similarly, the C.N.C. suggested, after a hymn had been 
sung, that the bridge be blessed in Zulu fashion. Thus the main pattern 
of the ceremony itself (Zulu warriors marching over the bridge, hymn, 
speeches, breaking of the tape, tea-party) was determined by the fact that 
it was organised by an official with a background of European culture but 
living in close contact with Zulu culture. However, the magistrate only 
had power to do this as representative of Government, and it was Govern- 
ment who built the bridge. Apart from the Regent, only Government 
in Zululand can make an event of general public importance to Zulu and 
Europeans, and therefore we may say that it is the organising power of 
Government in the district which gave a particular structural form to the 
many diverse elements present. So too Government’s power gave 
structural form to the meeting in Nongoma. On the other hand, when 
Mshiyeni held a meeting of 6,000 Zulu in the town of Vryheid to discuss 


1 The only Zulu women present were from the neighbourhood ; but Mshiyeni is 
often accompanied by his wife to similar celebrations. I have never heard of 
a pagan chief taking his wife to public meetings. 

2] did not enquire carefully enough into these points. 
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the debates of the first meeting of the Union Native Representative 
Council, though European officials, police and spectators were present 
and the matters discussed were mostly concerned with Zulu-European 
relations, it was the power and individual caprice of the Regent, within 
the inherited pattern of Zululand culture, which organised the meeting. 
That is, the political power of both Government or Zulu King are 
important organising forces to-day. But European police were present 
at the ‘‘ Regent’s ” meeting to help keep it in order if necessary, though 
they were not needed. In fact, at the bridge the Regent (as he often does 
on similar occasions) stole the celebration from the Europeans and 
organised a feast of his own. 


Though the magistrate planned, and had power tc organise, the 
ceremony within the limits of certain social traditions, and make innova- 
tions to meet local conditions, the organisation of groupings, and many of 
the actions, were, of course, not planned. The subsidiary, unplanned 
patterning of the day’s events took form according to the structure of 
modern Zululand society. Many of the incidents I recorded occurred 
spontaneously and haphazardly (e.g. the G.V.O. discussing dipping 
affairs with the znduna on guard at the bridge, the missionary organising 
the hymn-singing) but they fitted easily into the general pattern, as 
similar situations involving individuals fit into funeral or wedding 
ceremonies. Thus the most significant part of the day’s situations—the 
appearances and inter-relationships of certain social groups and persona- 
lities and cultural elements—crystallised some of the social structure and 
institutions of present-day Zululand. 


Those present were divided into two colour-groups, Zulu and 
European, whose direct relationships were most marked by separation 
and reserve. As groups, they assembled at different places and it is 
impossible for them to meet on equal terms. I was living in close intimacy 
with Matolana’s family in his homestead, but in the cultural milieu of the 
Nongoma hotel we had to separate for our meals : I could no more eat 
with Zulu in the kitchen than they could with me in the dining-room. 
Separation appears throughout Zulu-European behaviour patterns. 
However, socially enforced and accepted separation can be a form of 
association, indeed co-operation, even where carried to the extreme of 
avoidance, as witness the silent trade in West Africa in ancient times. 
This separation implies more than distinction which is axiomatically 
present in all social relationships. Black and White are two categories 
which must not mix, like castes in India, or the categories of men and 
women in many communities. On the other hand, though a son is 
distinct from his father in their social relationship, he in his turn becomes 
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a father. In Zululand a Black can never become a White. To the 
Whites the maintenance of this separation is a dominant value which 
emerges in the policy of so-called “ segregation ” and “ parallel develop- 
ment,” terms whose lack of real content is indicated by the following 
analysis. 


Nevertheless, though Zulu and Europeans are organised in two 
groups at the bridge, their presence there implies that they are united in 
celebrating a matter of mutual interest. Even then their behaviour to 
one another is awkward in a way that behaviour within colour-groups is 
not. ‘Their relations indeed are more often marked by hostility and 
conflict which emerged slightly, during the day, in Matolana’s complaints 
against dipping and in the existence of the dissident Zulu church sect. 


The schism between the two colour-groups is itself the pattern of 
their main integration into one community. They do not separate into 
groups of equal status ; the Europeans are dominant. The Zulu could 
not, save by permission as domestic servants making tea, enter the White 


group’s reserves, but Europeans could more of less freely move among 


the Zulu, watching them and taking photographs, though few chose to do 
so. Even the cup of tea given to the Regent as tribute to his royalty was 
brought to him across the road. The dominant position of Europeans 
appears whenever individuals of the two groups meet on the ground of 
common interest, breaking down the separation, as, for example, the 
G.V.O’s. discussion of dipping with the two indunas, or the way in which 
the Regent, meeting Europeans even without official rank, addresses them 
as nkost (chief), nkosana (little chief,if young), or numzana (important man.) 


_ The two groups are distinguished in their interrelationships in the 
social structure of the South African community of which Zululand is a 
part, and in this inter-relationship one can trace separation and conflict, 
and co-operation, in socially defined modes of behaviour. In addition, 
they are distinguished by differences of colour and race, of language, 
beliefs, knowledge, traditions, and material possessions. These differ- 
ences are also, in the co-operation of the two groups, balanced by customs 
of communication. The two sets of problems involved are closely 
inter-connected, but may to a certain extent be handled separately. 


The functioning of the social structure of Zululand is to be seen in 
political, ecological? and other activities. Politically, it is clear that 


? There have been, and possibly still are, cases of White men “ going Native”; they 
cannot then mix with the White group. 

£T use this term fo cover all activities directly related to the physical enviroment 
—agriculture, mining, etc.—or to the physiology of people—health, death, 
etc. As stated above, all these resources and events are sacialised. 
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dominant power is vested in Government of the White group under 
whom the chiefs, in one of their social roles, are subordinate officials. 
Government holds the ultimate sanction of force, of fining and imprison- 
ment, which can stop the faction fights in the Mandlakazi tribe, though 
Government’s representative, the magistrate, tries to keep the peace 
through Zulu political officers. Though the vociferous welcome given 
by the Mandlakazi to Mshiyeni showed that they recognised his social 
superiority, it was the power of Government which enabled him to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of a tribe which has broken away from his, the 
Royal Zulu House.1_ Government is the dominant factor in all political 
affairs to-day. Though a chief appoints his indunas, one induna is said 
to strive for political power by currying favour with the magistrate. Zulu 
political officers are an important part of Government’s judicial and 
administrative machinery. Their duty to Government is to keep order, 
to assist the Government police, to take cases, to help at dips and in 
many other routine matters. However, they have no right to try major 
criminal offences and only Government can trace wrongdoers (e.g. the 
sheep stealer) from district to district. Nevertheless, as a result of the 
schism between the two colour-groups, there is a difference in the relation- 
ship of Zulu people to European and Zulu officials. Both the C.N.C. 
and the Regent were given the Zulu royal salute by the warriors, but the 
former’s presence called for three cheers, the Regent’s and local chief’s for 
the singing of Zulu tribal songs. The C.N.C. spoke with important 
Zulu he knew, by the way ; he was sent beer but drank tea with the White 
group. The Regent sat with the Blacks, drinking beer with, and talking 
to, them, long after the Europeans had dispersed. Government provided 
one beast for the people ; the Regent was presented by the people with 
three beasts and beer which he had distributed among them. 


Government has not only judicial and administrative functions ; it 
plays an important part in ecological activities. Even from the data 
before us, we see that it built the bridge which was paid for by taxes it 
collected from the Zulu ; it employs district surgeons, agricultural officers, 
and engineers ; it organises dipping and cattle sales, and builds roads. In 
this part of Government work chiefs and indunas, where they have any 
part, do not enter as simply as they do into the administrative and judicial 
machinery. Though the chiefs might sympathise with the Mandlakazi 
faction fighters in a way the magistrate could not, they felt, with the 
magistrate, that peace within a tribe is to be valued. But Matolona was 
full of unscientific complaints against dipping which he evaluates in a 


1 It may be noted that it was the British Government’s position in Zulu politics 
in 1878-1888 which enabled the Mandlakazi to become independent of the 
Royal House. 
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different cultural idiom from the Government Veterinary Officer’s.t 
Though the Zulu welcomed the bridge and Mshiyeni on behalf of his 
people thanked Government for what it does for the Zulu, on many 
occasions the people consider it to be the duty of their chiefs to oppose 
Government projects.” 


In the wider economic aspect of Zululand life, Zulu and Europeans 
are equally interrelated. I have noted that Zulu domestic servants were 
allowed into the Europeans’ shelter and that the bridge was planned by 
Europeans but built by Zulu. Present at the opening was the labour 
recruiter for the Rand Gold Mines. These facts are indices of the role 
which Zululand Natives, in common with Natives from other areas, play 
as unskilled labour in the economic activities of South Africa. At the 
bridge were Zulu Government police and (more skilled) a Zulu clerk. 
On the money Zulu earn working for Europeans, they are dependent to 
pay their taxes (which paid for the bridge and technical officials) and to 
buy goods from European traders, or to get money they can elect to sell 
cattle to Europeans through Government cattle sales, whose auctioneer 
was at the bridge. For a large part of their subsistence they depend on 
farming which Government is trying to improve through agricultural 
officers. 


This economic integration of Zululand into the South African 
industrial and agricultural system dominates the social structure. The 
labour flow includes practically all able-bodied Zulu; at any moment about 
one-third of the men in Nongoma district are away at work. There they 
are organised by their employment into working groups such as are 
known in all industrial countries. There is a tendency for kinsmen and 
fellow-tribesmen to go to work together, and to live together in municipal 
barracks or locations.2 Some employers, as the Rand Mines, deliberately 
house their workers according to tribes. Nevertheless, in the labour 
centres the Zulu rub shoulders with Bantu from all over Southern Africa, 
and, though their Zulu nationality involves them in fights with men of 
other tribes, they come to participate in groupings whose basis is wider. 
They scarcely fall under the authority of their chiefs, though Zulu princes 
are employed as compound indunas and police by the Rand mines and 
Durban barracks. Chiefs visit their followers in towns to collect money 
and speak to them. However, it is significant that even demonstrations 
of loyalty to the Zulu king at town meetings have been marked by some 


1 European farmers similarly do not appreciate scientific necessities in farming 
as technicians do. 

3See my article on the Zulu in African Political Organisation, edited by Evans- 
Pritchard and Fortes, Oxford University Press, 1940. 

5 On these see Phillips, R. E. The Bantu in ihe City. Lovedale Press, passim. 
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show of hostility to him. At the labour centres the chiefs have no legal 
status over the people : the legal authorities are White magistrates, loca- 
tion superintendents, police, compound managers and employers, though 
Zulu chiefs do assert themselves on their visits. Nevertheless, it is only 
White officials who maintain order and control conditions of work, 
enforcing contracts, pass laws, etc. The chief may voice protests, no 
more. Even in the reserves, where the Zulu live by subsistence agricul- 
ture, though the White group rules through Zulu organisations, those 
who work for Europeans come, in this particular relationship, directly 
under White officials. The Zulu chief has no say in matters involving 
his tribesmen and Europeans. Government and the Native Recruiting 
Corporation of the Rand mines work through the chiefs so that Zulu 
claims are expressed by, and occasionally appear to be satisfied through, 
the chiefs. The chiefs constantly plead for better treatment and higher 
wages for Zulu workers, yet at the same time they (and especially Mshi- 
yeni) are as constantly urging their men to go out to work. 


The political task of Government is primarily to maintain and control 
the labour-flow, so as to satisfy, if possible, the labour needs of the Whites 
and yet to prevent that labour flow resulting in large numbers of Blacks 
settling in the towns. The Zulu migrant labourer leaves his family in 
the reserves and returns to them. This inevitably involves the Govern- 
ment in a number of contradictions from which it struggles to escape. 
In the reserves, the primary task of Government is to maintain law and 
order, and secondarily (since 1931)! it has begun to develop the reserves. 
To this they have been forced by the denudation of the reserves caused 
by bad husbandry and overstocking on inadequate land, and these are 
partly due to the labour flow which provides the Zulu with money to make 
up for technical deficiencies, and it is possible that ultimately the need for 
labour may stultify developmental work. 


I cannot here enlarge on these important points. As evidence that 
development is secondary to the labour flow and natural demands, I cite 
the wish of the Rand mines that they should themselves develop the 
Transkei where impoverishment of the reserves has undermined health 
in one of their largest labour reservoirs. Second, the Nongoma magistrate 
started cattle sales through which the Zulu could sell their beasts in the 
open market. The sales were very successful and about 10,000 beasts were 
sold in a year for £27,000. In 1937 there was a shortage of Native 
labour in South Africa and a Government Commission was appointed to 
enquire into it, as it affected European farms. Letters in the Natal 


1 Though health, veterinary and a few other services started very early. 
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newspapers ascribed the shortage to the fact that the Zulu, instead of 
going out to work, sat at home and sold their cattle. (In fact, there were 
sales in three districts only.) 


The magistrate was very proud of the success of his sales and 
apparently thought they were endangered, for in his evidence to the 
Commission he repeatedly stressed that the sales had in no way affected 
the flow of labour. However, one old Zulu, complaining to me of low 
wages, said: ‘‘ One day we will teach the Recruiting Corporation a 
lesson, We will sit at home, sell our cattle and not go to work.” I lack 
space to examine the other contradictions in the South African structure 
as they appear in Zululand. 


The chiefs have little political influence in these fundamental 
economic aspects of Zululand life. They are not present to control 
communal life at labour centres, and here there have developed location 
boards, social groups, and trade unions in which Zulu associate with 
Bantu of other tribes and nations, and even of other White States. I 
shall not deal with these in detail as I only made brief enquiries about 
them on the spot, though I heard about them in Zululand. As regards 
the trade unions, in Durban there are 750 Native members of four Indian 
Trade Unions, and it is estimated that about 75% have their homes in 
reserves. In Johannesburg there are 16,400 Native Trade Unionists, of 
whom the secretary of the Joint Committee of African Trade Unions 
estimates that 50% are from reserves.1_ The numbers are very small in 
relation to the total number of African workers. At a meeting of some 
6000 Zulu in Durban, in addition to the Regent, princes, chiefs, mission- 
aries, and teachers, a Native industrial organiser spoke from the platform 
as one of the nation’s leaders. He was loudly applauded. Bantu trade 
unions are bargaining for better terms for their workers but are not yet an 
effective political force. Nevertheless Black opposition to European 
domination, by capitalist and I suspect skilled labour, is beginning to be 
expressed in industrial terms. There is however a little co-operation 
between Black and White trade unionists.” 


This form of groupings in the labour centres is on an entirely different 
basis from the tribal groups which accord allegiance to chiefs, but it does 
not appear to conflict radically with that allegiance, even where it depends 
on opposition to the Whites. The Zulu migrant labourers’ lives are 


1 Figures kindly supplied to me Mr. Lynn Saffery, secretary of the Institute of Race 
Relations, Johannesburg. They were given to him by organisers of African 
Trade Unions. I cannot say how many are Zulu but probably most of the 
Durban men are affiliated to the Zulu nation. 

2 See Phillips, op cit, Chapter 1. 
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sharply divided, and organisations in which he associates in the towns with 
other Bantu, and Coloured and Indian, even White, workers, function in 
situations distinct from those which demand tribal loyalty. The two 
will probably conflict and the result will depend on how the chiefs react 
to trade union organisation. Today the two forms of grouping develop 
under different conditions.1 


Later I shall examine how Zulu opposition to European rule is 
expressed in religious organisations. All this opposition—through 
chiefs, churches and trade unions—is not effective and at present gives 
psychological satisfaction only, since the severity of European domination 
is increasing.2 Therefore the opposition occasionally breaks out in riot 
and assaults on police and officials,’ which are forcibly repressed. These 
events provoke violent reaction from the White group and, without 
apparent basis but in line with modern witchcraft-thought, the immediate 
accusation without enquiry that they are due to Communist propaganda. 


The political and economic ascendancy of Europeans over Zulu, as 
capitalists and skilled workers on the one hand, and unskilled peasants 
and labourers on the other, may be paralleled in some respects in other 
countries. In all these countries the structure can be analysed in similar 
terms of differentiation and co-operation between economic and political 
groups. In Zululand, the structure has in addition distinctive features 
which on the whole enhance the separation of the two groups and compli- 
cate their co-operation: The distinction between the two groups in 
political and ecological activities, which is patently made on the basis of 
race and colour,‘ coincides with other differences detailed above. In 
describing the situation I did not draw particular attention to these differ- 
ences and do not intend here to enlarge upon their details. 


We may note that the two groups speak different languages. Know- 
ledge by members of each group of the other group’s language, enables 


1 The same argument applies to other urban groupings. On this question of the 
relationship of reserve and urban organisations, I owe much to a stimulating 
letter from Dr. Jack Simons, whose researches in urban areas seem to have led 
him to a similar point of view to the one I reached by researches at the other 
end of the labour flow. 

2 See Marais, J. S. ‘‘ The Imposition and Nature of European Control” in Bantu- 
speaking Tribes of South Africa, ed. 1. Schapera. 

2 e.g. at Vereeneging in 1937 when several constables were killed. Zulu are said 
to have rioted in Durban in 1930. : 

“It is hardly necessary to note that the term “‘ race” is used completely unscien- 
tifically in South Africa. There is a great deal of pseudo-scientific writing 
and talking on race. (See e.g. Heaton-Nicholls, G. M. The Native Problem in 
South Africa, published by the Enthnological Section of the Native Affairs 
Department. c.f. Haddon, Huxley and Carr-Saunders, We Europeans). 1 
use the term to indicate the basis of social groupings, not the scientific 
demarcation of races. 
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them to communicate, and the post of interpreter is a social institution : 
which overcomes the language barrier. In the ceremony both mechanism 
enabled the two groups to co-operate. Within its separate sphere each 
group uses its own language though words of the other language are 
cammonly used. Pidgin Zulu-English-Afrikaans has developed as 
another mode of communication. 


The two groups have on the whole different modes of life, customs 
and beliefs. All Europeans in the Reserves have specialised activities ; 
the Zulu, though they also work for Europeans, are unskilled peasants, 
allowed to farm only in the areas reserved for them. There they live 
under a type of social organisation, by values and customs, which are 
different from those of the European group, though at every point affected 
by its presence. However, even where the differences between Zulu and 
Europeans are marked, they adapt their behaviour to each other jn 
socially determined ways when they associate with one another. Thus 
European officials often make a deliberate effort to meet the Zulu groups, 
as seen in the use of Zulu warriors in the ceremony and the pouring of gall. 
Further, in situations of association, there is a regular mode of reaction of 
each group to certain of the customary practices of the other group, even 
where the two groups evaluate these practices differently. Zulu pagans 
stood and removed their hats for the bymn-singing in English, and clapped 
speeches, adopting European customs. The Chief Native Commissioner 
accepted the gift of beer as a Zulu chief would, though he remained apart 
from the Zulu group as a Zulu chief could not. Nevertheless, there 
remains a wide field of Zulu custom which very rarely enters into Zulu 
relationships with Europeans, except in so far as all intra-Zulu relation- 
ships come under the view of Government in law of administration.+ 
The European group also has its distinctive culture, allied to the cultures 
of Western European countries, but stamped throughout by its relations 
with Natives. 


There is also a material basis for the differentiation, and for the 
co-operation, between Zulu and European. In the situation described 
the co-operation is centred in the bridge and the river to be crossed, and 
generally their co-operation is determined by their mutual, if differential 
and separate, exploitation of natural resources. The material possessions 
of the individual members of the groups largely differ, both in quantity 
and quality and technique of use. Some, common among Europeans, 
are owned by a few Zulu, like cars, rifles, good houses. In the reserves 


1 Of course these Zulu customs as they exist to-day are very different from the 
Zulu customs of a hundred years ago, owing to contact with Europeans and 
succeeding internal developments. We are here neglecting the processes of 
change which have produced present-day customs. 
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the Zulu own more land and cattle than Europeans living there, but 
the differential distribution of land between Natives and Europeans 
throughout the Union has an important effect on their relationships. 
I lack space to discuss the relative wealth of Zulu and Europeans and 
it is difficult to compute this: wages at labour centres, where practically 
every Zulu is a wage labourer, are much lower for Blacks than for Whites. 
In the reserves of Northern Zululand (but not in some Southern reserves 
or on European farms) most Zulu have sufficient land and cattle for 
their immediate needs and some have large herds. Their material 
standard of life is patently lower than that of Europeans in the Reserves. 
Within the two groups there is also a differential distribution of goods 
between individuals. Since the separation into colour-groups is associated 
by the White group with ideal standards of living, and many Whites fall 
below these standards while Blacks rise above it, this has important 
effects on Black-White relations! The Zulu desire for the material 
goods of the Europeans, and the Europeans’ need for Zulu labour and the 
wealth obtained by that labour, establishes strong inter-dependent 
interests between them. It is also a potent source of their conflict. 
Within the Zulu group, polygynists who need much land, men with large 
herds of cattle, men who ardently desire European wealth, and others 
constitute distinct interest groups. Therefore divergent ownership of 
material goods between and within the two groups complicates the 
differentiation on the basis of race. 


It must be added that relationships between individual Zulu and 
Europeans vary in many ways from the general social norm, though they 
are always affected by it. There are impersonal and personal relation- 
ships between Zulu and European. The relationship of the Chief Native 
Commissioner with his thousands of Zulu subjects is impersonal, with 
Mshiyeni and Matolana it is also personal. Wherever Zulu and Euro- 
peans meet one another, personal relations of different kinds, yet always 
affected by the standard pattern of behaviour, develop. I, as an anthro- 
pologist, was in a position to become an intimate friend of Zulu as other 
Europeans could not, and this I did in virtue of a special type of social 
relationship, recognized as such by both races. Yet I could never quite 
overcome the social distance between us. Within special social milieux 
Europeans .and Zulu have friendly relations, in missions, at teachers’ 
training centres, in joint Bantu-European conferences, etc. Here 
friendliness and co-operation are the social norm, affected by the wider 


1 The wife of a wealthy European, commenting on a European who walked 70 
miles to obtain locust-work in Nongoma district, said to me: ‘‘ When [ think 
of all these Zulu with their cattle, lands and beer...... ”, Shé could not 
finish her sentence. See Carnegie Poor White Commission Report. 
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norm of social separation. In other social relationships—between 
officials and subjects, employers and Black employees, technical officials 
and their assistants—-personal relations develop so as to ease, or to 
acerbate, the relationship of the two colour-groups. Of the first type ; I 
cite the way in which the G.V.O. took the trouble to make enquiries, on 
behalf of one of his Zulu subordinates, about the Zulu law of adultery. 
He asked it of Matolana because, through me, he had closer and more 
friendly relations with my Zulu friends than with other Zulu. Some 
European employers treat their Zulu servants well, and value them as 
human beings ; others treat them only as servants, yet others continually 
swear at them and thrash! them. Though it is illegal in South Africa, 
Zulu and Europeans have sexual relations, which are socially disapproved 
of by both groups. These personal relationships, which depend partly 
on special social milieux in the social organization, partly on individual 
differences, sometimes constitute different groups in the social structure. 
Often they are variations from social norms, and have important effects 
on those norms which always affect them. I may note that each group 
selects for attention those actions of the other group out of all proportion 
to their occurrence, which best fit in with its values. For example, the 
European farmers bordering the reserve have the reputation of treating 
their Zulu farm tenants very badly. Whether this reputation be generally 
justified or not, Zulu are always able to cite individual cases of maltreat- 
ment to justify the social belief. If an individual farmer treats his Zulu 
well, it will not affect other Zulu’s ideas of him or his Zulu’s ideas of 
other farmers. Even if farmers did treat their Zulu well, the Zulu cannot 
generalise their own experiences and since good treatment is quickly 
forgotten, oppression is remembered, and the social belief will last however 
many farmers treat their servants well. Similarly, a case in which there 
was a mere suggestion that a Zulu had made sexual advances to a Furo- 
pean girl was sufficient to rouse many of the White group to violent 
animosity on the grounds that all Blacks have strong sexual desires for 


White women, though nothing similar had occurred for many years in 
Zululand.? 


I come now to consider a special relationship between Zulu and 
Europeans which also constitutes a social division within the Black group, 
that into pagans and Christians. During the hymn singing under the 
missionary- the schism between them was marked, though pagans joined 
Christians and Christians joined pagans. All Christians wear only 
European clothes and, except for important political authorities, few 


1 Legally allowed. under the Master and Servants Act. 
* The Zulu was discharged by the court without any offence being disclosed. 
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pagans do. But the pagans, during the European hymn-singing, doffed 
their hats, and Christians sang the thubo. Both feasted with the Regent. 
Both were present at the meeting in Nongoma. For the schism is not 
absolute. I further noted that while my servant Richard is a Christian 
and Matolana is a pagan, Richard, as much as his pagan brothers with 
whom he lives, must treat Matolana as a father. Christians and pagans 
saluted the Regent ; the Regent, a Christian, arranged for the gall to be 
poured on the bridge. Above all, Christians, like pagans, could not mix 
with the Europeans. The schism between Christians and pagans is 
crossed by ties of kinship, colour, political allegiance and culture. The 
group of Christian Zulu in certain situations, on certain criteria, is 
associated with the group of Europeans and opposed to the group of 
pagans, though on other criteria and in other situations they are part of 
the Black group as a whole opposed to the European group as a whole. 
Into their membership as a Christian group the White missionary enters. 
He stayed with the Europeans till they dispersed, then abandoned his 
membership of the White group and joined the Black group to organise 
the hymn-singing, thus crystallising the social division of the Zulu into 
Christian and pagans. This affiliation of the Christian Zulu to both 
colour-groups creates a certain tension between them and pagan Zulu, 
which is only partly resolved by the ties between them, and it appears in 
the existence of the separatist Native Christian sect whose leader I took 
to Nongoma. This sect (it is one of many) accepts with beliefs in witch- 
craft some of the tenets and beliefs of Christianity, but protests against 
European control of Zulu churches and is thus not associated with Euro- 
peans in the way that European-controlled churches are. 


Other inter-relationships between Zulu and Europeans which have 
been discussed above may also be considered as constituting social 
divisions within the Black group, though these are not formalised as the 
division into Christian and pagans is. I have mentioned the effect of 
differential wealth. We might classify Zulu into those who work for 
Europeans and those who do not, and, as nearly all able-bodied Zulu do 
this work for part of the year, they would at different times fall into 
different groups. However, if the basis of classification be that we put 
into one group the Zulu who are in the permanent employ of Government 
(clerks, Native technical assistants, police, even chiefs and indunas) we 
have a group whose work and interests coincide with Government’s as 
those of other Zulu often do not. The same observation applies to those 
Zulu who are willing to sell their cattle, anxious to improve their farming 
or to go to school and hospitals ; and it may be noted that these are 
usually Christians. The division on these grounds cémes into the open 
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at magisterial meetings, where Christians are more ready than pagans to 
support the magistrate, and this is a source of conflict between Christians 
and pagans. Thus the association of certain Zylu with Europeans and 
their values and beliefs, creates groups within the Zulu which in certain 
situations cross the separation of interests of Blacks and Whites, but 
emphasize the difference between them. 


Other divisions which appeared during the day within the Zulu 
group, though affected by Black-White relations, have a tradition of 
continuity with the social organisation of Zululand before the British 
occupation. The Zulu are divided into a number of tribes which are 
further divided into tribal sections and administrative wards. In this 
political organisation there is a definite hierarchy of princes of the Royal 
Zulu clan and commoners, of Regent and chief induna of the nation, 
Mandlakazi chief, other chiefs and indunas. Some of these political 
groups and officers are units in the system of European Government rule 
and at the meeting at Nongoma the magistrate entered into their relation- 
ship. Nevertheless, though they are part of Governmental system, they 
are also groups with a traditional background which to-day gives them a 
significance for the Zulu other than their purely administrative signifi- 
cance. Though the Regent was not officially recognised as head of the 
Zulu nation by Government, all Zulu regarded him as supreme over 
them.! It is partly through this political organisation that the Zulu have 
reacted to European domination, for the Zulu political authorities receive 
loyalty from their subjects, not only as Government bureaucrats or from 
sentiment and conservatism, but also because some of the political tension 
against Government is expressed in that loyalty.2_ In modern Zulu social 
life, this political organisation is important ; it determines groupings at 
weddings, circles of friends in towns ; lines of alignment in faction fights 
at beer drinks ; and the chiefs’ and indunas’ homesteads are centres of 
community life as well as of administration. This division into tribes 
creates a source of dissension within the Black group, for the tribes are 
hostile to one another. Furthermore, the Zulu feel their community as 
a nation as much against other Bantu nations as against the Europeans, 
though more and more they are associated with these other Bantu in a 
single Black group. 


Finally, it must be noted that the Zulu, in common with other Bantu, 
express strong loyalty on occasion to the Government, as in this and the 
last war. Within a district a popular official gains the friendship and 
loyalty of Zulu, for it is pleasant and valuable to them to have him over 


* He has since been made social head of the Zulu nation by Government. 
* See my article én the Zulu in African Political Organisation, cited above. 
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them. I do not yet understand their loyalty to Government : it is partly 
a result of their chief’s dependence on Government, and partly because 
in wartime they express their strong warlike sentiments. 


The final set of groupings to be mentioned, is that into homesteads 
inhabited by a group of agnates and their wives and children. Matola- 
na’s homestead comprised at the time : himself ; three wives ; an engaged 
son of twenty-one then working in Johannesburg (since married and 
living there with his bride and child) ; four other sons from ten to twenty 
years old, of whom two of the younger ones are Christians ; and three 
daughters. A classificatory sister also often dwelt there and was married 
from there though her own home was elsewhere. One of his sons, 
twelve years of age, herded cattle for the husband of another of Matolana’s 
sisters in a homestead about a mile away. Near Matolana’s were the 
homesteads of two of his brothers, one by the same mother, and the other 
by acommon grandfather. The latter’s half-brother (by the same father) 
was considered part of the same umdeni (kinship-local group), though he 
lived in the neighbouring Amateni tribe’s territory. Richard’s home- 
stead was near Matolana’s. He and his wife were the only Christians in 
it. The headman of the homestead was his eldest brother, under whom 
_ were another brother, then Richard, then the youngest brother. They 
were all the children of one mother who lives with them. All the brothers 
were married, the two eldest to two wives, and all had children. This 
homestead was recently moved and Richard built slightly apart from his 
brothers as he wanted a more permanent hut. Near this Ntombela 
homestead were four other Ntombela homesteads (Ntombela being a clan 
surname) and the homestead of a man whose mother was an Ntombela. 
She married at a distance but left her husband to live in her paternal 
district. These groups of agnatically related homesteads of many 
different clans are distributed over the country ; they are related to similar 
groups of their own clan by agnatic ties, and to others by ties of matriliny 
and affinity. Even where there are not kinship ties between neighbours, 
they are usually on friendly terms of co-operation. 


It is in these groupings of kinsmen and neighbours that a large part 
of a Zulu’s life is spent, and in towns he associates with the same people as 
in the Reserves, if he can. The kinship groupings especially are strong 
co-operative units, the members of which assist and depend on each 
other. They hold their lands close together, graze their cattle together, 
share farm work, often work together in European areas, assist each other 
in fights and other difficulties. They have their own tensions which 
flare up in quarrels leading to lawsuits and charges of sorcery, which 
sometimes end in the division of homesteads and homestead-groups. 
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Nevertheless, in them, with their strong sentimental attachments, the 
tensions caused by conflict of membership of the other divisions in the 
Zulu group are partly solved. Though many pagans are opposed and 
hostile to Christianity, saying it is shattering Zulu culture and integrity, 
in their dealings with their own Christian kinsmen they act as they do to 
pagan kinsmen. Here, in family life, there are strong ties to overcome 
the cleavage between Christians and pagans, between progressive men 
who adopt European ways and those who do not. On the other hand, it 
is largely in these groups that the effect of new mores is becoming 
increasingly felt and the ties of kinship are being weakened. In these 
groups, therefore, when we come to consider the problems of social 
change, we shall see that the European group markedly affects Zulu 
behaviour through the Christians who live with their pagan kinsmen and 
the young men living with their elder relatives. 


One might similarly trace social divisions within the White group 
and examine how they are related to the main organisation into two 
colour-groups. That study did not fall into the scope of my enquiry, 
except in so far as it was relevant to White-Black relations or to the 
internal structure of the Black group itself. I have referred to the rela- 
tions between Government officials, missionaries, traders, employers, 
technical experts, on the one hand, and Zulu on the other, and here 
indicate some of the problems that arise in considering the relationship 
between these Europeans. An analysis of the values, interests and 
motives which influence them on individuals, at various times, would 
show that they, like the Zulu, fall in different situations into different 
groupings in the social structure of Zululand. The missionary, we have 
seen, even associates himself temporarily with a Black group, leaving the 
White group. The harmonious gathering at the bridge is a feature of 
relations between Blacks and Whites in Reserve territory which would 
not easily occur in European farm areas or in towns, where the conflicts 
between the groups are greater. I have remarked on the way in which 
officials make a deliberate effort to meet the Zulu, and this too is more 
common in the Reserves. Though officials have to apply the decisions 
of the White group over the Black group, in the routine of administration 
many of them become personally attached to their Natives and, as they 
are keen on their work, anxious for their districts to progress and interested 
in the welfare of the inhabitants, they occasionally stand for those 
inhabitants against the White group whose domination they represent. 
They control, for Government, the relations of traders, recruiters and 
employers with the Zulu, often in Zulu interests. Thus these latter 
groups of Europeans are sometimes opposed, as affected in their interests, 
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to the administration’s work; more often, their interests vis-a-vis one 
another conflict, both between and within the groups constituted by each 
type of European enterprise. Nevertheless, they unite against the Black 
group as a whole when they act as members of the White group opposed to 
the Black group. The missionaries frequently take the side of the Zulu 
against European exploitation, but it must be added that they are producing 
Zulu who are for a time readier to accept European values, and therefore 
domination, though the colour-bar forces many of them to become 
hostile. 


I have outlined the functioning of the social structure of Zululand in 
terms of the relations between groups, and have indicated some of the 
complicated ways in which these relations work, since one person may be 
a member of many groups, sometimes opposed to each other, sometimes 
united against another group, and since many relationships and interests 
may intersect in one person, I shall now briefly exemplify how this 
functions in the behaviour of individuals. I have suggested this already 
in discussing the Christian group : we have seen the White missionary 
join for a time a Black group after the other Whites dispersed, Richard 
affected by ties of kinship to pagans, and modes of behaviour which are 
common to Christians and pagans. There are other examples. Matola- 
na saluted a Government policeman as a Zulu prince, then complained to 
him as though he were a representative of Government about how badly 
he himself is treated by Government. For Government, Matolana 
assisted in arresting a thief; he protested on behalf of his people to the 
G.V.O. about dipping ; he rejoiced in the power of attending on and 
working for the Regent; he considered it would be more profitable to 
abandon his political position under Government and Regent to work for 
himself. At the Nongoma meeting, a Government policeman who is a 
Mandlakazi prince complained against the Usuthu of Matolana’s district 
for assisting the faction opposed to his tribal faction in the fight, though 
at a fight between the same factions he acted as a Government policeman. 
At the bridge, Zulu Government police and clerk joined the general body 
of Zulu, isolated from the Europeans whom it is their duty to assist rule 
the country. 


Thus the main groups of Europeans and Zulu are split into subsidiary 
groups, formalised and unformalised, and membership of these groups 
changes for the individual according to the interests, values and motives 
which determine his behaviour in different situations. ‘Though I have 
approached my analysis through the groupings, an analysis in terms of 
values and beliefs, as these determine the bahaviour of individuals, would 
point to similar conclusions, As a sociologist, I am interested in the 
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relations of the groups formed by these interests and values, and the 
conflicts caused by an individual’s membership of different groups. 


To sum up the situation at the bridge, one may say that the groups 
and individuals present behave as they do because the bridge, which is 
the centre of their interests, associates them in a common celebration. 
As a result of their common interest they act by customs of co-operation 
and communication, even though the two colour-groups are divided 
according to the pattern of the social structure. Similarly, within each 
colour-group, feasting unites the members though they separate accord- 
ing to social relationships within the group. Government’s power and 
the cultural background of its representative, in this situation of co- 
operation, organise the actions of the groups and individuals into a pattern 
which excludes conflict. Smaller groups separate out on the basis of 
common interests and, if it be because of spatial differentiation only (e.g. 
Christians and pagans), do not conflict with one another. All these 
group associations, including the whole gathering at the bridge, are 
harmonious in this situation because of the central factor of the bridge 
which is a source of satisfaction to all the persons present. By comparing 
the pattern of this situation with many other situations we have been able 
to trace the equilibrium of Zululand social structure at a certain period of 
time ,where by equilibrium I mean the interdependent relations between 
different parts of the social structure of a community at a particular 
period. To this analysis I add, as of fundamental importance, that the 
superior force of the White group (which did not appear in my analysis) 
is the final social factor in maintaining this equilibrium. 


I have tried to show that in the present period Zululand social 
structure may be analysed as a functioning unit, in a temporary equili- 
brium. We see that the dominant form of the structure is the existence 
within a single community of two co-operating colour-groups which are 
differentiated by a latge number of criteria so as to stand opposed and 
even hostile to one another. The White group is dominant over the 
Black group in all the activities in which they co-operate, and this domi- 
nance is expressed in some social institutions, while all institutions are 
affected by it. The unequal opposition between the two colour-groups 
determines the mode of their co-operation. Interests, beliefs, values, 
types of enterprise and differences of wealth differentiate smaller groups 
within each colour-group, and there is a coincidence between some of 


1 But I may note here that the missionary complained of the noise made by the men 
cutting up the dried cattle, during the hymn-singing, and of the somewhat 
loud ee of the G.V.O., Lentzner, the Agricultural officer and 
myself. 
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these groups across the colour-line, which interlocks the colour-groups by 
associating members of them in temporary identity of interests. How- 
ever, the balance between these groups is affected by the colour-group 
relationship of conflict and co-operation so that every one of these groups 
on the one hand links the colour-groups and on the other emphasises their 
opposition. The shifting membership of groups in different situations 
is the functioning of the structure, for an individual’s membership of a 
particular group in a particular situation is determined by the motives 
and values influencing him in that situation. Individuals can thus live 
coherent lives by situational selection from a medley of contradictory 
values, ill-assorted beliefs, interests and techniques.! 


The contradictions become conflicts as the relative frequency and 
importance of different situations increase in the functioning of the 
organisations. Rapidly the dominant situations are becoming those 
involving Black-White relations, and more and more Zulu behave as 
members of the Black group opposed to the White group. In turn, these 
situations affect intra-Black relations. 


Thus the pulls of different values and groups produce strong con- 
flicts in the individuai Zulu’s personality and in Zululand social structure. 
These conflicts are part of the social structure whose present equilibrium 
is marked by what are commonly called maladjustments. The very 
conflicts, contradictions, and differences between the Zulu and European 
groups, and within them, and the factors overcoming these differences, 
have been shown to be the structure of the Zulu-European community of 
Zululand.? 


It is these conflicts within the Zululand structure which will lead to 
its future developments, and by clearly defining them in my analysis of 
the temporary equilibrium, I hope to relate my cross-section study to 
my study of change. Therefore, I suggest that in order to study social 
change in South Africa the sociologist must analyse the equilibrium of 
the Black-White community at different times and show how successive 
equilibria are related to one another. I hope in the second half of this 
article to examine further this process of development in Zululand, when 


' See Evans-Prichard’s Witchcraft Oracles and Magic among the Azande op. cit. 

21 believe “conflict ” and the “‘ overcoming of conflict” (fission and fusion) to be 
two aspects Of the same social process and to be present in all social relatione 
ships. Cf. the theories of dialectical materialism and Freud’s theory of 
ambivalence in the relationships studied by psychology. Evans-Pritchard is the 
first anthropologist to my knowledge to work out this theme, in his articles, 
and his forthcoming book, on the Nuer. _ See also his and Fortes’ essays in 
African Political Organisation. op cit. Cf. this approach to the maladjustments 
in a modern African community with Malinowski’s Methods of Study of 
Culture Contact, op. cit., pp. xiii-xv. ; 
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I shall analyse the alteration and adjustment of the balance of groups (the 
change in equilibrium) involved in the articulation of the Zululand 
community into racial groups of relatively different culture during the 
last 120 years. 


(To be concluded). 


DIE TWEE-EENHEIDSBEGINSEL IN DIE 
SOSIALE EN POLITIEKE SAMELEWING VAN 
DIE ZULU * 


J. F. HOLLEMAN 


I 


’n Intensiewe ondersoek na die aard en struktuur van die Zulu kraal 
——umuzi—openbaar ’n verdeling in twee seksies op sosiale en territoriale 
grondslag. 


Om die volle draagwydte van hierdie twee-deling te verstaan, moe} 
uitgegaan word van ’n volledig uitgegroeide kraal, ’n kraal wat volgens 
Zulu-begrip instaat is om ukuzala abantu abaningi—om veel mense voort 
te bring. ’n Derglike kraal is saamgestel uit tenminste vyf gesinne, 
d.w.s. die kraalhoof—umninimuzi—het in sy kraal tenminste vyf eie 
vrouens wat ’n gesin vir hom kan vorm.(1) ’n Derglike kraal bring dus 
mee ’n poligieniese toestand wat teenswoordig seldsaam is, (miskien is 
. daar slegs een op die dertig krale wat hierdie omvang bereik) hoewel dit 
nog steeds voorkom by welgestelde kraalhoofde of mense van hoé rang. 
Alhoewel ’n kraal, saamgestel uit minstens vyf gesinne dus ’n uitsondering 
mag wees, is hierdie uitgangspunt ndg hypoteties, ndg teoreties ; ten- 
minste is dit ’n uitgangspunt waarmee die Zulu hom volkome kan vereen- 
selwig omdat hy in so ’n kraal die moontlikheid sien van ’n volledige 
expansie, die mees volkome uitwassing van ’n sosiale organisme. 


Die vyf vrouens, hulle gesinne en die hut (Eng. House) sal aangedui 
word met die naam of titel van die oudste seun wat uit elke gesin gebore 
word en wat as erfgenaam van daardie hut die belangrikste verteen- 
woordiger van daardie gesin is. Nie alleen is ’n derglike verwysing vir 
skematiese doeleindes wenslik nie, maar ook vir die Zulu is dit ’n natuur- 
like en vanselfsprekende gedagte on die hut, die vrou uit daardie hut en 
haar gesin te vereenselwig met die titel wat die erfgenaam en verteen- 
woordiger van daardie hut in die kraalorganisasie het. Op hierdie wyse 
ste] hy homself die eenhede voor waaruit die kraalgemeenskap opgebou is. 


*Die materiaa! vir hierdie artikel is versamel gedurende twee navorsingstoere 
(Juni-Juli 1938 en Juni-September 1939) in Zululand. Die tweede toer is 
moontlik gemaak deur ’n toelae van die Nasionale Navorsingsraad te 
Johanneburg aan wie ek hiermee my hartlike dank betuig. Daar dit my 
bedoeling is om my ondersoek in Zululand voort te sit, moet onderstaande 
as voorlopige uitkomste beskou word. Daar die materisal egter aanwysings 
kan bevat wat die mede-veldwerkers tot nut kan wees, het ek die vrymoedig- 
heid gehad om dit reeds te publiseer. 
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Die vyf vernaamste hutte (gesinne) in die volkome kraal is dan : 


Indlunkulu—die Hoofhut. 

Hut van die Inkosana.(2) 

Hut van die wmnawenkosana.(3) 
Hut van die tkhohlwa (of tkhohlo). 
Hut van die umnawekholwa. 


Die skematiese voorstelling op diagram I gee hulle in hulle kraalver- 
band. 


Diagram t 


UTHANGO 


ISIBAYA 
SENKOMO 


/ 


Om die beeskraal—isibaya senkomo—en binnekant die kraalomhein- 
ing—uthango—lé die hutte in driekwartsirkelformasie. 


1. Indlunkulu 

2. Ilawu (manshut) van die umninimuai 

3. Hut van inkosana (gesin) 

4. Hut van umnawenkosana (gesin) 

5. Hut waarin inkosana en sy umnawe self slaap (ilawu) 

6-7. Hutte van ander gesinne in die kraal. (Regter seksie) 

8. Hut van zkhohlwa (gesin) 

9. Hut van umnawekhohlwa (gesin) 

10. Hut waarin zkhohlwa en sy umnawe self slaap (tlawu). 

11-12. Hutte van eventuele ander gesinne in die kraal. (Linker 
seksie) 
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(Die diagram stel voor ’n tydstip waarop die moeder van die kraal- 
hoof—inkosikazi enkulu—of soos sy gewoonlik génoem word, ugokho, nog 
lewe en sy in die indlunkulu bly. In hierdie geval het die hoofvrou— 
inkostkazi of umfazi omkhulu—’n eie hut (2) ). 


Staande met die gesig na die indlunkulu en met die rug na die bees- 
kraal, kan die kraal (deur ’n denkbeeldige lyn tussen die opening van 
die kraal en die indlunkulu) in twee helftes verdeel word, waarvan die linker 
die ikhohlwa is—ook aangedui deur uhlangothi (lok. ohlangothini (4) ; die 
regter helfte is dan die isibay’ estkhulu (lok. estbayenit esikhulu). Die 
regter seksie word beskou as die hoére waaraan die linker seksie tot ’n 
mate ondergeskik is (5). 


Voordat ek tot die bespreking van die status en funksie van die 
verskillende hutte oorgaan, wil ek hierby voeg dat ek nie ingaan op die 
kwessie, op watter gronde die vrouens in die kraal hulle verskillende range 
kry nie. Ek gaan uit van die stadium waarop die kraalhoof ge-beka 
umuzt het (d.i. dat hy in die openbaar verklaar of ‘‘ geproklameer ” het wie 
sy opvolgers is en wat die status van die verskillende hutte is) alhoewel 
reeds voor hierdie tydstip uit die ligging van die hutte, hulle status 
_ vermoed kan word, beweer die Zulu dat sulks nie onherroeplik is voordat 
die kraalhoof 6eka umuzi het nie. 


UHLANGOTHI 


In hierdie seksie kry ons ten eerste die hut van die unina wekhohlwa 
(moeder van die ikhohlwa) wat die hoofhut is ohlangothini. Hierdie hut 
verteenwoordig die hele linker seksie. Sy erfgenaam—ikhohlwa—is die 
hoof van daardie seksie en het die gesag oor die mense van die 
uhlangothi. 


Die tweede belangrike hut ohlangothini is die hut van die umnawe- 
khohlwa. Dit is ’n hut wat aan die hut van die tkhohlo gekoppel is. Die 
umnawekhohlwa word die tsandla—hand—van die ikhohlwa genoem. 
Indien die khohlwa-hut geen erfgenaam vir die uhlangothi kan lewer nie, 
volg die eerste seun uit die umnawekhohlwa-hut op in die uhlangothi van 
die kraal. 


Dit is die twee hutte wat nesthalo—met status (woord kom van 
ukubala=tel, reken: dus hulle word onder die eerstes van die kraal 
gereken of getel) hulle plek en funksie in die kraaleenheid inneem. 


Verder kan, soos reeds gesé is, in die linker seksie ’n aantal hutte 
voorkom van vrouens, mans of gesinne wat geen isibalo—status—in die 
kraal het nie. Hierdie hutte kan behoort aan familie-lede van die kraal- 
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hoof of hulle kan behoort aan mense wat geen familie is nie maar wat as 
izikhonzi— bywoners” by die kraal kom khonza—toevlug soek—het. 
Hulle behoort egter tot die uhlangothi seksie van die kraal en staan dus 
onder die gesag van die tkhohlwa. 


1ISIBAY’ ESIKHULU 


Die hele linker seksie is egter tot ’n mate ondergeskik aan die regter 
seksie. Hierdie seksie word verteenwoordig deur die inkosana. Dit is 
die eerste seun van die hoofvrou—inkosikazi—. Die inkosana is in die 
eerste plek hoof van die isibay’ esikhulu en in die tweede plek is hy hoof 
van die hele kraaleenheid as sy vader, die umninimuzi sterf. 


Die tweede belangrike hut aan die istbay’ esikhulu is die hut van die 
umnawenkosana. Hierdie hut is gekoppel aan die imkosana-hut en sy 
verteenwoordiger word die isandla senkosana—hand van die inkosana— 
genoem. Indien die inkosana-hut geen opvolger lewer nie, is die umnawe- 
nkosana die erfgenaam van die isiBay’ esikhulu (6). Daar kan by uit- 
sondering nog ’n derde hut nesiBalo wees aan die isibay’ estkhulu nl. in die 
geval waar daar aan die umnawenkosana-hut nog ’n umnawe-hut gekoppel 
word. Dit kan gebeur uit voorsorgsmaatreel teen uitsterwe van die 
inkosana en umnawenkosana-hutte, dit kan ook gebeur vir loBola-doeleindes 
waar die lobola van ’n dogter uit die gekoppelde hut, gebruik word vir die 
verkryging van ’n vrou die seun uit die hut waaraan dit gekoppel is. So 
ook kan die umnawekhohlwa-hut nog ’n umnawe-hut besit. Vir die 
uiteensetting in hierdie bladsye word hulle egter oor die hoof gesien. 


Verder kan in die isibay’ esikhulu nog ’n aantal hutte staan van 
vrouens (gesinne) wat tot die regter seksie behoort en wat verwante kan 
wees of izikhonzi. Hierdie hutte staan onder die gesag van die 
inkosana. 


Daar in Zululand ’n toenemende tendens tot monogamie bestaan, is 
dit ’n geregverdigde vraag hoe die posisie in die kraal is as die kraalhoof 
slegs ‘een vrou het. Helaas het ek hier nie in besonderhede op ingegaan 
nie. Die segsliede beweer in die algemeen dat in so ’n geval die hele 
kraal esthayent estkhulu is en daaruit sou volg dat daar dus geen zkhohlwa 
sou wees nie. Krige (Social System of the Zulus p. 41) haal egter in ’n 
noot Doke (Ms) aan wat vertel dat in hierdie geval die tweede sewn ‘die 
tkhohlwa genoem word (of inkosana yasekhohlwa). Dit sou beteken dat 
daar ook in hierdie geval (tenminste in vermoénsregtelike opsig) weer ’n 
twee-deling gemaak word. Dit is egter ’n punt wat nader ondersoek 
moet word. 
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Die indlunkulu is die hoofhut van die kraal. By navraag by watter 
kraalseksie hierdie hut behoort, wat in ligging so sentraal geleé is dat dit 
sowel “ links ” as “‘ regs ” kan wees, kry die navorser meesal die antwoord 
dat die indlunkulu, esibayeni esikhulu in status is, omdat hierdie seksie die 
hoére en belangriker een is. By verder ondersoek egter blyk dat die 
territoriale ligging van die indlunkulu taamlik noukeurig sy posisie in die 
kraalorganisasie aangee. Dit lé so dat dit sowel “ links ” as “ regs ” kan 
wees ; in feite, dit is sowel “links ” as “‘ regs,” dit is die kern van die 
kraalorganisme. “‘ Kern van die kraalorganisme ” moet nie net figuurlik 
gedinkword nie. Reeds Junod het gesé dat die kraal ’n “‘ social organism” 


is. (7) 


Die indlunkulu is die eerste hut wat in die kraal gebou word. In 
bate (meeste ?) gevalle kom in hierdie hut eers ’n moeder van die kraal- 


hoof. (8) 


Daarna word eers die nader hutte en die beeskraal gebou. Die 
kraal brei hom uit namate die familie groei en die kraalhoof meer vrouens 
trou. Egter elke vrou, ook sy eerste een, bly ’n tydlank in die indlunkulu 
om van die inkosikazi enkulu haar opleiding te ontvang in huishoudelike 
sake en in haar pligte as vrou en kraallid. Daarna word vir elke vrou 
haar eie hut gebou en dit kan dus gesé word dat, binne die kraal, al die 
hutte uit die indlunkulu gekom het. (’n sienswyse wat Zulhu-eie is; 
hulle sé dat die indlunkulu die baarmoeder van die kraal is). Die indlu- 
nkulu verteenwoordig alles wat die kraal, nietteenstaande sy hut-verdeling, 
aan eenheid inhou. Dit is die kern van die familie, dit is die skakel met 
die ou (gestorwe) generasies van die familie. 


Uit die indlunkulu gaan sowel die nugter-daaglikse, as die sakrale 
invloed uit oor die kraal. 


Nugter-daagliks, omdat elke geskil van enigsins ernstige aard tussen 
die vrouens onderling van die kraal, deur die ou vrou in die hoofhut 
geskik word, omdat ook by geskille tussen die vrouens van die kraal en 
die kraalhoof self, die inkostkazi enkulu die mondstuk tussen die partye is 
daar ’n Zulu-vrou haar man nie regstreeks met ’n klag of versoek kan 
nader nie maar hulle wend tot sy moeder. 


Sakraal, in die opsig dat vir die Zulu, die indlunkulu die voortdurende 
bron is van welvaart en krag, dat die welwillende en gewaardeerde hulp 
van die familie-voorouergeeste—amadlozi—so te sé deur die iudéuukulu 
in die kraal versprei word. 
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Terwyl elke ander hut in die kraal sy spesifieke posisie (links of regs) 
in die kraalverband het, en deur die plasing van hierdie hutte grotendeels 
die status van elke hut en sy inwoners bepaal word, is die zndlunkulu as ’t 
ware die bowe-partydige “ neutrale” ruspunt in die kraal. Dit beteken 
sowel “ links ” as “ regs ’’; dit is die vereniging van die twee helftes in 
een geheel. 


Terwyl die indlunkulu nog die ouer generasie is (sien inkostkazt 
enkulu en ook umninimuzt), die kern dus van wat die familie aan tradisie 
het, verteenwoordig die twee kraalhelftes en hul hutte, reeds die begin 
van ’n jonger generasie, die kieme van ’n nuwe lewe. Immers, die hutte 
kan gedink word (en word in werklikheid deur die Zulu so gedink) as 
potensiéle nuwe krale wat, as hulle eendag afgesplits is van die ou kraal, ’n 
eie groei en ontwikkeling sal deurgaan as jonge lote van ’n ou stam. 


Maar ook die zndlunkulu kan in sy eie wese die kern van ’n jonge lewe 
inhou. By die aanvang van hierdie artikel het ek melding gemaak van 
vyf vrouens (nesiBalo) van die kraalhoof en ek het net vier van hulle 
beskryf. Die vyfde vrou is die moeder van die uytse wabantu (‘ vader 
van die -kraal-mense ”) (9). Dit is ’n eienaardige tussenfiguur in die 
kraal wat selde genoem word omdat sy status en posisie heeltemal verskil- 
lend is van die van sy vier ander halfbroers wat nestBbalo is. Hy is die 
eerste seun van ’n vyfde vrou van die kraalhoof wat as tweede inwoner 
met die inkosikazi enkulu in die hoofhut bly. Van hom word gesé dat hy 
emadlozini—by die voorvadergeeste—staan, dat hy die bewaker is van die 
ou haardstede, dat hy die oppasser is van die ou kraal. 


Terwyl die ander broers potensiéle hoofde is van nuwe kraaleenhede, 
is die wytse wabantu (of uyise wabo) as figuur die onmiddellike voortsetting 
van die ou kern, wat onverbreeklik verbonde is en bly met die ou kraal. 
Hy kan dus nie die kraal van sy vader verlaat om ’n eie selfstandige kraal 
te bou nie. Hy beliggaam dus die voortsetting van die samevattende 
eenheid van die indlunkulu. 


Soos ook sal blyk uit die saakprosedure in die kraal, is die uyise 
wabantu ’n tussenfiguur tussen die kraalhelftes, ’n illustrasie van sy 
bowe-partydige posisie. Uit sy naam en attribute blyk reeds (alhoewel 
die gegewens nog so skaars is dat ’n ondersoek in hierdie saak nie anders 
as verligtend kan wees nie) dat sy funksie in die kraallewe in hoofsaak 
sakraal is. 


Die kraal, soos hierbo beskryf, kan dus nie alleen in twee helftes, die 
uhlangothi en die tsibay’ esikhulu verdeel word nie, maar vir die juiste 
waardering is dit noodsaaklik om ’n verdeling te maak tussen wat oud en 
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vas is (indlunkulu) en wat jonk is en bedoel is om af te splits (die twee 
seksies en hul hutte). 


Albet verdelings lewer twee teenoormekaar-gesteldhede op. Albei 
verdelings egter vul mekaar aan, en terwyl hulle mekaar aanvul, vind hulle 
hul grootste eenheid in die samevattende greep van die indlunkulu. 


Tans ’n kort bespreking van die vernaamste verskilpunte in die 
literatuur. 


Die Code van 1932 (s. 1 (4) b) maak melding van die uyise wabantu 
egter onder die term istZinda maar gee sy posisie taamlik skerp weer. 
Hy is . . “ to be the formal (kursivering van my) head of the family in his 
(van die kraalhoof) own stead after his decease. The appointment 
carries with it no right or obligations’’ Die eerste deel van hierdie 
omskrywing kan ek onderskryf. Die tweede deel hoef nie in alle opsigte 
waar te wees nie. Hoewel die gegewens op hierdie punt nog skaars is, 
kan tog gesé word dat in bepaalde dele van Zululand (bv. by Nongoma) 
die uytse wabantu van die lobolo van elke dogter uit elke hut een bees kry. 
Dat hierdie gegewens egter nie algemeen-geldend is nie, word weer bewys 
deur my segsliede by Mahlabatini wat van hierdie reel nie geweet het nie 
(10). 


By dic saakprosedure in die kraal blyk verder dat by geskille tussen 
die twee kraalseksies (inkosana vs. khohlwa) die uytse wabantu die aange- 
wese man is om die geskille by te lé. 


’n Ander outoriteit (Bryant in sy Z. E. woordeboek by zsitZinda) maak 
ook melding van die uyise wabantu en omskryf sy posisie feitlik in dieselfde 
woorde as die Code. Hy gee verder as betekenis van die woord (tstZinda) : 
“‘ origin, original facts or essense of an affair.” Dat hierdie uitleg ’n 
verdere bevestiging is van bostaande betoog, behoef geen verder verkla- 
ring nie. Bryant noem hierdie persoon ook uyise en verklaar dat hy in die 
eerste plek die arbitrator is in familie-geskille na die dood van die vader. 


Daar is egter twee punte waar my uiteensetting van die kraal skyn- 
baar in konflik kom met die reeds bestaande literatuur. Die eerste is dat 
die uyise wabantu ’n eie (selfstandige ?) hut (House) is. 


Die informasie wat ek op hierdie punt ingewen het, was dat die 
moeder van die uyise wabantu by die inkostkazi enkulu in die indlunkulu 
bly. In hierdie tyd (dus tydens die lewe van die ou ugokho) behoort die 
uyise wabantu nie alleen figuurlik nie, maar ook letterlik by die indlunkulu en 
kan dus geen eie hut vorm nie. Egter na die dood van die ugokho (inkost- 
kazi enkulu) word gesé dat die inkostkazi (die hoofvrou van die kraalhoof) 
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in die d#dlunkulu kom. Dit sou beteken dat die uyise wabantu tans ’n eie 
hut gaan kry, dat sy dus feitlik van die indlunkulu geskei sou wees. Maar 
hierdie skeiding verander nog nie die begrip wat aah die uyise wabantu 
ten grondslag lé nie. Immers, by die normale kraalsplitsing (soos later 
gesien sal word) trek die vier ander halfbroers wat nestbalo is, uit om as 
amakhanda—koppe—van die ou kraal, nuwe krale te vestig. En by die 
dood van die kraalhoof is dit die uyise wabantu wat as hoof van die ou 
kraal agterbly, dit oppas vir die amadlozi—voorvadergeeste—, die moeder- 
kraal dus as lewende kern van die uitgesplitste familie bly bewaar. Party 
Zulu sé dat slegs as daar geen uyise wabantu is nie, die inkosana na die 
dood van sy vader terugkeer na die ou kraal. In normale gevalle dus, 
waar daar ’n wyise wabantu is, volg hy sy vader op in die indlunkulu omdat 
hy tot hierdie hut behoort. ’n Skeiding van korter of langer tyd tussen 
die indlunkulu en die uyise wabantu beteken dus nog nie dat die laas- 
genoemde as selfstandige hut gedin kank word nie. 


’n Soortgelyke probleem lewer die plekke waar in die literatuur van 
die inkosana en sy moeder die inkosikazi gepraat word en hulle as die 
indlunkulu beskou word, en nie, soos ek dit sien, as ’n selfstandige hut Ios 
van die indlunkulu nie. (Code 1932; Bryant, Z. E. woordeboek by 
indlunkulu; Report Commission on Native Law and Customs 1883, Ev. 
Shepstone). 


In hierdie geval moet ek erken dat nie alleen die gegewens oor die 
Zulu, maar ook bronne oor ander stamme (Thonga : Junod I 312 e.v.; 
Bomvana: Cook 13; Xhosa; Lestrade, Transactions R.S.S.A. XXIV— 
IV 293 ; BaPedi: Harries 30 0.a) almal verklaar dat die hoofvrou in die 
hoofhut bly. 


Ek het geen intieme kennis van ander stamme as die Zulu nie en ek 
is genoodsaak om my te beperk tot my eie waarnemings. Hierdie waar- 
nemings getuig dat in ’n jonggestigte kraal by voorkeur ’n moeder van die 
jong kraalhoof die eerste bewoonster van die indlunkulu is omdat die Zutu 
dit ’n baie goeie maatreel vind dat ’n ou en ervare vrou toesig hou oor die 
jong huishoue. Daar kom by dat hierdie ugokho dan meesal reeds verby 
haar baartyd is, daardeur te allen tye toegang het tot die beeskraal waar 
menstruerende vrouens nooit mag kom nie. Dat sy dus nie meer deur 
periodieke tye van onreinheid ’n gevaarselement in die kraal vorm nie, dat 
sy daardeur vryelik met die amadlozi in verbinding kan tree. Die litera- 
tuur verwaarloos die inkosikazi enkulu, ken haar geen plek toe in die kader 
van die kraal-organisasie nie. Tog is hierdie ou vrou een van die belang- 
rikste figure in die kraal en bly sy gedurende haar lewe in die indlunkulu 
woon en hou sy feitlik al die huishoudelike teuels in hande. Na haar 
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dood word gesé dat ook die umninimuzi—kraalhoof—in die hoofhut kom 
inwoon, hoewel hy sy eie hut—s/awu—het waarin hy om die beurt sy 
vrouens vir die nag in ontvang. Ook hierdie (eie) materiaal bots skyn- 
baar met die uiteensetting van die kraal soos ek dit hierbo gegee het. 
Maar dan moet rekening gehou word met die feit dat, die Zulu geneig is 
om die kraalhoof, die inkosikazi enkulu, die inkostkazi, die inkosana, die 
uyise wabantu en sy moeder (dikwels ook nog die hut van die umnawenko- 
sana), almal te assosieer met die indlunkulu, hy partykeer selfs voorgee 
dat hulle almal in daardie hut woonagtig is, terwyl by verder ondersoek 
blyk dat elkeen van hulle hul eie hut besit. ’n Selfde gedagtegang 1é ten 
grondslang aan die woord ikhohlwa wat sowel die hut van die khohlwa, 
die moeder van die tkhohlwa of haar gesin, die opvolger van die linker 
kraalseksie, asook die hele linker kraalseksie, kan beteken. Dit is ’n 
assosiasie en die vereenselwiging van ’n aantal begrippe wat een kern- 
begrip as grondgedagte het. ’n Derglike gedagtegang is nie spesifiek- 
Zulu of spesifiek-Bantu nie ; hierdie “‘ samevattende of syntetiese gedagte- 
gang ”’ vind ons terug by tal van ander minder ontwikkelde volke (11) 
en dit lé m.i. ook ten grondslag aan die skynbare verwarring oor wat 
indlunkulu is en wat nie indlunkulu is nie. Die hoofsaak is dat ons die 
agtergrond suiwer sien, nl. dat die indlunkulu as kern, geboorte gegee het 
aan ’n jonger generasie. Dat die oue (oorspronklike) en die jonge 
(potensieel selfstandig-afgesplitste) reeds in kern aanwesig was by die 
stigting van ’n nuwe indlunkulu in ’n nuwe kraal. Dat die jong eenhede 
(hutte) later as afgesplitste kraal-eenhede ’n eie bestaan sal gaan voer, 
terwyl die indlunkulu as die blywende ruspunt in die kraal beskou word 
en in sy kern-bestaan nie opsplitsbaar is nie omdat die voortbestaan van 
hierdie kern verseker word deur die uyise wabantu wat nie van die ou kraal 
kan afsplits nie. Slegs wanneer daar geen uyzse wabantu is nie, die ou 
kern dus dreig om uit te sterf, bring die inkosana na die dood van sy vader 
die nuwe lewe in die ou kraal deur self in te trek of deur een van sy vrouens 
daar te plaas. 


Eers as ons al hierdie faktore in ag neem, kan ons verstaan dat ‘n 
feitlike toestand waarby die “ou” en die “jong” elemente van die 
indlunkulu in een hut ondergebring is of oor meerder hutte versprei is, 
geen wesenlike verskil maak aan die werklikheid van die begrip waarby 
die “‘ eenheid van teenoormekaar-gesteldhede ’’—nl. jong-oud (=uitwas 
en kern) en links—regs=laer en hoér)—die groot lewende beginsel van 


die kraal-organisme vorm. 


Die denkbeeldige lyn tussen die indlunkulu en die opening van die 
beeskraal verdeel die kraal dus in twee gelykvormige helftes, die tst6ay’ 
estkhulu-en die uhlangothi, terwy| die indlunkulu die eenheid van albei 
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helftes omvat. Die uhlangothi en die isiBay’ esikhulu het min of meer eie 
funksies in die kraalverband en daar bestaan eie whlangothi regte en pligte 
teenoor eie isibay’ esikhulu regte en pligte. Hierdie pligte is 0.a. die 
skoonhou van die kraalhelfte (igcege), reparasie van elke seksie se deel van 
die kraalomheining (uthango) en beeskraal, die melk van die beeste wat aan 


elke seksie toevertrou is, bewerking van die landjies wat aan elke seksie se 


hutte toegevoeg is. 


By hutbou in een van die seksies sal in die eerste plek die betrokke 
seksie die werk verrig hoewel egter hulp kan gevra en verleen word deur 
die ander seksie. Die laere status van die uhlangothi word geillustreer 
deur die feit dat die inkosana die reg het om buite sy eie mense, ook nog 
die mense van die uhlangothi vir werk op te roep (ukuncusa), terwyl] die 
ikhohlwa hierdie reg nie teenoor die mense van die tstbay’ estkhulu het nie ; 
hy kan net om hulp versoek. 


By al hierdie pligte is in die uhlangothi, die tkhohlwa en in die isibay’ 
estkhulu die inkosana die verantwoordelike persoon. Indien die werk van 
suiwer vroulike aard is, is hulle moeders in hulle eie seksies die gesags- 
persone. Die hoogste toesig oor die hele kraal berus egter by die umnini- 
muzi en oor vroulike aangeleenthede by die inkostkazi enkulu. 


Die behandeling van geskille of sake van enige aard in die kraal 
illustreer verder die mate van selfstandigheid en die onderlinge verhouding 
tussen die kraalhelftes. As algemene reel kan gesé word dat die zkhohlwa 
die gevalle behandel wat in sy seksie voorkom. Dit kan klein rusies wees, 
dit kan sake wees van ernstiger aard. 


Hulle word aangegee by die wmnawekhohlwa en in die hande van die 
khohlwa oorgelé. Indien die ikhohlwa nie instaat is om die geskil te 
skik nie of as sy mense nie tevrede is met met sy oordeel nie, sal die 
inkosana die geval behandel, indien laasgenoemde faal om ’n oplossing te 
vind, gaan dit na die umninimuzi. 


Sake van die zstbay’ estkhulu gaan egter nie na die zkhohlwa indien die 
inkosana nie instaat is om ’n oplossing te vind nie, hulle gaan hierna direk 
na die kraalhoof. Gevalle waarby albei seksies betrokke is, word behandel 
deur die inkosana, gewoonlik in samespreking met die ikhohlwa en die 
umnawes, sowel as die uyise wabantu. Weer kan, as daardie behandeling 
geen bevrediging gee nie, die saak in die hande van die umninimuzi gegee 
word. Na die dood van die vader is die uyise wabantu die aangewese 
man om geskille op te los wat tussen die ikhohlwa en die inkosana of 
tussen die twee seksies ontstaan het. 


Uitsluitlik vroulike sake word behandel op soortgelyke wyse deur 
die moeders van die gesagspersone in die kraalhelftes, terwyl in hierdie 
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gevalle die inkostkazi enkulu die “‘ appél ” in die kraal is, desnoods met die 
hulp van die kraalhoof. 


Indien die kraal baie groot is, soos dit die geval is met krale van 
vorstelike of hooggestelde persone (abanumzana) dan het elke kraalseksie 
sy 1bandla—-raad—, bestaande uit al die volwasse manlike persone in elke 
seksie en onder voorsitterskap van die aangewese gesagspersone van elke 
seksie. Indien egter van algemene (kraal) belang voorkom, smelt die 
rade saam tot die kraalraad—i6andla lomuzi—onder die gesagspersoon 
oor hele die eenheid, nl. die umninimuzi of umnumzana. 


As die kraalhoof sterf, kry die inkosana die grootste deel van die 
erfporsie in vee en ander goed en die kholwa kry ’n klein deel. (ver- 
houding staan nie vas nie, omdat reeds tydens sy lewe die kraalhoof aan 
die verskillende hutte vee gee. Party segsliede sé dat indien nog niks 


gesé of gegee is nie, die inkosana sewe beeste sal kry teen een vir die 
tkhohlzwa).. 


Indien die hut van die inkosana geen manlike erfgename kan lewer 
nie, volg die hut van die umnawenkosana op. Indien hierdie hut geen 
opvolger kan lewer nie (seldsame geval) kry op hulle beurt elk van die 
ander hutte van die isiBay’ estkhulu die kans. Indien in die hele tst6ay’ 
esikhulu geen opvolger beskikbaar is nie, beweer party segsliede dat die 
vermoé van die isibay’ estkhulu dan na die uhlangothi verhuis. Andere sé 
egter dat dit nooit kan gebeur nie want in so ’n geval sal die kraalhoof 
reeds uit een van die hutte van die uhlangothi ’n seun geneem het en 
daardie seun aan die hoofvrou toegevoeg het, waardeur hy estbayeni 
estkhulu in status geword het. 


Die vermoé van die uhlangothi vererf binnekant hierdie seksie langs 
tradisionele lyne d.w.s. die ikhohlwa is die vernaamste opvolger van die 
uhlangothi. Hierdeur word die khohlwa partykeer ook inkosana yekhohlo 
genoem. As hierdie hut geen opvolger vir die uhlangothi kan lewer nie, 
volg die hut van die umnawekhohlwa op, daarna die ander hutte ohlango- 
thini. As in die hele uhlangothi geen vir die seksie kan lewer nie, verhuis 
die vermoé na die isibay’ estkhulu, waar die inkosana die eerste geregtigde 
is. 

Dus ook in vermoensregtelike opsig is die kraal tweedelig. 


Die mate van selfstandigheid van die kraalhelftes word bepaal deur 
verskillende faktore. As die kraal self nog jonk is, die gesinne (hutte) in 
die kraal-helftes nog weinig ontwikkel is (d.i. as die erfgename van die 
hutte nog klein is) is die kraallewe nog min gediffferensieer. In hierdie 
stadium het die kraalhoof nog meesal sy kraal nie ge-beka nie, d.w.s. 
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hoewel uit die ligging van die verskillende huttee reeds ’n verdeling in ’n 
linker en ’n regter seksie gemaak is, is die gesag oor die seksies nog vrywel 
geheel in die hande van die kraalhoof. ’n Duidelike differensiasie kry 
ons egter reeds by die bebouing van die landjies (amasimu) waar aan elke 
hut (vrou) ’n eie stukkie grond toegewys is deur die kraalhoof. ’n Af- 
sonderlike gesag ter linker en ter regter helfte is slegs in kern aanwesig 
en net merkbaar in die verhouding van die vrouens onderling. Daar in 
hierdie stadium die vermoé van die kraal meesal nog gering is (die dogters 
uit die hutte is immers nog nie uitge-/oBola nie) en daardie vermoé nog in 
hoofsaak gesentraliseer is onder die indlunkulu, kry ons ook in hierdie 
opsig nog geen duidelike aanduidings vir ’n strenge twee-deling nie. 


Egter namate die kraal ontwikkel, die hutte uitgroei en die kinders 
volwasse word, die dogters van die hutte uitgaan om te trou, kry ons dat 
elke hut sy aparte vermoé kry. Verder sien ons dat daar ’n duidelike 
gesagsverdeling in die kraal kom. Die greep van die indlunkulu verswak, 
die jong gesag aan albei kante ontwikkel tot ’n betrekkelike mate van 
-selfstandigheid. Die Seksies word volwasse, die hutte berei hulle voor 
op ’n afsplitsing tot selfstandige kraaltjies, egter dan ook nog steeds 
onderhorig aan die hoofkraal. 


Tot nogtoe was die kraal net beskou vir sover dit sy eie lewe, sy eie 
inwendige aangeleenthede betref het. Hierdie interne lewe was gedeel 
in twee helftes wat elk sy gelysoortige bestaan gevoer het. En alhoewel 
nooit uit die oog verloor is dat dit twee helftes van een geheel was, kon 
daardie bestaan van die seksies, virsover dit hulle eie inwendige aange- 
leenthede geraak het, tog selfstandig genoem word. 


Wat is die posisie as daar sprake is van ’n kraal-optrede na buite, 
d.w.s. as die kraal in kontak kom met ander eenhede wat langs hom of om 
hom gegroepeer is ? 


’n Derglike optrede vind plaas as die lede van ’n kraal staan teenoor 
lede van ’n ander kraal of as die kraal staan teenoor groter-omvattende 
eenhede soos die isigodt, isifunda of selfs umhlaba (sien later). 


By elke saak waarby een van die lede van die kraal betrokke is en 
waar na buite opgetree word as eiser of verweerder, kry ons dat die kraal- 
hoof die verantwoordelike persoon in die kraal gehou word en nie die 
tkhohlwa of die inkosana nie. 


By /o6olo-transaksies waar ’n dogter of ’n man uit een van die hutte 
betrokke is, is dit die kraalhoof wat tenslotte die ooreenkoms aangaan. 


Indien ’n hut grond tekort kom vir sy bestaan en die familie-grond 
nie toereikend is om die tekort aan te vul nie, is dit die kraalhoof en nie 
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die hoofde van die seksies wat by die hoof van die tsigodi aansoek doen om 
’n stuk grond wat deur die hut bewerk kan word. 


Indien by een of ander saak van ernstige aard, een of meer kraal- 
lede betrokke is, is dit weer die kraalhoof en nie die ikhohlwa of inkosana, 
wat as verantwoordelike persoon aankla of verdedig voor die ibandla 
lesifunda (raad van die isifunda). 


Wanneer by manslag, brandstigting of diefstal die saak by die koning 
as hoof van die umhlaba aangegee word, is dit weer die kraalhoof en nie 
die hoofde van die seksies of die betrokke kraallid self, wat as hoof van die 
kraalgemeenskap verantwoordelik gehou word vir die misstappe van 
sy “ kinders” of soos die Zulu-reel sé: “‘ inja i6bambela umniniyo.”—die 
hond. vang vir sy meester. 


En ook in die gevalle waar daar ’n kwessie van skadevergoeding, 
gespruit uit die vernieling van die gewas deur die vee van ’n ander kraal, 
tussen die partye buite die outoriteite om, geskik word, is dit 
weer die kraalhoof wat as verantwoordelike persoon in die kraal, 
die laste van die skadevergoeding dra. Dat hy, bywyse van interne 
reeling, die vergoeding betaal uit die vermoé van die betrokke hut of 
seksie, verander niks aan die feit dat hy as persoon aanspreeklik gehou 
word vir die betaling. 


Uit hierdie gevalle word gesien dat daar by ’n optrede na buite, die 
kraal nie as ’n gedifferensieerde twee-heid optree nie, waar as ’n eenheid 
waarby die twee seksies tot een saamgesmelt het. 


Hierdie samesmelting moet nie as ’n uitdruklike proses gesien word 
nie. Dit is die soepele, veelal onbewuste, maar veral vanselfsprekende, 
uiting van twee dele wat eers deur daardie samesmelting een samehorige 
geheel word. En dit is juis by so ’n optrede na buite, dat daardie same- 
horigheid ’n natuurlike noodsaaklikheid is, wil die kraal sy bestaan 
handhaaf temidde van ander eenhede wat in die maatskapplike lewe langs 
of om hom staan. 


Op hierdie stadium kan ons, met inagneming van alles wat hierbo 
gesé is, die kraal omskryf as : 


’n bowe-individuele eenheid, samegestel uit twee helftes wat 
binne die band van die geheel, as twee selfstandige eenhede fungeer, 
onder hulle eie gesagspersone en t.o.s. van hulle eie belange ; waar die 
belange oorloop in die belange van die geheel of waar die kraal staan as 
eenheid teenoor ander eenhede, smelt die twee helftes soepel saam tot die 
volledige eenheid van die volkome kraal. Die kraal is dus ’n tewee-eenheid. 
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KRAALSPLITSING 


Tot nogtoe het die betoog gegaan oor een enkele uitgegroeide kraal 
onder een umninimuzi. Die posisie kon dus gedink word soos skematies 
in diagram I aangedui is. Die normale kraalgroei bring egter op ’n 
bepaalde stadium ’n kraalsplitsing mee. 


Die Zulu druk dit uit deur te sé dat die kraalhoof khipha ikhanda 
lakhe—lett. sy kop uithaal—. 


Ons het gesien dat die kraalhoof maar net ’n beperkte aantal 
“koppe”’ het. Hulle was 1. inkosana, 2. umnawenkosana, 3. ikhohlwa, 
4. umnawekhohlwa. (die uyise wabantu word hier nie gereken nie omdat hy 
die kraal van sy vader nie verlaat nie). Hierdie amakhanda is egter nie 
die enigstes wat die kraal van die vader gaan verlaat om ’n eie kraal te bou 
nie want elke volwasse man kan dit doen as hy ’n vrou geneem het en selt- 
standig wil leef. Hierdie laastes word egter nie amakhanda genoem nie 
omdat hulle geen zst6alo—status—in die kraal gehad het nie. Vir die 
duidelikheid sal dus in die vervolg by die kraalsplitsing net daardie 
persone bespreek word wat as amakhanda van die ou kraal uitgaan om ’n 
eie kraal te bou. 


Die begrip ukukhipha tkhanda beteken vir die gewone kraal dat die 
kraalhoof vir een van sy seuns ’n kraal (laat) bou waarin daardie seun met 
sy vrou(ens) kan woon en hulle gesin(ne) kan vorm. Volgens Zulu- 
gewoonte is dit wenslik dat as die inkosana as ikhanda die kraal van sy 
vader verlaat, sy umnawe saam met hom gaan (12), so ook ’n moeder van 
hom wat as inkostkazi enkulu in die jong kraal kan toesig hou. Hierdie 
inkostkazt enkulu is gewoonlik die moeder van die umnawe wat saam met 
die inkosana uitgaan omdat die hoofvrou van die vader met die vader in 
die hoofkraal agterlby. 


Die prosedure is dieselfde as die ckhohlwa as itkhanda uitgaan. 


As die inkosana en umnawenkosana as amakhanda esibay’ esikhulu 
uitgaan en hulle in die nuwe kraal B (sien diagram II) vestig, is die 
inkosana die hoof van die regterseksie van die kraal (en dus van die geheel) 
en die umnawenkosana is die hoof van die linker seksie van daardie kraal. 
In die nuwe kraal, is die umnawenkosana dus ohlangothini in status. 
Namate die jong kraal groei en daar vrouens en kinders bykom wat 
stadigaan die verskillende is#6alo—hutte gaan vul en verteenwoordig, 
kom daar ’n tydstip waarop die umnawenkosana van die inkosana-kraal B 
afsplits en ’n eie afsonderlike kraal C gaan bou waarvan hy die hoof is. 
Hy splits dan af, oénskynlik as deel van die uhlangotht van B maar in 
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werklikheid is hy nie anders as die tweede ikhanda van die isibay’ esikhulu 
van die ou kraal A. 


Dieselfde vind plaas as die tkhohlwa en die umnawekhohlwa saam as 
amakhanda van die uhlangothi van kraal A afsplits om hul eie kraal D te 
bou. Hier sal die khohlwa dus die hoof wees van die istBay’ estkhulu (en 
dus van die geheel) terwyl sy umnawe die hoof sal wees van die uhlangothi 
van D. tot die tyd dat hy ook weer afsplits en ’n selfstandige kraal E gaan 
bou. Ook hier splits hy oénskynlik af van die kraal van sy half-broer die 
khohlwa maar is hy in werklikheid die tweede ikhanda lohlangothi van die 
ou kraal A. 


Op hierdie stadium het uit die ou kraal dus vier amakhanda krale 
gespruit wat op hulle beurt met die loop van jare elk weer geboorte sal gee 
aan hulle eie amakhanda. Die skema gee die teoretiese volledigheid ; die 
derde geslag sal dus 16 jong amakhanda—krale lewer (F—U). 


Wat ook al die status mag wees van die individue in hulle eze krale, 
t.o.s. van die groot geheel, nl. die uitgesplitste familie, bly al die mense 
wat afstam uit die istbay’ estkhulu van die ou kraal A, estbayeni estkhulu in 
status teenoor al die mense wat oorspronklik afstam uit die uhlangothi van 
kraal A. Die krale B, C, F, H, G, I, J, K, L, en M staan dus estbayent 
esikhulu in status teenoor die krale D, E, N, O, P, Q, R, S, T en U, wat 
ohlangothini is. In die territoriale ligging van die uitgesplitste krale het 
ek nie gevind dat daar ’n vaste gebied is waar die “ linker ” krale gebou 
word of ’n sekere gebied waar die “ regter”’ krale gebou word nie. Die 
afstand tussen die verskillende krale is meesal so groot dat dit moeilik is 
om vas te stel of ’n nuwe kraal nou regs of links t.o.s. van die ou kraal 1é. 
Die gunstige ligging van bou—of woongrond skyn die posisie van die 
krale te bepaal. Diagram II moet dus suiwer skematies gedink word. 


Wanneer ’n familie ’n derglike groei deurmaak, word haar hoof 
meesal umnumzana genoem. Dit beteken dat hy ’n man is met ’n seker 
waardigheid en gesag wat ook deur nie-familie-lede erken word. Die 
term umnumzana kan verwartring stig omdat dit dikwels uit beleefdheid 
gebruik word teenoor ’n gewone kraafhoof wat nie kan neersien op ’n 
uitgebreide familie nie. Verder kan dit ’n aanspreekterm wees vir elke 
man van gesag soos ’n induna of blanke. In hierdie bladsye sal egter die 
woord net voorkom om die hoof van ’n welgestelde en uitgebreide familie 
aan te dui. (Later ook vir die hoofde van regerende, nie-vorstelike 
familiegroepe—tziBongo). 


As die umnumzana sterf, tree die inkosana (B) in sy plek, hy volg sy 
vader op in status en vermoé. Hy is dus die nuwe umnumzana oor die 
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familie. In die eerste plek het dit betrekking op die isiBay’ estkkulu 
seksie, terwyl die ikhohlwa (D) as inkosana yekhohlo, die hoof is oor die 
uhlangothi van die familie. (As die familie baie uitgebreid is, word hy 
ook partykeer umnumzana wekhohlo genoem). Die gesag van die khohlwa 
bly egter beperk tot die interne aangeleenthede van sy eie seksie. Kom 
daar ’n saak van wyer belang en “‘ oorwen ”’—ukudlula—dit die khohlwa, 
dan gaan dit na die umnumzana wesibay’ esikhulu, op dieselfde manier soos 
dit in die kraal die geval was. 


Selfs by sake wat vir die westerling van geen ingrypende belang 
geag word nie, soos die koop, slag of vervreemding van ’n bees, sal die 
khohlwa die umnumzana bly raadpleeg. 


As die seksies verder groei en die ledetal steeds groter word, en nie 
net die vermoé van die istbay’ esikhulu maar ook dte vermeé van die 
uhlangothi aansienlik word, bestaan die tendens dat die gevoel van saam- 
horigheid tussen die familie-seksies verswak en dat die uhlangothi hom 
onder sy eie gesagspersone ontwikkel tot ’n eenheid wat prakties volkome 
los staan van die wederhelfte, die zstbay’ esikhulu. Dit beteken dat die 
hoére gesag van die umnumzana wesibay’ esikhulu nog slegs in naam erken 
word terwyl die khohlwa hom in werklikheid tot ’n umnumzana (wekhohlo) 
ontwikkel het. 


Die khohlwa onttrek hom nou aan die verpligting om die hoof van 
die istbay’ esikhulu te raadpleeg in die aangeleenthede van die uhlengothi. 
Die Zulu druk dit uit deur te sé dat hy nou nie meer cela—vra—nie maar 
dat hy nou net xhoxha—die umnumzana net op die hoogte stel van wat 
reeds klaar geskied of besluit is. 


Dit is nou net by enkele geleenthede (soos by dispute oor ou familie- 
gronde of die invordering van ou loBolo-skulde) dat die khohlwa (umnumza- 
na wekhohio) en die inkosana (umnumzana wesibay’ estkhulu) met hulle 
respektiewelike familierade bymekaar kom en die twee hetftes weer 
saamsmelt tot die eenheid van die ou geheel soos dit was toe afbei helftes 
nog omsluit was deur uthango van kraal A. ’n Derglike familie-byeen- 
koms vind dan ook werklik plaas enkundleni—op die vergaderpltek voor 
die beeskraal---van die ou kraal, wat solank soos die inkosana (B) leef, die 
middelpunt bly waar die familie-sake bepraat word. Daar sal onthou 
word dat in hierdie kraal A die wytse wabantu die plek van sy vader 
ingeneem het “ to be the formal head of the family ” (13). 


Dit is moeilik om ’n bepaalde tydstip vas te stel waarop die khobleva 
(D) nou as selfstandige hoof staan oor ’n eie selfstandige familie-groep. 
Streng Zulu-regtelik is ’n derglike toestand ondenkbaar omdat, al sou die 
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kraal A en sy nakomelinge ‘hulle ad infinitum uitbrei, steeds die hoof van 
die isiBay’ esikhulu, die hoof oor die groot geheel bly waaraan die hoof van 
die uhlangothi in seker mate aan ondergeskik is. 


Waar egter die khohlwa sy kraal vérweg gebou het, of waar daar ’n 
slegte verhouding tussen die broers was, of waar daar ander redes was om 
die band tussen die twee familie-helftes te verswak of te verbreek, sal 
(hoewel in naam die eenheid bly bestaan omdat die uhlangothi in naam 
erken dat die istBay’ esikhulu hoér in status is) die uhlangotht ontwikkel tot 
’n selfstandige familie-groep wat in feite los staan van die res. Die band 
tussen die twee seksies vervaag dan tot ’n ideéle, amper legendariese 
agtergrond sonder enige waarneembare werklikheid. 


As die inkosana (B) sterf, volg sy inkosana (F) hom op as hoof van die 
familie. Kraal A verloor dan sy betekenis as werklike middelpunt van 
die familie-aangeleenthede en kraal B sal sy plek inneem; die nuwe 
umnumzana westbay’ esitkhulu sal die familie-sake bespreek enkundlent van 
die kraal van sy vader (B). 


So ook sal, as die wmnumzana wohlangothi (D) sterf, sy inkosana hom 
opvolg (N) as hoof van die uhlangothi en hy sal die sake van daardie 
familie-seksie bespreek by die znkundla van die kraal van sy vader (D). 


Hierbo is ’n poging gedoen om die struktuur van die kraal en sy uit- 
splitsing in jonger eenhede te verduidelik. ‘Tans hoop ek te kan aantoon 
hoe dieselfde beginsels deurwerk in die ander eenhede waaruit die kader 
van die Zulu-maatskappy opgebou is. 


II, DIE TWEE-EENHEID IN DIE SFEER VAN VORSTE EN 
VOLKSHOOFDE 


Nie altyd was die Zulu-ryk ’n groot umhlaba onder die sentrale gesag 
van die Zulu-isi6ongo (familie) nie. In die tyd vlak voordat Shaka sy 
verowerings-oorloé begin voer het, was die gebied wat onder die Zulu- 
istBongo gestaan het, een van vele, gelyksoortige selfstandige gebiede wat 
elk onder ’n eie leidende zstBongo gestaan het. Die rykies van Dingiswayo 
(Mthethwa) en van Zwide (Ndwandwe), om ’n enkele te noem, was 
netsoos die rykie van Senzangakhona (Zulu), selfstandige eenhede wat tot 
’n groot mate gegroei het met en onder die een heersende isibongo. Die 
aard van hierdie eenhede kan nie heeltemal genealogies-gevorm gedink 
word nie omdat hulle, afgesien van die vernaamste (veelal ook oudste) 
istBongo, opgebou was uit ’n groot aantal ander iziBongo. Die hoofde van 
hierdie zzi6ongo was almal umnumzana, erflike hoofde, wat as inkosana 
hulle vader in posisie en vermoé opgevolg het. Om bepaalde redes 
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(soos eerste vestiging, aansienlike vermoé, persoonlike invloed) is een van 
daardie izt6ongo deur die bevolking as die hoére beskou. In die gebied 
wat deur die verskillende zzt6ongo bewoon was (isifunda) en waar ’n seker 
mate van saamhorigheid tussen die bewoners geheers het (gespruit uit 
omstandighede soos geografiese ligging, kollektiewe veiligheidstelling, 
gemeenskaplike belange soos weivelde en boulande ens) het die hoof van 
die leidende istbongo gesag gekry wat of gewillig aanvaard en erken, of 
afgedwing is. 


Namate hierdie groep in saamhorigheid gegroei het en verder as 
territoriale eenheid hom ontwikkel het, namate die gesag van die leidende 
istBongo as vanselfsprekend en noodsaaklik vit die behoud van die groep 
gevoel is, het die gesag van die hoof van daardie groep die karakter gekry 
van ’n vorstebestuur. Die element van soewereiniteit was reeds aan- 
wesig by die posisie wat die hoof van die leidende ist6ongo ingeneem het 
oor die familie-groepe wat hulle onder beskerming geplaas het. ’n 
Derglike gesag, in die hande van ’n sterk persoonlikheid waarvan ’n 
bindende krag uitgaan, kan maklik ontwikkel tot die soewereiniteit van 
daardie persoon, wanneer die bevolking hom nie alleen as die belangrikste 
onder hulle nie, maar ook as die natuurlike middelpunt beskou van hulle 
gemeenskaplike lewe ; dat sterk die besef ingewortel is dat die lewe, 
groeikrag en veiligheid van die gemeenskap ten nouste met hom verbonde 
is, dat die gemeenskap dus val en staan met die persoon wat tot hulle 
orgaan geword het. Hier kry die gesag van die volkshoof dus ’n sakrale 
karakter. Paar hierdie sakrale, administratiewe (en juridiese) elemente 
met die feit dat die groep tot ’n volkome selfstandige eenheid ontwikkel 
het en so bestaan, los en onafhanklik van ander eenhede, dan kan ons 
verstaan waarom so ’n volkshoof nie meer met die genealogiese term 
‘‘ umnumzana’”’ betitel word nie maar die gewyde en vorstelike titel 
“ inkost”’ kry. 


So was Zwide, die umnumzana van die groot Ndwandwe—zstBongo, 
inkosi oor daardie gebied en tziBongo wat as selfstandige eenheid geleef en 
gegroei het en waarvan hy die kern en orgaan was. So ook Dingiswayo 
(Mthethwa), so ook Senzangakhona (Zulu) en baie ander, groot en klein 
wat later die onderdele van die groot Zulu-ryk gevorm het. 


Dit was dan ook die tyd wat deur die Zulu die tyd van die amakhosi 
amaningi—vele vorste—genoem word. 


Toe het Shaka gekom. Deur sy groot persoonlikkheid en militére 
genie het hy daarin geslaag om hierdie soewereiniteit nie net in sy eie 
gebied te handhaaf nie, maar ook uit te brei tot daardie rykies wat tot 
hierdie tydstip ’n selfstandige bestaan gevoer het. Deur sy verowerings- 
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oorloé het Shaka die gesag van daardie eenhede gebreek of sover gebuig 
dat hulle hulle soewereiniteit moes prysgee en as onselfstandige eenhede 
in die groot geheel (umhlaba) van die verenigde Zulu-ryk gepas het. 


Party van daardie eenhede het selfs hulle identiteit ingeboet, hulle 
het soos onsamehangende reste in die groot ryk opgegaan, onder nuwe 
(vreemde) hoofde—tzinduna (14)— wat deur die Zulu despoot as sy 
isandla—hand—daar oor hulle geplaas is. 


Party van die ou eenhede was veerkragtiger en het, nietteenstaande 
die gesag van izinduna en van regimentstatte wat in die gebiede gebou 
is, tog nog tot ’n mate hulle eenheid onder hulle eie hoofde behou, sy dit dan 
ook nie selfstandig hie. Hier was die volkshoof dus umnumzana en nie 
meer inkosi nie. Hier het ons die geval dat die gesag van die volkshoofde 
en die gesag van die veroweraar (deur sy itzinduna) langs mekaar bly 
bestaan het; dat by grondsake bv, nog steeds die volkshoof 
(umnumzana) geraadpleeg word, maar dat by delikte die bevolking hom 
tot die zmduna van die inkosi wend. ’n Samesmelting van hierdie twee 
gesagsfere word bewerkstellig deurdat die znkosi die ou volkshoof tot sy 
induna maak. Dat hierdie maatreel die minste verwarring veroorsaak 
het en dat die koning op hierdie manier van die mees doeltreffende 
bestuursmiddel gebruik gemaak het, ly geen twyfel nie. 


Daar het egter ook nuwe eenhede binnekant die groot ryk ontwikkel. 
Dit was in die gevalle waar ’n induna van die Zulu-inkosi, deur die bevol- 
king as umnumzana—volkshoof—aanvaard is, waar dus sy inkosana as 
vanselfsprekend hulle volkshoof geword het. 


Met die verval van die Zulu-monarchie het hierdie eenhede (die ou 
oorlewendes en die jong-gevormdes) aan selfstandigheid gewen. Die 
desentralisasie-proses is bevorder deur die blanke inmenging waarby 
alles gedoen is om die groot mag van die Zulu monarche te breek, en 
dit is nou nog in volle gang. 


Nog altyd egter is hierdie eenhede (tzifunda) omsluit deur die band 
van die Zulu umhlaba en is die volkshoofde dus nog abanumzana, selfs in 
daardie gevalle waar (soos by die zsifunda van Buthelezi die band met die 
umhlaba meer ’mn ideéle begrip is as ’n werklikheid. 


Solank egter die umnumzana wesifunda die Zulu-isibongo as soewerein bly 
beskou, gewillig sy jong mans laat inkwartier in the amabutho—regimente 
van die umhlaba, solank die hoofde nog na die ibandla lomhlaba—landsraad— 
by die inkost kom, so lank dus die Zulu-isiBongo sy invloed laat geld in die 
verskillende gebiede buite sy eie zz¢funda, sal die abanumzana, volkshoofde 
bly. Verswak egter hierdie invloed en het ’n umnumzana die persoon- 
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likheid en gesag, dan kry sy bestuur weer ’n vorstelike karakter en bestaan 
die moontlikheid dat hy weer as inkosi beskou word in sy eie gebied. 
(Hierdie laaste ontwikkelingstadium is voorlopig egter uitgesluit deurdat 
die minister van Naturelle-sake in Juni 1939 die imkosi van die Zulu as 
Paramount Chief oor Zululand erken het waardeur ongetwyfeld sy gesag 
oor die groot volkshoofde versterk is). 


DIE ISIFUNDA 


Onder isifunda word verstaan die grootste staatkundige onder- 
verdeling van die Zulu-ryk (umhlaba). Soos hierbo reeds beskryf is, kan 
die isifunda nie suiwer genealogies-gevorm gedink word nie omdat buite 
die kern-istbongo, ’n groot aantal ander izi6ongo hulle in daardie gebied 
gevestig het. Egter die gesagsfeer in die isifunda brei hom hoofsaaklik 
uit langs genealogiese lyne (die van die kern-familie). Om dit te beskryf 
het ek die zs¢funda van Buthelezi geneem, ’n groot gebied wat vir adminis- 
tratiewe doeleindes as die distrik Mahlabathini bestempel is (15). 


Die geskiedenis van die istfunda van buthelezi begin met die bou 
van die koningstat Nsokaze deur Senzangakhona. Die stat was gebou 
as bestuursentrum oor daardie deel van Zululand, Ngengelela-Buthe- 
lezi, induna yomhlaba—‘ eerste minister ”—van Shaka is daar deur sy 
heer geplaas om die gebied te bestuur. Nqengelela was ’n groot man en 
hy het baie vrouens gehad. Soos dit die gewoonte was, het hy vir ’n 
aantal van sy vrouens statte gebou (op dieselfde manier soos ons dit later 
by die vorstebestuur sal sien). Vier van daardie statte kan beskou word 
as amakhanda— koppe ”—van Nsokaze. Hulle is (sien diagram III) 
nl. die statte waar later die vier nesiBalo-seuns van Ngengelela gebore is. 
Hulle was Mnyamane—inkosana, (1), uMajiya—Umnawenkosana (U.I.), 
mQayekane—tkhohlwa (K.) en uSonkeshane—umnawekhohlwa (U.K.). 


Die inkosana-stat was Shumayela en die khohlwa-stat was Ikhukhula. 
Van Shumayela het die wmnawe-stat Neola afgesplits (hoewel gesé kan 
word—sien bo—dat die umnawe eintlik uit die ou stat Nsokaze spruit). 


Van Ikhukhula het die uwmnawekhohlwa-stat Kashaka afgesplits. 
By Nsokaze was die uyise wabantu uGoza. Die uyise wabantu-stat 
Phiso moet egter nie beskou as ’n ikhanda van Nsokaze nie, dit is ’n 
private stat wat uGoza vir een van sy vrouens gebou het en wat later weer 
’n eie afsplitsing ondergaan het. 


Met die loop van tye het Buthelezi sy gesag in die isifunda aansienlik 
versterk, ’n ontwjkkeling wat gepaard gegaan het met die verswakking 
van die Zulu-gesag onder Dingane, mPande en Cetshwayo. buthelezi 
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het ’n familie van abanumzana geword wat deur die hele gebied sy invloed 
laat geld het. Die band met die koningshuis is bewaard gebly ; Mhya- 
mane was induna yomhlaba van die Zulu-koning, terwyl die tans-rege- 
rende umnumzana omkhulu—groot umnumzana—uMathole een van die 
groot indunas van Zulu-huis genoem word en as induna yebutho—regi- 
mentsinduna—sy standplek by die regimentstat kuBusa het. 


Die vier amakhanda van Nsokaze het verder uitgesplits. Die 
inkosana-stat Shumayela het geboorte gegee aan Nsabekhuluma (inkosana 
stat), Masondo (U.I. stat), mPithimpithi (K. stat) en mPambukulo (U.K. 
stat). Tsanebezwe, inkosana van Mnyamane, het tydens sy lewe geen 
opvolger kan verwek nie en sy umnawe, mKhandumba, het onder die 
leviraat die inkosana by die hoofvrou van Tsanebezwe verwek. Dit is 
uMathole, die tans-lewende umnumzana omkhulu. 


Die inkosana-stat Dakwadunusa wat uit Nsafekhuluma gekom 
het, het reeds geboorte gegee aan die volgende inkosana-stat Phindangena. 


Die stat van die umnumzana is Dakwadunusa, terwyl Nsabekhuluma 
as vaderstat van Dakwadunusa, die hoofstat van die istfunda is. By 
Nsabekhuluma word dus die isifunda-sake bepraat. As uMathole 
doodgaan en sy inkosana hom opvolg, (sy naam is onbekend omdat 
uMathole nog nie ge-beka umuzi het nie) dan sal Phindangena die stat 
van die umnumzana word terwyl Dakwadunusa as vaderstat van laas- 
genoemde, die hoofstat van die isifunda sal word. 


Die in diagram III getekende statte het almal ’n inkundla vir die 
umnumzana wesifunda. Dit beteken dat die statte aktief deel uitmaak in 
die besturing van die istfunda. (inkundla is die vergaderplek voor die 
kraalhek). 


Daar is egter nog drie ander kategorié van krale wat ook ’n inkundla 
het vir die umnumzana wesifunda. 


a. Daardie krale (waarvan in noot 16 ’n aantal genoem is) wat, 
hoewel hulle Buthelezi—krale is en voortgespruit het uit Buthelezi- 
krale, geen amakhanda-krale is nie, dus geen bepaalde status in die groot 
kader het nie, hoewel hulle ’n soortgelyke bestuursfunksie het in die 
izifunda as die amakhanda-krale. Vir die genealogie van die kern- 
isiBongo (Buthelezi) is hulle egter van minder belang omdat hulle vir 
erfopvolging tot die verksillende umnumzana-skappe eets in aanmerking 
kom as al die amakhanda-krale weggeval het. In hulle bestuursfunksie 
(wat die funksie is, sal later bespreek word) is hulle egter verantwoording 
verskuldig aan daardie ikhanda-kraal waaruit hulle gespruit het. Hierdie 
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kategorie krale word veelal bestuur deur ’n induna wat deur die umnumza- 
na wesifunda benoem is, hoewel ’n bekwame familielid (Buthelezi) natuur- 
lik ook hoof kan wees van so ’n kraal. 


b. Dan is daar krale van families wat nie tot die kern-isiBongo 
behoort nie, wat dus nie Buthelezi-krale is nie, maar wat tog ’n inkundla 
vir die umnumzana wesifunda het. Dit is die krale van aansienlike kraal- 
hoofde wat deur die umnumzana as induna oor ’n bepaalde gebied en 
bevolking aangestel is. Sulke hoofde is in die tyd van hulle benoeming 
veral setbase (handlangers) van die umnumzana wesifunda. As hulle 
egter deur die omliggende krale as hulle vanselfsprekende volkshoof 
beskou word (“‘ baba kwethu,” umninindawo, sien later) is hulle dus 
feitlik nie anders as klein abanumzana nie en hulle word dan ook met 
daardie term betitel. Dit is hierdie klein volkshoofde wat, as die band 
met die tsifunda verswak (dus as die umnumzana wesifunda die bestuur oor 
sy gebied nie sterk sentraliseer nie) tot betreklik selfstandige hoofde kan 
word oor betreklik onafhanklike eenheidjies binne die isifunda. Solank 
hulle egter deel uitmaak van die isifunda en pas in die kader van die 
inheemse administrasie, is hierdie krale verantwoording verskuldig aan 
daardie amakhanda-krale van buthelezi waaraan hulle toegevoeg is. 


Byvoorbeeld: As die kraal van ’n istkhonzi A (’n nuweling in die 
gemeenskap) toeyevoeg aan die uhlangothi van Shumayela (sien diagram 
III) dan bly die bevolking wat later uit A ontwikkel, die hoof van die 
uhlangothi \it Shumayela as hulle umnumzana (of umninindawo) beskou, 
en is dus die tkhanda lohlangothit van Shumayela (nl. mPithimpithi, en 
mPithimpithi wegval, Shengawonyundayo) die kraal waaraan die krale 
wat uit A gespruit het, verantwoording verskuldig is. Indien een van 
die krale uit A dus ’n inkundla vir die umnumzana westfunda kry (d.i. as 
haar hoof ’n induna van die umnumzana gemaak word) en dus ’n aktiewe 
bestuursfunksie in die kader van die isifunda gaan vervul, bly die induna 
van hierdie “ inkundla-kraal ” resorteer onder die gesagsfeer van mPithi- 
mpithi (of sy inkosana-stat). As hierdie izinduna nou deur die bevolking 
as hulle volkshoof beskou word, die inkosana van so’n induna dus die- 
selfde bestuursfunksie gaan vervul, het hulle ook weer klein abanumzana 
geword. ’n Paar Hes hierdie krale in die isifunda van Buthelezi is bv. 
Gafaza: Die hoof is uGaqa-Zungu wat sowel inuda van Buthelezi as 
klein umnumzana is. uJikijiki : Hoof is uThwisazwe, seun van uShipha- 
Makhoba, wat die induna yohlangothi seksie van Shumayela was en 
uThwisazwe word nou ook as klein wmnumzana beskou. Verder iBade : 
Hoof is mKakeni, seun van Ngalunkulu, seun van Hlamane-Makhofa wat 
die-induna yesiBbay’ estkhulu van Shumayela was en ook mKakeni word as 
klein umnumzana beskou. 
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c. Dan is daar nog ’n paar krale in hierdie isifunda wat ontstaan 
het uit die vorstesfeer van die Zulu-koning, wat dus voortgespruit het 
uit amakhanda-krale van die Zulu-huis. Hierdie krale (Nsokaze was 
een van hulle) was oorspronklik gebou vir vrouens van die Zulu-koning 
en bedoel om as militére—en bestuurssentra vir die gebied waarin hulle 
gebou was. Hierdie krale het dus ’n inkundla gehad vir die Zulu-koning. 
Maar die invloed van die Zulu-huis het verswak, die Zulu-vrouens is nie 
meer daar aanwesig nie en hierdie krale het tenslotte onderdele geword 
van die isifunda van buthelezi. Die wmnumzana wesifunda het daar sy 
ele 7zinduna geplaas en die krale het dus ’n inkundla vir die umnumzana 
westfunda gekry en vorm aktiewe onderdele van die bestuurskader van 
hierdie isifunda. Voorbeelde van hierdie krale is 0.a.: Ezimbeni (uit 
esiKhebeni ontstaan en deur Mpande gebou); uZwela (uit Ezimbeni 
gespruit) ; uGuqu (uit Zwela gespruit) en Du6eka. 


Bestuursfunkste van dite “‘ inkundla-krale ”’ 


Al die bogenoemde krale (dus die krale uit diagram III benewens 
die drie ander kategorié) maak aktief deel uit van die bestuur van die 
istfunda. Elkeen van hierdie krale staan as besturende kern-kraal (stat) 
oor bepaalde gebied en bevolking wat (oorspronklik) aan hulle toegevoeg 
is. Hierdie klein gebiede, die onderverdelings dus van die isifunda, 
word izigodt (enk. tsigodt) genoem (15). 


Die isigodi is dus die gebied van daardie krale wat onder die gesag 
staan van ’n kern-kraal wat ’n inkundla het vir die umnumzana wesifunda. 
Die hoofde van diezzigodi kan dus wees, of net tzinduna van die umnumzana 
of tegelykertyd beskou word as volkshoofde (abanumzana, umninindawo) 
van die gemeenskap van krale en mense wat deur die band van die isigodi 
omsluit word. Om ’n doeltreffende terminologie te gebruik, sal ek 
die besturende kern-krale, statte noem en hulle hoofde of induna yesigodi 
of umnumzana wesigodi, nagelang die posisie is. 


Die isigodi is dus geen selfstandig-gegroeide eenheid nie omdat dit 
gespruit het uit die isifunda. ’n Veronderstelling as sou die isigodi 
ontstaan het as ’n produk van ’n uitgegroeide kraal-gemeenskap, is dus 
m-i. onjuis en die zsigodi kan dus nie as ’n skakelgemeenskap of oor- 
gangsstadium tussen die kraal en die isifunda gedink word nie. In die 
algemeen kan dus gesé word dat die isigodi die produk is van ’n hoére 
gesagsfeer en onmiddellik verbonde met daardie gesagsfeer deurdat sy 
stat ’n inkundla het vir die umnumzana westfunda. 


Elke isigodi het ’n bepaalde plek in die kader van die istfunda wat hy 
kry deur die plek (rang) wat haar stat in die kader van die tstfunda-statte 
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inneem. Hierdie plek word weer bepaal deur die rang en status van die 
ikhanda-kernkraal waaruit hy voortgespruit het of waaraan hy toegevoeg 
is. Om ’n voorbeeld te noem (diagram III): Die isigodi van mPambu- 
kulo staan direk onder mPithimpithi, wat op sy beurt staan onder Nsabe- 
khuluma wat die hoofstat esibayent estkhulu is van die istfunda. ’n Stat 
wat oorspronklik aan mPambukulo toegevoeg is sal onder daardie stat 
staan en so verder opgeneem woord in die genealogies-gegroeide bestuurs- 
kader van die tsifunda. So staan die isigodi van kaJinga onder kaShaka 
wat weer verantwoording verskuldig is aan iKhukhulo wat op die oom- 
blik die hoofstat ohlangothini in die isifunda van Buthelezi is. (iMemeza 
sou die hoofstat gewees het maar uMunyu is dood en ook sy inkosana leef 
nie meer nie). 


Elk van hierdie statte is weer in twee seksies verdeel en splits weer 
uit volgens die twee-delingsbeginsel soos ons dit by die kraal gesien het. 
Elk van die statte wat ’n inkundla vir die umnumzana wesifunda het, het ook 
dus sy induna ter linker en sy induna ter regter seksie (induna yohlangotht 
en induna yestbay’ esikhulu). 


Hierdie opsplitsing en wederopsplitsing kan aanleiding gee tot groot 
versplintering van die land. Dat dit in werklikheid nie so sterk die 
geval is nie, is te danke aan die feit dat selde ’n stat volledig uitsplits (en 
die gesag oor die istgodi dus ook nie veelvuldig verdeel word nie), dat by 
afsterwe van die hoofde van die ou statte, die inkosana-stat sy plek in- 
neem en dat in die teenswoordige tyd met sy groeiende tendens tot 
monogamie, daar net een opvolger (inplaas van twee, inkosana en khohlwa) 
in die plek van die vader tree. 


Dis veral die eerste faktor (wat reeds voor die huidige tyd, waarin 
die Zulu meer en meer gedwing word om sy lewe monogaam in te stel, 
getel het) wat ’n oormatige opsplitsing van land en volk teengaan. 


Die isifunda van Buthelezi gee reeds ’n voorbeeld. Elke keer as die 
inkosana opvolg, verloor ’n ou stat sy betekenis as aktiewe onderdeel van 
die bestuurskader. 


Ou statte soos Nsokaze en Shumayela word nog wel ge-vala (gevul) 
uit piéteits(religieuse) oorwegings. (die wmnumzana plaas daar een of meer 
van sy vrouens). Maar ander ou statte sterf gewoon uit en leef nog net 
voort soos van die werklikheid afgebleekte skimme, maar in gedagte word 
aan hulle die plek toegeken wat hulle in die genealogiese kader sou ingé- 
neem het. By die navorsing is dit een van die moelikste en verwarrendsté 
dinge dat die Zulu, as hy self die hele genealogiese ordening oorsien, die 
afgestorwe elemente nog steeds ’n lewende plek toeken langs die lewende 
elemente. Dat by ’n vraag wie nou die hoof oor ’n bepaaide eenheid is, 
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vlot die naam van die oorspronklike hoof gegee word terwyl by verder 
ondersoek blyk dat die man reeds ’n halwe eeu dood is en dat sy kleinseun 
tans die hoof oor die eenheid is. 


Egter die stat of funksie word nog altyd vereenselwig met die ou 
naam wat sy plek bly behou temidde van die tanslewendes. 


Egter vir die nugtere, daaglikse werking van die bestuursorganisasie 
kan dit nie anders wees dan dat slegs die lewende elemente aktief deel 
neem in die handhawing van reg en orde; dat dus in werklikheid die 
kader beperk bly tot ’n aantal statte wat ’n lewende en kompetente verteen- 
woordiging het. 


Die kern-kraal (stat) is die rhiddelpunt van die isigodi. Aan die hoof 
hiervan staan die induna yesigodi. Hierdie persoon kan (vernaamlik as 
die stat nog nie lank bestaan nie) in hoofsaak setbaas wees van die umnu- 
mzana wesifuhda. Hy kan egter ook in die o€ van die bevolking ’n klein 
umnumzana wees (volkshoof). 


Daar die stat in kern reeds tweedelig is, het die zsigodi-hoof nog ’n 
tsandla—hand—langs hom wat hom help in die bestuur. Hierdie 
isandla word die induna yohlangothi genoem en hy is die hoof van die 
krale in die tsigodi wat aan die uhlangothi van die kern-kraal toegevoeg is. 
Is die stat jonk dan kan albei zzénduna in daardie stat bly. Is die stat 
ouer, dan splits die uhlangothi-hoof af en hy bou sy eie kraal in die éstgodt. 
Dit verander egter niks aan die posisie nie. Bv. in die isigodi van die 
regimentstat kuBusa is Mnguni die induna yesiBay’ esikhulu (reeds a8 
klein umnumzana beskou deur die bevolking) en sy isandla is Zungu 
(hulle is dus geen familie van mekaar nie) Zungu word die induna voila - 
ngothi genoem van kubusa hoewel hy reeds sy eie kraal gebou het. 


Is die isigodt baie groot (soos bv. Shumayela) dan het elke induna nog 
sy eie isandla, m.a.w. die posisie lyk dan soos in die volgroeide kraal waat 
sowel die inkosana as die khohlwa hulle isandla (umnawe) gehad het. 


Behoort die stat tot die heersende isiBongo, dan is die hoof van die 
stat ’n klein umnumzana en sy isandla word gekies deur hom of deur die 
umnumzana wesifunda uit die kraalhoofde van die krale in die isigodi wat 
nie tot die familie behoort nie. 


Die funksie van die kern-kraal in die isigodi is sowel juridies as 
administratief. Hy sorg vir die handhawing van reg en orde; vir die 
uitgifte van woon—en bougrond en vir die oplossing van geskille tussen 
die krale binne sy gesagsfeer. Die mag van die umnumzana wesigodt is in 
die algemeen baie beperk, Hy is verantwoording verskuldig aan die hoof 
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van die kern-isiBongo, die umnumzana wesifunda. Partykeer het hy meer 
seggingskap (dis veral die gevalle waar die hoof van die isigodz ’n klein 
umnumzana is wat nie tot die kern-isi6ongo behoort nie) kan hy selfs 
boetes oplé (ukuhlawulisa) tot die waarde van een bees en kan hy in 
belangrike sake beslis (wkunquma). As sy gesag gebore is uit ’n lang- 
durige verblyf (veelal was sy kraal die eerste van belang wat in daardie 
gebied gebou is) dan beskou die bevolking hulle as opgesetenes op sy 
grond en word hy dikwels umninindawo—besitter van die gebied— 
genoem. Indie algemeen behandel die wmnumzana wesigodi die grond- 
sake en beslis hy (met sy iSandla lesigodi—isigodiraad) oor die toelating 
van nuwe lede tot die isigodi-gemeenskap. 


As onderdeel van die istfunda is die isigodi-hoof ondergeskik aan die 
hoof van die isifunda maar dit hang af van die krag van die hoér gesag of van 
die invloed van die isigodi-hoof of hierdie ondergeskiktheid as ’n forma- 
liteit of as ’n werklike verpligting beskou word. Onwillekeurig rys hier 
ook weer die moontlikheid dat by ’n sodanige verswakking van die hoére 
gesag, die istgodi deur ’n selfstandige ontwikkeling tot ’n isifunda kan 
uitgroei. Dit was die geval met die isigodi van Nsokaze wat tot die 
isifunda van Buthelezi uitgegroei het. So gee dus die istfunda dus nie net 
geboorte aan die isigodi nie maar ook die teenoorgestelde kan die geval 
wees, deurdat met die vermoé tot twee-deling ook die drang tot self- 
standigheid in die isitgodi aanwesig is. 


Die mense (en hulle nakomelinge) van daardie krale wat oorspronk- 
lik aan ’n bepaalde seksie van die kern-kraal toegevoeg is, sal die hoof van 
daardie seksie en sy inkosana altyd as hulle hoof en raadgewer bly beskou. 
(6aba kwethu—die vader in ons gebied). Hierdie verhouding kan taamlik 

‘heg wees wat die volgende geval bewys. Ujit die uwhlangothi van kubusa 
het die stat Ndase gekom wat as kern-kraal geplaas is oor ’n afgesnyde 
deel van die isigodi van Baza. In hierdie nuwe stat was uSibindi (Zungu) 
die induna yestbay’ esikhulu en sy isandla (induna yohlangothi) was umThe- 
ngwana (Simelane) was elk ’n aantal krale onder hulle beheer gehad het in 
die tstgodi (egter weer ondergeskik aan die hoofinduna van ku busa omdat 
nDase uit kubusa ge-phuma—voortgespruit—het. nDase het egter 
““doodgegaan.” (“dit was te warm daar”) en die gebied het weer 
teruggeval aan Baza. Die inkosana van uSibindi (Umkhonto) het weer 
teruggegaan na die isigodi van kubusa, waar hy later as hoof van die 
uhlangothi van hierdie isigodi aangestel is. 


Die inkosana van umThengwane (umTimkhulu) het na ’n ander 
landsdeel weggetrek. Nou kry ons dat die nakomelinge van die krale wat 
oorspronklik aan dié uhlangothi van Ndase toegevoeg is, vir ou grondsake 
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of ou lofolo-sake nog altyd na umTimkhulu gaan (waarvoor hulle myle 
ver moet loop) terwyl die nakomelinge van die krale wat oorspronklik 
aan die tstbay’ estkhulu van Ndase toegevoeg is, vir derglike sake umKhonto 
as die seun van uSibindi opsoek. Vir gewone delikte egter gaan hulle na 
die hoof van Baza omdat hulle tot die isigodi van Baza behoort. 


Hier lé dus twee gesagsfere oormekaar ; die jonge (uiterlike) oor die 
oue (dieperliggende) gesagsfeer. En dat hierdie twee sfere in die alge- 
meen nie in konflik met mekaar kom nie is te danke aan die feit dat die 
bevolking self die onderskeid weet te trek en by moeilikhede hom wend 
tot daardie outoriteite wat die saak tot die mees-bevredigende oplossing sal 
bring. 


Die isifunda van Buthelezi is ’n voorbeeld van die groei van isigodt 
tot isifunda. Die stat Nsokaze was immers ’n koningstat wat as kernstat 
die bestuur oor ’n eie isigodi gevoer het ondergeskik aan die gesag van die 
hoofstat van die Zulu-koning. Dit was ’n koningstat soos kubusa, 
Baza, Nodwengu en Gqikazi koningstatte was. Sy hoof was ’n setbaas 
van die koning, ’n induna wat deur die bevolking egter as volkshoof 
erken is. In daardie posisie was hierdie hoof die representante van twee 
gesagsfere nl. die vorstesfeer en die volksfeer. Met die verswakking van 
die vorstesfeer het die volksfeer ontswikkel, maar tegelykertyd in daardie 
ontwikkeling het die kern van ’n vorstegesag wat reeds in die volkshoof 
aanwesig is, ontwikkel en het die volksfeer op sy beurt weer aan ’n vorstes- 
feer geboorte gegee ; uMathole-Buthelezi, inkosana van Tshanebezwe, 
inkosana van Mnyamane, inkosana van Ngengelela, is umnumzana omkhulu 
(groot umnumzana) oor die groot gebied van die buthelezi-tstbongo, ’n 
prakties selfstandige hoof met ’n groot gesag wat nie afkomstig is van, of 
gevoed word deur, die feit dat hy nog altyd ’n groot induna van die Zulu- 
koning is nie. 


DIE KONINGSGESAG IN DIE UMHLABA 


Met umhlaba (of izwe) word bedoel die hele Zulu-ryk, die stamgebied 
van die Zulu-volk, die eenheid wat die izifunda omsluit, die grootste 
regsgemeenskap. 


Ook die umhlaba is, ewemin as die isifunda of die isigodi, ’n genealo- 
gies-gegroeide eenheid. Egter die verbreiding van die koningsgesag en 
die handhawing daarvan berus op prinsipes wat of genealogies is en 
gegroei het, of langs analoé lyne ontwikkel het, nl. volgens die beginsel 
van die twee-deling, soos dit by die kraal aangetoon is. 


Die huidige toestand in Zululand is ’n moeilike arbeidsveld vir die 
ondersoeker. Vernaamlik drie ontwrigtende faktore wat gedurende ’n 
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eeu lang hulle irivloed laat geld het, lewer hom die skerwe van ’n oor- 
spronklik volkome geheel, die patriarchaal-despotiese struktuur van die 
Zulu-umhlaba van Shaka. 


Die faktore wat verantwoordelik is vir die ondermyning van die 
eenheid van die ryk is: 


1. Onderlinge rivaliteit en tweedrag tussen die pretendente tot die 
Zulu-troon. Die val van Shaka was reeds die gevolg van ’n derglike 
rivaliteit; Dingane het sy broer Shaka (laat) vermoor. Tydens die reger- 
ing van Dingane is die saamhorigheid van die Zulu-volk verswak deur 
die aanhang wat sy broer Mpande gekry het. 


2. Die witman wat eers teen die grense van die ryk gedruk het, toe 
die eenheid onder Dingane verbreek het en van die tyd af die gesag en 
gebied van die Zulu-konings ingeknot het totdat hierdie luisterryke 
despote niks meer was as strooipoppe van die witmans-regering waarin 
die hart en bloedsomloop van ’n eie selfstandige gesag skaars meer geklop 
het. Veel van hul groot zzinduna was in hulle gesag immers nie meer 
afhanklik van hom nie maar het volkome gesteun op die magtige arm van 
die blanke administrasie (sien noot 14 oor die induna yasebukwint). 


3. Die opkoms van die hoofde van die kleiner eenhede wat in hul 
drang na selfstandigheid in elke verswakking van die sentrale gesag ’n 
voedingsbodem gevind het vir die ontwikkeling van hulle eie mag. Hierin 
is hulle gehielp deur die witman wat hulle waardigheid (partykeer oor- 
matig) gesteun het. 


Ek kan dus in die volgende reels nie ’n noukeurige beskrywing van 
die gehele kader gee nie, ek kan slegs aantoon op watter beginsels daardie 
kader opgebou is. 


Die ryk word bestuur deur ’n stelsel van koningstatte wat op dieselfde 
manier ontstaan en ontwikkel soos ons dit gesien het by die zsifunda. Die 
teridens by hierdie statte-verbreiding is genealogies, soos by die istfunda. 
Dit beteken dat die koning vir ’n aantal van sy vrouens dwars oor die 
land sy statte bou. Aan die hoof van hierdie statte plaas hy sy ézinduna 
ohlangothini en esiBayeni esikhulu ; die eerste is die isandla van die laaste. 


Die funksies van hierdie statte is in die algemeen tweeledig, a. 
bestuurssentra wat ondergeskik is aan die hoofstat, b. sentra vir die 
opleiding en herberging van regimente, dus militére kampe. 


Veral hierdie laaste funksie moet, daar die Zulu-ryk baie militaristies 
gegrondves was, nie onderskat word nie. Albei funksies beoog dieselfde 
doel ; die vetbreiding en handhawing van die senttale koningsgesag. 
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In die loop van tye het ’n geweldige aantal van hierdie statte ontstaan, 
die meeste het egter alweer hulle invloed verloor of heeltemaal uitgesterf. 


Die statte het almal hul eie plek en rangorde in die groot kader 
gehad, op dieselfde manier as wat ons dit reeds by die isifunda-statte 
gesien het. Die rangorde van die verskillende izinduna het afgehang van 
die rangorde van die statte wat hulle bestuur het. Omdat kuBusa uit die 
isthay’ esikhulu van Gqikazi gekom het, is sy hoofinduna hoér in rang as 
die hoofinduna van Baza wat uit die uhlangothi van Gqikazi gekom het. 
Albei is egter weer ondergeskik aan die hoofinduna van Gqikazi. 


Diagram IV gee ’n klein aantal van die belangrikste koningstatte 
(tmizt enkosi) in Zululand. Hoewel die skema lank nie volledig is nie, 
toon dit tog duidelik aan dat die beginsel van die kraaldeling ook hier 
weer aanwesig is. 


Die oudste bekende umuzit wenkosi (koningstat) is Nobam6a. Dit is 
vandag nog die “ heilige ” stat, die “‘ baarmoeder ” van Zululand, waar 
0.a. die staatsfetishe (die zzinkata zezwe) gebére is. Dit was die stat van 
die Zulu-voorvader Ndaba, Uit Nofamba het esiHleBeni (vir Jama) 
_ gekom ; uit esiHlebeni het emBebeni (vir Senzangakhona) gekom; uit 
emBebeni het Nqakavini (vir Shaka) gekom. (Ook nog Gugundlovu vir 
Dingane wat op die diagram nie aangegee is nie); uit Nqakavini het 
Lambongwenya gekom (vir Mpande); Lambongwenya het verder 
geboorte gegee aan Gqikazi (Cetshwayo, inkosana) en iMathe (uZiwedu, 
umnawenkosana). Die inkosana-stat van Gqikazi was Undi, verder 
Phisendlini, dan Mahashi (die teenswoordige woonplek van die regent 
van Zululand. 


Aan die hand van wat reeds gesé is oor die vorige diagramme, het 
hierdie skema geen verder verduideliking nodig nie om die twee-deling 
ook hier te kan vasstel. As opmerking moet hierby gevoeg word dat ’n 
aantal van hierdie statte reeds “ dood ” is. (Bv. Zwela en Guqu het in 
die isifunda van Buthelezi opgegaan en Ndase bestaan nie meer nie), 
terwyl daar statte van ander vertakkings van die Zulu-zstbongo is, wat nog 
aktief deel neem in die bestuursvoering maar wat nie op hierdie diagram 
aangegee is nie. 


Dan is daar nog statte wat nie imizi enkos is nie maar wat tog ’n 
bestuursfunksie het. Dit is die statte van groot qgbanumzana of izinduna 
wat namens die koning (?) ’n gebied (¢stgodi of istfunda) bestuur. In die 
oorspronklike kader sou hulle toegevoeg gewees het aan die een of ander 
koningstat en sou die posisie analoog wees met soortgelyke statte in die 
tsifunda-gemeenskap. 
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§ (hierdie diagram is lang nie volledig nie, en te reken na die heftige diskussies 
is die volgorde waarskynlik 


wat die verskillende segsliede hieroor gehad het, 
nie heeltemal korrek nie). 


DIAGRAM IV ($) 
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In die teenswoordige tyd egter is die kader sodanig verbrokkel dat 
daar net enkele izifunda genoem kan word waar die Zulu-huis direk sy 
gesag kan uitoefen. Die vernaamstes hiervan is die isifunda van Mshiyeni 
(regent van Zululand en broer van die oorlede koning Solomoni) en die 
isifunda van Mgixo-Zulu (seun van uZiwedu wat die umnawenkosana van 
Cetshwayo was. Mgixo is op die oomblik regent vir die inkosana van 
mPikanini, inkosana van uZiwedu). 


In hierdie twee gebiede kan nog gesé word dat die bestuur gehand- 
haaf word volgens genealogies-bepaalde lyne van rangorde van die 
koningstatte. 


In die ander iz¢funda, waaruit die Zulu-umhlaba saamgestel is, kry 
die hoofde ’n groot mate van vryheid en is die ondergeskiktheid aan die 
Zulu-koning dikwels meer formaliteit as werklikheid. Dit is egter 
moontlik dat dit slegs van tydelike aard is en dat die gesag van die Zulu- 
huis opnuut meer gevestig word as die inkosana van Solomoni opvolg. 


Algemeen word egter deur die oues van dae beweer dat onder die 
bestuur van die witman, daar groot indunas aangestel is waar hulle van 
tevore nooit van gehoor het nie en dat die hoofde van die t21funda teen- 
_ swoordig meer mag het as wat hulle ooit onder Shaka, Dingane of Mpande 
sou gehad het. Een ou segsman het opgewonde met sy arms beduie 
dat daardie izinduna en abanumzana wat eers so hoog gestaan het, nou sd 
laag was en diegenes wat eers onsigbaar klein was sodat mens nooit van 
hulle kon hoor nie, was nou sd hoog en groot. Dit het net gekom omdat 
hulle in die boeke van die iGowomeni (goewernement) ingeskryf was ; 
hulle was induna yasebukwini ! 


En al mag hierdie ou Zulu in sy verbittering te veel gegeneraliseer 
het, die algemene instemming waarmee sy woorde onder die andere 
toehoorders ontvang is, gepaard met my eie ervaring op hierdie 
gebied, bewys tog wel dat die oorspronklike kader van die koningsbestuur 
in die Zulu-umhlaba verre van gaaf meer is. 


Vir sover ek kon nagaan, het daar in die oorspronklike stelsel twee 
soorte van izifunda bestaan. 


Ten eerste daardie gebiede wat direk onder ’n bepaalde tak van die 
Zulu-isiBongo gestaan het. Die hoof van hierdie familie-tak was ’n 
umntwana—prins—wat in regte lyn afgestam het van een van die hoof- 
hutte van die Zulu-hoofstat in Derglike wmntwana was uZiwedu. Hier- 
die abantwana het hoewel hulle ’n landsdeel bestuur het, tog altyd die 
inkosana van die vorige Zulu-koning as hulle koning en familie-hoof bly 
erken. ’n Enkele keer het ’n derglike umntwana hom nie meer ondergeskik 
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gevoel aan die gesag van die hoof van sy koninklike familie nie en het hy 
hom van die ryk afgesplits. Dit was die geval met uSibebu wat teen 
Cetshwayo opgestaan het, hom verslaan het en later op sy beurt deur 
Dinizulu verslaan is. Deur die inmenging en beskerming van die 
Engelse regering (1888) het uSibebu daarin geslaag om nie alleen sy lewe 
te behou nie maar ook om vir die res van sy lewe selfstandig te bly. Sy 
seun uBokwe regeer tans oor ’n afgesplitste deel (isifunda) van Zululand 
en erken nie sy ondergeskiktheid aan die Zulu-koning nie (hy vorm selfs 
sy eie regimente). 


Ten tweede was daar izifunda wat tot ’n groot mate van selfstandig- 
heid ontwikkel het. Dit was of die reste van ou verowerde eenheidjies 
of nuwe eenhede wat hulle self in tye van bestuursverswakking ontwikkel 
het. (sien die isifunda van Buthelezi) Party van daardie eenhede het 
hulle ontstaan te danke aan ’n maatreel van die witmans regering deur die 
aanstelling van ’n groot induna aan wie ’n gebied toegeken is wat hy as 
getroue dienaar van die Goewernement kon bestuur. En dit het hy in 
die algemeen weer gedoen op die ou bekende wyse, nl. deur die bou van 
statte. op die manier soos ons dit reeds tevore gesien het, gepaard gaande 
met die aanstelling van “linker ”’ en “ regter ” zzinduna oor onderdele 
(izigodi) van sy gebied. 


DIE TWEE-EENHEID IN DIE REGIMENTSTELSEL 


Die vorming van regimente is een van die belangrikste uitingsvorm 
van die koningsgesag. Inkosi yodwa inamandla ukubutha abantu Bayo— 
net die koning kan regimente vorm. 


Die vorming van regimente berus op die saamgroepering van 
ouderdomsklasse. 


Elke isigodi lewer sy iviyo (meerv. amaviyo of regimentsonderdele) 
op. hierdie amaviyo is ingekwartier in die naasbysynde regimentstat. 
Slegs as die amaviyo bymekaar gebring word by die hoof-regimentstat 
(soos uSutu van Dinizulu) vorm hulle die hele regiment. Daar in elke 
isigodi lede is van verskillende regimente, het elke regimentstat ’n aantal 
amavtyo van verskillende regimente. 


In die kader van die volledige regiment neem die amaviyo hulle plek 
in, ooreenkomstig die plek wat die regimentstat in die kader van die ander 
statte inneem. 


Ons kry dus ook hier weer dat daar in een regiment ’n aantal. amaviyo 
is wat afkomstig is van uhlangothi-statte en ’n aantal wat afkomstig is van 
isibay’ esikhulu-statte. Die rangorde van die verskillende regiment- 
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sizinduna hang ten nouste saam met die statte waarby hulle amaviyo 
ingekwartier is. 


Behalwe hierdie rangorde (binne een regiment) bestaan ’n soortge- 
lyke orde ook tussen die regimente onderling. Ons kry dus ’n aantal 
regimente wat ohlangothini genoem word en ’n aantal wat esiBayeni esikhulu 
genoem word. Elke seksie het sy hoofregiment en die hoofregiment 
estBayent esikhulu is die vernaamste regiment van die Zulu impi. Die 
hoofgeneraal—uzime—van die hoofregiment estbayeni esikhulu (dit is die 
regiment waarin die koning self ge-6utha is) is die hoofgeneraal van die 
Zulu leer. 


Tans is daar nog 9 “ lewende” regimente (amabutho). 
Hulle is: 


ohlangothini estBayeni esikhulu 
Felaphakathi Vukayibambe 
Cijelimpi Phondolwendlovu 
Nqabayembube Bokodebomvu 
enTabayezulu Falaza 

Dakwa 


Fel: phakathi is die hoofregiment ohlangothini en Vukayibambe is die 
hoofregiment esibayeni esikhulu, dus die vernaamste regiment van die 


Zulu impi. 


Voordat die jong regiment gevorm is en sy naam en generaal gekry 
het, word hulle geoefen deur ’n lid van ’n ouer regiment. Hierdie man 
word die induna yendoda genoem en hy word beskou as die “‘ vader ” van 
die jong regiment. Ook nadat die regiment sy naam gekry het en die 
induna enkulu yezinsizwa (die hoofgeneraal wat uit die eie geledere gekies 
word) aangestel is, bly hierdie induna yendoda die raadgewer van die 
regiment. uKhambi-Mnguni, uzime—hoofgeneraal—van Vukayibambe 
en die Zulu impi, het die vergelyking getref tussen die induna yendoda van 
die regiment en die uyise waBantu van ’n kraal. Duideliker bewys dat dus 
ook by die organisasie van die amabutho—regimente—die beginsels van 
die kraal-struktuur weer die grondslag vorm, kan moeilik gevind word. 


Die regiment is nou verbonde met die koninklike familie, nie net 
deur hulle inkwartiering in die konings-krale nie maar veral omdat daar in 
’n regiment meesal een of meer abantwana—prinse—van die Zulu- 
isiBongo ingedeel is. Hierdie abantwana is nooit izinduna van ’n regiment 
nie. Hulle is amhehlo enkosi—oé van die koning—in die regiment. Nie- 
teenstaande dit, het hulle ’n belangrike invloed op die regiment. 
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Diagram V gee ’n skematiese voorstelling van die koningstat Dakwa 
op die tydstip toe die regiment Dakwa gevorm is (1902). 


Die stat is weer verdeel in twee helftes, ’n uhlangothi en ’n isiBay’ 
estkhulu. Verder kan ’n verdeling gemaak word tussen die boonste 
statsdeel waar die lede van koninglike bloed en hulle gesinne woon, en 
die onderste deel van die stat waar die hutte van die regiment Dakwa 
gebou is. Die indlunkulu was verteenwoordig deur die umntwana 
omkhulu, Mnyaiza. Sy linker isandla was Maju6ela en sy regter isandla 
was Nqaakathelani. Die isicamelo sesibay’ esikhulu— kopkussing ’— 
van Ngakathelani was uBekizulu en die isicamelo sohlangothi was Mahla- 
thini. In die istsusomuzi—maag van die kraal—het in die linker en 
regter seksie vrouens en gesinne van Zulu gebly wat geen isibalo gehad 
het nie. Onderkant die isisusomuzi, aan die linker en regter kant was die 
amaviyo van die Dakwa-ibutho gestasioneer. Die hooftnduna van die 
linker amaviyo—induna yezinsizwa yohlangothi—was mDukuzinde. Die 
induna yendoda (ook uthulasizwe genoem) van die uhlangotht amavtyo, 
was mDabule. 


Die hoofinduna van die isibay’ estkhulu amavtyo (die uzime van die 
_ Dakwa regiment) was uMashigele terwyl die hoofinduna yendoda (uthula- 
ztzwe omkhulu) uGotsha, afkomstig uit die uKhandempemvu regiment 
was. 


Die amaviyo van die regiment het binne hulle eie seksie nog ’n plek 
gekry wat in ooreenstemming was met die plek wat hulle izigodi (statte) 
in die landskader ingeneem het. 


Indien al die regimente by die hoof regimentstat.(uSutu) sou versamel 
(ukuhlangana) sou ook hierdie geweldige stat in twee seksies verdeel word 
met die vyf estBayeni esikhulu amabutho in dieregter seksie en die vier 
ohlangothini amabutho in die linkerseksie. Binnekant elk van daardie 
seksies sou nie alleen die regimente ’n bepaalde plek, ooreenkomstig 
hulle rangorde, kry nie, maar ook in elke regiment sou die amavtyo eers 
soos bo aangegee, verdeel word. 


By die opmars in of uit die hoofstat het elke zvzyo en tbutho sy plek 
gevind in een geweldige lang lyn van soldate (van vyf tot tien man in een 
gelid) met die ohlangothini iviyo uit die laagste regimentstat van die 
laagste ohlangothini regiment (enTabayezulu) voorop en die estbayent 
esikhulu ivityo van die hoogsteregimentstat (Gqikazi) van die hoogste 
regiment (Vukayibambe) geheel agter. 


Indien ’n sensus moes geneem word waaruit die hele kader van die 
ryksorganisasie in een rangorde van laag na hoog moes blyk (in hierdie 
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rangorde sou dan sowel prinse, as izinduna en izigodi aanwesig of verteen- 
woordig wees) dan sou die opmars van die regimente uit die hoofstat ’n 
volkome suiwer beeld daarvan gee. 


DIE BEES IN DIE TWEE-EENHEID 


Dit ly geen twyfel nie dat die twee-eenheids begrip ’n uiters belang- 
rike rol speel in die Zulu lewe, dat die twee-eenheids gedagte integraal 
deel vorm van elke sosiale of politieke ordening. Daar is rede om aan te 
neem dat hierdie twee-eenhede geen phenomenon is wat spesifiek-Zulu 
genoem kan word nie. 


In die Wetgewing (Codes) is die beginsel aanvaar deur die erkenning 
van die verskillende “‘ houses ” in die kraal. ’n Resente publikasie (G. 
Wilson: Land Rights of Individuals among the Nyakyusa, 1938, bl. 13) 
gee ’n duidelike aanwysing dat sover noord as Tanganyika die twee-deling 
“still a vital part (is) of their constitutional law.” Die talryke plekke in 
die literatuur waar ons direk of indirek op die aanwesigheid van ’n twee- 
eenheids beginsel opmerksaam gemaak word (bv. deur die melding van 
‘junior house”’ of “right-hand ”’ of “ left-hand house’’) in die struktuur 
van kraal—of ander eenhede, laat vermoed dat, indien nie miskien nie 
algemeen-Bantu, hierdie kompleks tog sekerlik deel vorm van die inner- 
like struktuur van ’n groot aantal Bantu stamme (veral langs die Ooskus). 


’n Veronderstelling dat by al hierdie stamme (waaroor die gegewens 
op hierdie punt dikwels skamel is) die twee-eenheids beginsel so volledig 
en kragtig aangevoel word soos by die Zulu, is op die oomblik voorbarig ; 
veral omdat daar reeds aanwysings bestaan dat verskillende uitingsvorme 
hiervan reeds afsterf of ’n verandering ondergaan (Wilson : bl. 13 ; Cook, 
Bomvana, Diagram bl. 143 ; daardie aantekenings in hierdie opstel waar 
ek die verskynsel ‘‘ alik’ tkhohlwa ” vermeld). 


Vir die kennis en begrip van Bantu bevolking lyk dit my egter van 
belang om te weet dat die moontlikheid van ’n derglike beginsel bestaan en 
dat die bevolking hiermee werk en in terme hiervan dink. 


As slotopmerking is egter ’n vraag oor die basis van hierdie 
eienaardigheid geregverdig. 


Die bees speel ’n uitermate belangrike rol in die Zulu-en ander 
Bantu-samelewings, veral in hul religieuse en ekonomiese lewe. Nou is 
dit in die lig van wat ek hierbo vermeld het nie toevallig dat by die (sere- 
moniéle) slagting van ’n bees, die verdeling van vleis korrespondeer met 
die rangorde van die persone of groepe aan wie die stukke uitgedeel word. 
Ons kry as ’n bees in die kraal vir die inwoners geslag word, dat die kraal- 
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hoof die isixhanti—spierbult by die nek—kry. Die inkosana en umnawe- 
nkosana kry die insonyama yenxeba—daardie stuk oor die ribbe ter regter- 
syde, waar die bees gesteek is. Die tkhohlwa en xmnwawekhohlwa kry 
die soortgelyke deel van die linkersyde. Die uyise wabantu kry die 
istfuba—borsstuk. 


Die insonyama yenxeba is die belangrikste stuk van die bees. By 
seremoniéle slagting kry die vernaamste persoon, dus die persoon vir wie 
die bees geslag word, hierdie stuk. Die uitleg waarom die kraalhoof die 
tsixhanti kry, isomdat hy “ hoér staan as een van die ander in die kraal,” 
dat die uyise wabantu die bors kry “ omdat hy die middelpunt van sy 
mense is, netsoos die bors in die middel lé tussen die twee sye.” 


Daar word algemeen gesé dat as daar beeste by die hoofstat geslag 
word, die estBayeni esikhulu regimente die regterkant se stukke vleis van 
die bees kry terwyl die ohlangothini regimente die linker stukke kry. Die 
hoofregiment (Vukayibambe) kry die tsifuba “‘ omdat VukayiBbambe soos 
die vader (vergel. uyise waBantu) van die regimente is ; omdat dit die 
regiment is van die koning (wat die vader van alle mense is—uytse wabo 


Bonke abantu.)” 


Na ’n opmerking van een van my segsliede (uQalindlela-Mnguni, 
induna yesibay’ esikhulu van kubusa) “‘ as daar geen beeste in die Zulu- 
krale was nie, die Zulu-volk nie sou geweet het van twee kraalhelftes nie,” 
het ek omsigtig gevra of hulle dan miskien ’n gelykenis sien tussen die 
bees-as-eenheid en die kraal-as-eenheid. 


Die antwoord was verrassend deur sy onomwondenheid en beves- 
tiging van al die ander segsliede, sowel by Nongoma as by Mahla6athini : 


akustyo into esixhabangileyo, into esiyaztyo—dit is nie ’n saak wat ons 
nou uitgedink het nie, ons weet dit. Toe teken hy met sy vinger ’n gebrek- 
kige ovaalvorm in die sand wat volgens hom die romp van ’n bees moes 
voorstel. Aan die bokant by die nek het hy die plek van die kraalhoof 
gewys. Op borshoogte het sy vinger die uyise wabantu gewys. Op 
skouerhoogte aan die regtersy het hy die inkosana geplaas met in die 
regterflank die umnawenkosana, terwyl die ikhohlwa en umnawekhohlwa 
op die linkerskouer en flank gewys is. Volgens hulle sou dus die kraal in 
sy struktuur hom soos ’n bees voordoen. 


Die voorstelling en belewing van ’n maatskaplike groep in ’n tasbare 
(organiese) eenheid, vind mens onder meerdere volke op die wéreld. 


By. op Bali (Ned. Oos Indié) sien die bevolking die dorp as ’n mens- 
like wese wat met die gesig na die grond gekeer, op sy verskillende lig- 
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gaamsdele soos kop, rek, skouer, ribbe ens, plek bied vir die bepaalde 
dorpsbestuurslede. (H.K. Jacobs, Memorie van Overgave der Onderafd. 
Kloenkoeng—1935). Ook die poeri’s (tempels) by Gianjar en die erwe 
by Kloenkoeng word as menslike liggame gesien. 


By die Toba-Batak word by adat-feeste ’n karbouw (buffel) geslag 
en aan die verdeling van die vleis kan mens duidelik die rangorde van 
hoofde en regsgemeenskappe sien (Vergouwen, Rechtsleven der Toba- 
Bataks bl. 106 e.v.) “‘ Elk stukje vleesch van het geslachte dier en elk 
beenstuk vertegenwoordigt een zekere waarde en een bepaalde plaats in 
de maatschappij.”’ 


In suid-Tapanoeli (Sumatra) word die Batakse maatskappy (waar 
mens ’n stelsel van drie gekoppelde trougroepe kry) gesien as ’n kookpot 
en stel die drie stutte voor die eie agnate-groep, die aangetroude groep 
waarvan die agnate-groep sy vrouens kry, en die aangetroude groep 
waaraan die agnate-groep sy vrouens lewer. (Haga, Nota omtrent de 
Inlandsche Rechtsgemeenschappen in het gewest Tapanoeli—1930). 


Op die Tanimbar-eilande, waar die bevolking van seevaarders 
afgestam het, word die dorp as ’n prauw (skuitjie) gesien en herinner die 
titels van die verskillende dorpsnotabele aan die van die verskillende 
roeiers in die prauw. (Dr. B. A. G. Vroklage : Cultuurstromingen langs 
de Noordkust van Nieuw Guinea, “ Tropisch Nederland”? IX—1936, 
p. 103. Spore van hierdie kultuur word nog gevind op die Kei-eilande, 
Oost Flores, Zuid Toradja. Madoera en ander gebiede). 


_ Daar bestaan dus aanduidings dat die Zulu ’n sekere ooreenkoms 
herken in die struktuur van sy kraal en in die bees ; dat hy dus sy kraal 
“sien” soos ’n bees. ’n Akademiese vraag of die kraal struktuur nou van 
die bees afgelei is of dat omgekeerd die verdeling van vleis by die bees- 
slagting van die kraalstruktuur afgelei is, lyk my op die oomblik van 
minder belang. Wat egter van groot belang kan wees, is om te onder- 
soek of ’n derglike organiese struktuurvorm bekend is by ander Bantu- 
stamme (vernaamlik langs die Oos-kus). Slegs ’n derglike ondersoek 
sou kan vasstel of hierdie kultuurvorm algemeen verspreid Bantu-eie is, 
of dat dit slegs beperk is tot enkele stamme waar die bees ’n so vername 
rol speel soos by die Zulu. 
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NOTE 


1, Met eie vrouens word bedoel daardie vrouens wat hy self gelofola 
het of wat vir hom persoonlik gelo6ola is. Want in ’n groot kraal kan ’n 
aantal vrouens met hulle gesinne bly wat nie sy eie is nie. Derglike 
vrouens kan aan hom toegevoeg wees onder die leviraat en in hierdie 
geval sal die kinders wat deur die kraalhoof by daardie vrouens verwek 
word, behoort tot die familie van die oorlede broer, Dan kan daar 
vrouens wees van mans wat by hom kom—khonza---onderdak soek 
wat, alhoewel hulle in die kraal bly, nie in die familie-eenheid 
opgeneem is nie. : 


Ook vrouens van nabye of verre familie van die kraalhoof kan in sy 
kraal bly as hulle mans vir korter of langer tyd afwesig is uit die eie kraal. 


2. In die literatuur word geen onderskeid gemaak tussen indlunkulu 
en hut van inkosana nie. Daar word net die indlunkulu genoem waaruit 
die tnkosana gebore word. Die rede waarom ek hier twee hutte in plaas 
van een noem, sal uit die teks blyk. 


3. Dit is die hut wat in die Codes as ’n afsonderlike ‘‘ House ” met 
_Igqadi betitel word. Bryant (Zulu—Engels Woordeboek) maak hier ook 
melding van, noem dit egter Ingadi—die terms het ek in Zululand nie 
hoor gebruik nie. Dit wil egter nie beteken dat hulle daar onbekend is 
nie. 


4. Die woord beteken in algemene sin “ kant,” “sy ” van mens, 
dier of voorwerp wat as tweesydig beskou kan word.—sien Bryant (Z-E. 
Woordeboek). 


5. Daar bestaan ’n eienaardige verskil oor wat “‘regs” en wat 
“links ” is. Die tweedeling is nie spesifiek Zulu nie. Junod (Life of a 
South African Tribe I. 312) gee bv. ’n voorstelling wat 180° anders is, 
dus die belangrikste helfte is hier (gesig na Hoofhut) links geteken. Ook 
by die Zulu bestaan nog onsekerheid oor hierdie punt en omdat onwaar- 
skynlik is om hierdie verskil as bloot toevallig te beskou, sal dit nuttig 
wees om by ’n volgende geleentheid hier dieper op in te gaan. Een 
outoriteit oor die Zulu (Bryant, Z. E. Woordeboek by indlunkulu en 
ikhohlo) huldig dieselfde mening as ek hier aanneem, so ook die Code 
van 1932. Hunter (Reaction to Conquest bl. 16) noem “‘ regs” wat ek 
“links ’ noem ; t.o.s. van die hoofhut en beeskraal blyk egter ook die 
linker seksie die ikhohlo te wees hoewel sy dit “ right-hand house ”’ noem. 
Die noot onder bl. 16 skyn egter in direkte konflik met die diagram wat sy 
geteken het, want daar word meegedeel dat na die dood van die moeder 
van die umzi, geen hut direk teenoor beeskraal hek gebou word nie (plek 
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van indlunkulu) maar dat die hut van die “‘ great wife ” effens na “‘ regs ” 
(egter gesig na beeskraal!) gebou word en die hut van die “‘ right-hand 
wife ” effens na links (spreker weer met gesig na beeskraal). en “‘ there 
the first wife is sometimes called right-hand wife and the second wife 
left-hand wife ” (!); Terwyl uit teks en diagram duidelik blyk dat die 
vrou wat eers right-hand wife genoem is, nie anders is as die vrou wat by 
die Zulu die ikhohlo is nie, dus die “‘ left-hand wife.”’ Hierdie voor- 
beelde is egter voldoende om aan te toon dat sowel in terminologie as in 
begrip daar nog duisterhede is. 


6. Daar kan verwarring ontstaan oor die term umnawe omdat 
hiermee partykeer bedoel word ’n eie broer, gebore uit dieselfde moeder. 
Bryant (Z. E. Woordeboek) gee hierdie verklaring en sé dat umnawe 
(umna) en umnawa dieselfde is. Volgens my eie beskeie ervaring word 
epter onderskeid gemaak tussen wmnawa,=eie broer en umnawe=half- 
broer uit ’n ander moeder. 


Wat ek hier aandui (dus die umnawe as persoon of hut, gekoppel aan 
’n ander hut) word deur Bryant as ingadi betitel. Hierdie term het ek 
egter nog nie gehoor nie, dus die kans bestaan dat dit verouderd is. 


7. Life of a South African Tribe I. bl. 310. 


8. Onder “ moeder van die kraalhoof ” kan hier verstaan word een 
van die vrouens wat hy “‘ moeder” noem. Dit hoef dus nie noodwendig 
sy eie moeder te wees nie maar kan ’n ander vrou van sy vader wees (soos 
later gesien word, kan dit in baie gevalle die moeder van die umnawe- 
nkosana uit sy vader se kraal wees). 


9. In die Code van 1932 (s. 1(4) b.) word die uytse waBbantu as ’n 
selfstandige hut voorgestel onder die naam van istZinda. Tereg word 
egter opgemerk dat hierdie hut ’n ander status het as die ikhohlo of igadi. 


10. Die gegewens in hierdie verband oor Nongoma sal hopelik 
binnekort gepubliseer word, daar A. C. Myburgh en L. T. de Jager 
hulle met die ondersoek in hierdie kwessie belas het. 


11, Sien in hierdie verband Prof. F. D. Holleman Synthetische 
vormen in de ‘ Primitieve’ Cultuur.’’ Batavia 1932. 


12. Indien so ’n umnawe in die kraal aanwesig is, sal hy met sy 
halfbroer saamgaan. Ek weet egter van ’n enkele uitsondering waarby 
deur ’n slegte verhouding tussen inkosana en umnawenkosana, laasge- 
noemde sy eie kraal gebou het en dus nie eers saam met sy halfbroer 
gebly het nie. Die segsliede het egter gesé dat dit sekerlik nie die reel 
was nie en dat die man nomhawu—jaloers—was. 
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13. So sterk word partykeer die behoefte aan ’n derglike middel- 
punt gevoel dat ek gevalle teengekom het waar die inkosana, na die dood 
van sy vader, ’n vrou uit sy kraal geneem het en haar in die ou kraal 
geplaas het (waar geen uyise wabantu was nie) om ’n uyise wabantu vir 
daardie kraal te gee. In hierdie geval was dus ’n seun van die inkosana 
die “‘ vader ” oor sy “‘ vaders ” (vader en ooms van hom). 


14. Die woord induna veronderstel onmiddellik ’n ondergeskikt- 
heid van daardie persoon aan ’n hoére gesag wat hom tot induna gemaak 
het. Hy is dus ’n “ setbaas”’ van ’n koning, goewernement of selfs 
volkshoof. Dit in teenstelling met uwmnumzana, wat ’n man aandui wat 
in ’n bepaalde gesagsposisie gegroet het (dus ’n volkshoof of sy erflike 
opvolger). 


As die verskil tussen hierdie twee terms nie duidelik gesien word 
nie, kan dit tot groot misverstande lei. Daar is nl. ’n groot aantal volks- 
hoofde, wat ook imduna is. Prakties almal wat umnumzana is, is ook 
induna van ’n hoér gesag, 


So is die umnumzana wesifunda, dikwels ’n induna enkulu (groot 
induna) van die Zulu-koning. So kan ’n umnumzana wesigodi ’n induna 
wees van ’n umnumzana wesifunda, Egter lank nie al die izinduna is | 
umnumzana nie. 


Izinduna kan benoem word vir elke doel. In juridies-administratiewe 
funksie word hulle dikwels induna yecala—induna van die sake—genoem. 
As aanvoerders van regimente of regimentseenhede word hulle induna 
yebutho genoem, terwyl daardie persone wat as setbase van die blanke 
regering, hulle posisie nie te danke het aan enige ondersteuning van volk 
of volksinstelling nie, soms induna yasebukwini—induna uit die (regering 
se) boeke—genoem word omdat hulle as getroue handlangers van die 
Administrasie geregistreer staan. 


15. Met opset sal ek die gangbare term “ district’ en “ ward ” 
vermy omdat dit verwarring kan stig. Die Tswana “ ward ” (Schapera : 
Handbook of Tswana Law : 19 e.v. ; 91 e.v. ; 279 e.v. ; Social Structure of 
the Tswana Ward, Bantu Studies, September, 1935) is nl. heeltemaal 
anders opgebou as die Zulu isigodi (onderverdeling van die tstfunda) en 
ook die Xhosa ‘‘ ward” (G. P. Lestrade: Some notes on the Political 
Organization of certain Xhosa-speaking tribes, Transaction R.S.S.A. 
XXIV-IV) kan miskien nie bedek word deur die Zulu isigodi nie. Verder 
kom die indeling in distrikte deur die Administrasie dikwels nie ooreen 
met die inheemse indeling in izifunda nie. Daarby sien ek geen enkele 
beswaar (inteendeel baie voordele) in die gebruik van inheemse termino- 
logie by die aanduiding van inheemse eenhede. 
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16. In hierdie diagram is regs weer istBay’ esikhulu en links die 
uhlangothi. 


Die krale Nsokaze en Shumayela gee die volledige kraal splitsing 
die ander krale het dus nie die volledige aantal amakhanda gehad nie. 


Die umnumzana-stat ohlangothini is nou iMemeza waar die umnumzana 
wohlangothi bly (uMunyu), iKhukhula, is egter die hoofstat waaruit 
iMemeza gespruit het. Indien Memeza uitsterf, sal iKhukhula die 
opvolger lewer. Indien iKhukhula uitsterf sal kaShaka die opvolger 
lewer, indien kaShaka uitsterf sal die beurt kom aan Kwasankohlwa, 
daarna aan Jinga. 


So sal die erfopvolging by die isibay’ estkhulu wees ; Phindangena, 
Dakwadunusa, NsaSekhuluma, Masondo, Intunjane, mPithimpithi, 
Shengawonyundayo, mPambukulo, Shumayela, Neola, Lindazwe, Wa- 
sontindoda, Phiso, Swelenkomo, Imakhukhuqulo. 


(a) Masondo het ’n uyise wabantu nl. uDamu. Die inkosana van 
Masondo, mTuonevumelo, het sonder umnawe in Intunjane gekom. 
Die umnawenkosana was Lugodo, wat na ’n onbekende plek weggetrek 
het. Verder het Masondo geen uhlangothi nie (sien verder). 


(b) mPithimpithi se wyise wabantu is uXhamu en hier is selfs ’n 
umnawe uyise wabantu, dus ’n hut wat aan die uytse wabantu-hut gekoppl 
is. Die erfgenaam van daardie gekoppelde hut was egter nog so jonk dat 
my segsliede sy naam nie geweet het nie. Verder het mPithimpithi geen 
uhlangothi nie. 


(c) kaShaka se uyise wabantu is nHlabathi. Die ander krale het 
nie (meer) ’n uwyise wabantu nie. 


(d) iKhukhula, Masondo en mPithimpithi is bestempel as krale 
waar alik’ ikhohlwa—geen khohlwa is nie—Dit beteken dat hierdie 
drie krale geen uhlangothi het nie. Dit is nie te wyte aan die feit dat die 
uhlangothi hutte geen opvolgers gebaar het nie, maar deurdat daar met 
opset geen khohlwa aangewys is nie. Hier kom ons op ’n eienaardige 
afwyking van die twee-eenheids-beginsel. By hierdie krale is dus geen 
twee-deling nie. Hierdie verskynsel is geen alleenstaande phenomenon 
nie. Daar is party izibongo in Zululand waarvan gesé word dat hulle 
geen khohlwa ken nie; alle hutte is isiBay’ esikhulu. Sou op hierdie 
afwyking die hele beginsel van die twee-eenheid strand ? Om te begin 
is die aantal afwykende iziBongo ver in die minderheid. Ek kon slegs 
vier kry nl.: , Zulu (!), Ndwandwe, Manxele en bButhelezi. Hierdie 
informasie het ek gekry eers nadat ek reeds honderde positiewe kraal- 
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splitsings afgeteken het. Dit is begryplik dat ek deur hierdie afwyking 
twyfelagtig gestem was. By verdere ondersoek het geblyk dat suiwer- 
genealogies die Zulu-huis werklik geen khohlwa meer aangewys het nie 
nadat die seuns van Senzangakhona om die opvolging getwis het en 
daardeur die land in verdeeldheid gebring het. 


Daar buthelezi ’n baie belangrike ist6ongo was, het ek na die hoofstat 
nSabekhuluma gegaan waar ek bostaande genealogie kon uitwerk. Hier 
het geblyk dat die afwyking deur alik’ ikhohlwa teweeggebring, nie in 
stryd was met die beginsel nie. Ten eerste deur die feit dat die afwyking 
nie die reel was nie en ten tweede deurdat, by hierdie geval, die twee- 
deling optree tussen die inkosana en sy umnawe, nadat hulle reeds van die 
ou kraal afgesplits het. Die rede deur die segsliede vir hierdie afwyking 
gegee is dat daar in die verlede teveel rusies ontstaan het tussen die 
khohlwa en inkosana, oor die verdeling van die kraal-vermoé. Dit het 
selfs moord en doodslag ten gevolge gehad en daarom het die nageslag die 
twee-deling vaarwel gesé en al die hutte van die kraal direk onder die 
indlunkulu geplaas. Dat die voorneme om die twee-deling vaarwel te 
sé, nie konsekwent gehandhaaf (kon) word nie, word bewys deur die 
_genealogie op diagram III. 


Hierdie diagram gee net die amakhanda-krale van Buthelezi. Daar 
het egter nog ’n groot aantal krale uit die verskillende krale gekom van 
aBbantu abanesibalo (mense wat geen bepaalde status het nie). So bv. 
Mahla6bane (uit Nsokaze) ; amanTungwa (uit Shumayela) ; enTendeka 
(uit amanTungwa) ; Bekamuzi (uit Masondo) ; Hlonga (uit mPithimpithi). 
Hierdie krale hoort tuis in die kader van die isifunda (van hulle word 
gesé dat hulle ’n inkundla vir die umnumzana westfunda het) en die umnu- 
mzana het daar ook sy izinduna geplaas. Waar dit egter ons doel was om 
die genealogiese twee-deling in die istfunda aan te toon, is hulle nie 
geteken nie. 


17. Ek hoop om in ’n ander verhandeling nader op hierdie eienaar- 
dige denkwyse en sy uitingsvorm terug te kom. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Universities’ Mission, 
Masasi, 
Lindi, T.T. 
Jan, 25, *40. 


The Editor of Bantu Studies, 
Dear Sir, 


Your contributor, Mr. Ernest Gray, may be interested in the follow- 
ing note, with reference to Riddle 46 in his collection of Riddles of the 
Nyanja people published in No. 4, Vol. XIII of Bantu Studies. The 
riddle was as follows : 


R. Nyjyira ya ku Manga kuterera. 
The road to Manga is slippery. 


A. Nkhwanje. 
Nkhwanje grain. 


Mr. Gray’s informant suggests that Manga is “ a place (in Portuguese 
East Africa ?) where the Ayao went long ago to buy cloth.” Mr. Gray 
continues, “‘ Saying ‘ ku Manga’ is just to confuse. Any other place 
would do as well.” 


The Mawiha people of Portuguese East Africa, however, have the word 
“* imanga’”’ meaning “‘ the coast.” Kuhena kumayga means to go to the 
coast. The same word is used in the Makonde language meaning “‘ the 
coast.” ‘This is obviously what is meant in this proverb. 


According to Mr. Gray’s informant, the word “‘ nkhwanje ”’ means 
**a seed used by the Alomwe long ago.’”’ He says that it is never seen 
nowadays. It is a small round seed red in colour. 


I suggest that this is the seed called in Yao “‘ Hidanje,” in Makua 
“‘ naace,” and in Makonde “‘inanje.” It is a kind of edible grass seed 
well known in East Africa. 


There is a Makua proverb which establishes a connection with the 
Nyanja riddle : 


Amapalimu anoworya utemula naace nuhiyu. 
Wise men can pierce a naace seed even by night. 
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The difficulty of doing so is because the seed is so slippery. Naace 
is difficult to hold even by daylight. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours Sincerely, 
LYNDON HARRIES, 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Malnutrition in South Africa, by Radloff and Osborn. 


Evidence steadily accumulates of the existence of widespread poverty 
and consequent malnutrition throughout the Union of South Africa, 
which is sometimes described as the most prosperous country in the 
world. The present study is not so much the presentation of still further 
evidence of the existence of malnutrition, as an endeavour to ascertain 
the principal dietary deficiencies and to make out a case for immediate 
and direct remedial action. ‘The authors rightly press the importance of 
the nutrition surveys now being conducted, but plead that the words 
“investigation ” and “ research”’ must not be allowed to silence the 
humanitarian demand for immediate action. 


Clearly, remedial action to be effective must be based upon an 
understanding of the factors responsible for the existing state of malnu- 
trition. Setting aside economic factors with which they state they have no 
qualification to deal, the authors endeavour to establish the principal 
dietary deficiencies which lead to undernourishment. After a brief 
summary of the principal dietary essentials, they proceed to a discussion 
of data regarding South African diets. 


For this purpose they analyse seven diets to ascertain how far these 
supply the most important essentials. In four of these they find “ an 
alarming shortage of good protein, calcium and vitamins A, C and D.” 
Now two of these represent the Government rations issued in the Cape 
Province to European and non-European paupers. ‘True the recipients 
are expected to supplement these rations with food of their own, but they 
can hardly be expected to obtain the vegetables, fruit and dairy products 
they need to make good these deficiencies. When Government rations 
are issued, they should surely supply the best known and most obvious 
dietary essentials. 


The effect of food refining in leading to a universal shortage of 
vitamin B is discussed, and further evidence of malnutrition is found in 
the frequency with which scurvy is seen amongst the Bantu. Considera- 
tion of the usual Bantu diet confirms its deficiency in Vitamin C, the 
antiscorbutic factor. Reports of the Public Health Department and the 
Nutritional Survey are also adduced to support the contention of wide- 
spread malnutrition. For example an interim report of the Nutrition 
Survey issued last April showed that of 58,165 children so far examined, 
40% revealed signs of undernourishment. 
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The final section deals with the remedies for malnutrition, and in it 
the authors make an earnest and reasoned appeal for direct action. Suffi- 
cient is known already as to the causes of malnutrition to enable remedial 
measures to be formulated, and it is refreshing to find that the authors are 
not content to regard the problem as one which can be solved only by a 
slow and difficult process of education accompanied by an equally slow 
improvement in the economic circumstances of those who suffer most 
from malnutrition, the poor. They show convincingly that most of the 
important deficiencies in the diet of our people, European and Bantu, 
can be speedily made food and at a surprisingly low cost. They very 
truly remark ‘‘ if malnutrition were a more spectacular disease no one 
would have qualms about using direct measures against it. No one 
objects to the money spent in the distribution of quinine and no one 
suggests that the poor who have malaria should be left to make their own 
way in the world.” 


All who are in any way concerned with the health and welfare of the 
Bantu people will find the suggestions made in this publication of con- 
siderable interest and value. At the very least they make out a strong 
case for giving their proposed measures an extensive trial while awaiting 
the results of the very necessary long term policy of research, education, 
economics and organisation which will be needed before the problem can 
be satisfactorily solved. 

R.D.A. 


The Constitution of Ngonde, by Godfrey Wilson. (Rhodes-Livingstone 
Institute. 1939. 86 pp. 2s.). 


The title of this booklet does not give an adequate indication of its 
contents. The term “ constitution ” might imply a number of different 
things ; in fact nearly half the booklet is devoted to an historical account 
of Ngonde, a district on the boundary between Nyasaland and Tanganyi- 
ka. As there is little of special significance in the history of the people, 
one is tempted to wish that Dr. Wilson had given it less space so that he 
could have told us more about the changes in chieftainship that have 
happened in recent times. He has, indeed, an alert eye for these changes, 
notably in their political and legal aspects, though he misses one important 
point. In discussing the Chief’s income, Dr. Wilson remarks that “ no 
exact line can be drawn between his public and his personal expenditure,” 
and adds that “ no such line can be drawn in England either ” in regard 
to the King’s expenditure. But as a matter of constitutional law and 
fact a sharp distinction is drawn between the King’s civil list, an annual 
sum fixed by Act of Parliament in the beginning of every modern reign 
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for the Royal Family’s personal use, and the national exchequer into 
which the former hereditary revenues of the Crown are now paid in return 
for the civil list. One of the weaknesses of indirect rule is precisely the 
failure to teach this distinction. To allow a Chief to decide whether a 
sum of money shall be spent on decorating his house or on building a 
school or a bridge is to put upon human nature a strain to which it is 
rarely equal. 


On the legal aspect Dr. Wilson has some interesting comments to 
make. Having observed that there is a relation between central political 
authority and the development of a common law, he seems to suggest that 
wider jurisdiction for Chiefs was and is bound to come if only because 
the factors that made for the maintenance of a common law in the past 
are now failing to operate. While wider jurisdiction even over a few 
large areas would no doubt be an advance over the small localities which 
we have hitherto fostered, it is hard to see how a real common law can 
develop withovt just that centralization of political authority which Dr. 
Wilson apparently fears. Regional units of government may possibly 
create a larger problem than they will solve. We need to remember that 
the English common law began to grow only when Henry II exerted his 
- authority. 


Dr. Wilson intersperses his essay with other comments on the inter- 
relation of political, legal, and economic factors in a changing social 
situation. These comments, in throwing a sidelight on indirect rule, 
confirm some of the misgivings that Lord Hailey expressed. It looks as 
if the orthodox views are about to enter a period of revaluation in which 
the evidence of the anthropologist will have to be given full weight. 

J.L. 


Music : a Handbook for African Teachers, by W. E.F.Ward. Longmans, 
Green and Co., London, 1939. 


A Handbook for African Teachers which has as its frontispiece a 
photograph of the B.B.C. Empire Orchestra and consists chiefly of a 
tabloid exposition of the nature, history and pedagogy of Western Euro- 
pean Music, which, by reason of its lucidity and sound common sense I 
should not hesitate to recommend to European teachers, gives one ample 
food for thought. 


The first Europeans to reside on the Gold Coast were the Portuguese 
in the fifteenth century. By the middle of the seventeenth century, 
however, the Dutch had supplanted them. A hundred years later the 
British hegan to take an interest in the place, and by 1872 Britain had 
assumed complete control. The parallel with South Africa is interesting. 
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Now, all these foreigners among whom were, naturally, missionaries, 
brought with them in varying kind and degree their own “ musics,” and 
the receptive aborigines must have imbibed not,a little of the strange 
idioms, though tending to retain their own. But with the advent of 
systematic education foreign influence became more insistent, and, by 
the nineteenth century, Western educational ideals were, as in many 
other parts of Africa, in full swing. The opening of the Achimota 
College in 1924, and its conversion into a Teachers’ Training College in 
1928, has consolidated those ideals, and among these music is, of course, 
included. 


The author of the book under discussion, Mr. W. E. F. Ward, is on 
the staff of the Achimota College, which has a special building for music. 
He has had to face, as every thinking European teacher of music has had 
to face, the perennial problem of what to teach the Native. 


In music, as in every subject, the problem is insistent. Should the 
African be taught to ignore the borrowed art of the West and develop 
“ along his own lines”; should he substitute European practices for the 
heritage of his fathers ; or should he compromise by adopting, as it were, 
a ““ musical bilingualism.” 


Mr. Ward appears to favour the third of these alternatives, but, 
while including one chapter entitled “‘ How to Study African Rhythm,” 
he admits in his Introduction that “ not enough is yet known about 
African music and the laws that govern it to make it possible to do more 
than this.” 


In spite of this admission, he insists that African music must have a 
place in the schools, and that it should be taught side by side with the 
European variety ; and he warns teachers that, although African children 
can grasp African music more readily than European children could, it 
must be taught, and taught properly. 


He concludes his Introduction by suggesting that this part of the 
scheme must be carried out by African teachers, ‘‘ A European,” he says, 
“can give Africans no help in the study of African music ; but he may be 
able to help them to understand and enjoy better the music of his own 
race.” 


And with that Mr. Ward plunges in medias res with: ‘“‘ What is 
Music, and why do we teach it?” ‘‘ What Music can be taught in 
Elementary Schools?”’ Then comes a concise exposition of how to 
teach Tonic Sol-fa, followed by a similar exposition of how to teach 
Staff Notation.’ A bilingual problem within a bilingual problem |! 
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Next Mr. Ward deals with problems of tonality and of musical time, 
all on European lines, followed by the significant chapter, by Mr. Amu of 
the Presbyterian College at Akropong, on “ How to Study African 
Rhythm.” 


The echoes of this local interlude having died away, we return to 
Europe once more, and meet with chapters on the teaching of singing, 
ear-training, “ The Music Lesson,” ‘‘ Chamber and Orchestral music,” 
“Musical Form,” and “ Some Great Composers.” The final chapter 
deals with gramophone records, books and school songs. Two pages 
reproduced from the full orchestral score of Dvorak’s ‘‘ New World ” 
symphony are appended ! 


I have quoted all these details in order to show how completely and 
apparently in a very short space of time, the Gold Coast has officially 
westernised its musical instruction. Has it done right or wrong? Well, 
however much we would like to “‘ command the sun to stand still,” it is 
impossible, and we must bow to the inevitable. Whether we will or no, 
the attention of African Natives is now being forcibly drawn at all times 
to European music, as it is to everything else European, and anything 
_ African that cannot by reason of its inherent sincerity and beauty compete 
with the imported article must disappear, as it has disappeared in the 
United States of America. But we must see that the imported article is 
itself sincere and beautiful. 


This is Mr. Ward’s aim, and if, in addition, he can keep alive some, 
at least, of the dominant artistic qualities of the African my good wishes 
goouttohim. Meanwhile he has done his best to provide for the African 
teacher a clear and simple guide to the mysteries of European musical art, 
and he has done well. 


After all, the man who set to music so marvellously Longfellow’s 
“* Song of Hiawatha ” was the son of a West African ! 
P.R.K. 


Etudes de Linguistique Négro-Africaine : No. 1 : Les Formes Verbales. by 
L. Homburger. Durand, Chartres, 1939. vi + 94 pp. 


Miss Homburger tells us that the object of this work is in the first 
place to point out coincidences observed by her between forms in present- 
day African languages and forms in New Egyptian, and to show that the 
same forms are found distributed over the whole field, though perhaps 
not in every sub-group, of African languages. She expressly disclaims a 
desire to formulate any theory on the basis of her work, but nevertheless 
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states as one of her conclusions that the majority of verbal forms in what 
she calls ‘‘ Negro-African ” languages can be approximated to Egyptian 
forms; and as another, that there is a fundamental unity, in spite of 
superficial differences, between the language-groups which she respectively 
designates Nilotic (including Nubian), Ful, Senegalese, Voltaic, Chadian, 
Fan and Bantu. 


Besides a short bibliography and a list of contents, the book contains 
four chapters. Chapter I contains, besides a brief statement of aims, 
general remarks on the nature of verbal forms, particularly in African 
languages. Chapter II is devoted to the nature and forms of verbal roots. 
Chapter III consists of a detailed treatment of verbal affixes—pronominal, 
non-pronominal, negative, temporal, modal etc. Chapter IV summarizes 
the author’s conclusions. 


The present reviewer feels that full justice cannot be done to a study 
of this kind except by one possessing a detailed and extensive knowledge 
of present-day Atrican languages as well as of Egyptian, Ancient and 
New, and having further devoted considerable time to the comparison 
between all the language-groups involved—dqualifications which he 
completely disclaims. But the general nature of Miss Homburger’s 
method is one upon which even one with a specialized knowledge of only 
one field, and a superficial knowledge only of the others, may perhaps be 
allowed to comment. The method is not convincing. Individual 
formatives are cited from single languages or relatively restricted language 
groups ; equated, sometimes extremely boldly, with analogous forma- 
tives in other languages or groups, and even more boldly with Egyptian 
or Coptic formatives, in regard to nature, form and function ; and upon a 
rather miscellaneous collection of frequently highly-disputable evidence 
of this kind we are on the one hand specifically told that no theory is 
advanced, but ‘on the other explicitly or implicitly asked to believe in the 
unity of a number of African language-groups, and in the relationship of 
these groups with Egyptian. The author, it is true, insists that the work 
is only preliminary in nature, and implicitly promises us its continuance, 
and also admits in advance the probable existence in her work of errors in 
detail. But the very fact that it is preliminary and necessarily frag- 
mentary should have been sufficient reason for the author to hold her hand 
in the explicit or implicit enunciation of such fundamental and far- 
reaching conclusions upon the inter-relationships between African 
language-groups on the one hand, and between these and Egyptian on 
the other, as she asks us to accept. In the words of one of her country- 
men, l’heure des grandes synthéses n’a pas encore sonné; nor can we 
expect any major synthesis of this kind in the future until a series of 
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smaller syntheses, each more comprehensive and detailed and more 
conservatively sound than what we are given in the present work, has 
been made. 


G.’P. LESTRADE. 


Land, Labour and Diet in Northern Rhodesia: An Economic Study 
of the Bemba Tribe, by Audrey I. Richards, M.a. (Cantab), PH.D. 
(London). Published for the International Institute of African 
Languages and Cultures by the Oxford Press, London, New York, 
Toronto, 1939. xii+415 pp; 16 illustrations and 3 maps. 


In Great Britain, £50,000,000 was recently voted for the develop- 
ment of Colonial Territories and it was announced that the greater part 
of this money would be spent in Africa. This decision to spend large 
sums of money is but one indication of the growing realisation that all 
is not well in Colonial Territories; that the human beings living there 
are not enjoying that measure of well-being to which membership of 
great Commonwealths and Empires, equipped with modern knowledge, 
modern power and modern transport facilities, entitles them. Plans for 
nutritional studies in various parts of Africa are being prepared both 
in England and in the Union, and already certain preliminary data have 
been published which have shocked the more responsible and thinking 
sections of the community, both in the Union and overseas. To have 
millions of people suffering from sheer hunger for a quarter of the 
year, to have them dying of tuberculosis and other deficiency diseases, is 
something which deeply upsets the peace of mind of all those who know 
that modern man has it in his power to prevent such things. There is _ 
a danger, however, that, as the real situation is brought to the attention 
of large numbers of people, hasty measures of supposed relief may be 
undertaken which will largely be wasted, because of the lack of 
knowledge of the ways and thoughts of the people to whom relief is to 
be brought. 


Long before the above-mentioned decision of the British Govern- 
ment, Dr. Richards had realised the grave necessity that those who 
would be called upon to improve the “standard of living” of African 
peoples, should understand the complexity of the problem, and above 
all the factors in the social system of the people themselves which 
would help or hinder those trying to help them. It was to supply this 
knowledge that Miss Richards wrote this book. 


Miss Richards went among the Bemba of North-Eastern Rhodesia 
to make a thorough sociological study of a people living in the tsetse-fly 
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belt of tropical Africa, who have few domestic animals, valued though 
these be; who have to rely almost entirely on agriculture for their 
livelihood; and who are organised very largely in matrilineal groups. 
Besides being equipped as a sociologist, however, Miss Richards has had 
the training of a biologist, and it is to this fact that we owe this very 
remarkable contribution to the study of all the sociological factors 
which directly determine the people’s food supply. 


One cannot but be amazed at the wealth of material Miss Richards 
has collected in what, after all, were to some extent by-ways of her 
research. The result is a book of rich documentation which should be 
studied carefully by all those who attempt to bring about changes in 
Native systems of production, distribution and consumption of food. 


At the same time, Miss Richards gives a very vivid picture of the 
social structure of the Bemba and, until she supersedes it by a fuller 
picture herself or until someone else gives us a more detailed analysis of 
the structure of society among these South Central Bantu, this bcok will 
remain by far the best source at our disposal for understanding the 
organisation and the working of a society in the tsetse-fly belt of 
Central Africa. 


Miss Richards describes very clearly certain features which are 
common to primitive diets over wide areas in Africa, viz. reliance on cne 
fundamental crop which is apt to be available for only some nine 
months in the year, so that there is a severe shortage of basic food for a 
quarter of the year; shortage of animal food which leads to a serious 
deficiency in animal protein; lack of fresh vegetables or fruit, 
except during a very short season; transport difficulties which prevent 
any effective distribution of supplies. The village groups must in 
effect supply themselves with all their needs for the year. 


In Bembaland, as Miss Richards points out, “it is easier for the 
needy individuals to move to a district of plenty than for the food itself 
to be transported to them” (p. 109). The thrill and ecstasy which 
meat can bring to a community is very graphically described and brings 
home to the reader the real craving the people have for this food 
(p. 58). Among the Bemba, the supply of protein per individual is 
estimated by Miss Richards to be just half that considered necessary in 
a European or American diet, while just half the number of calories is 
provided by the total diet compared with a standard European diet. 
The diet is such that these people cannot really work hard for more than 
four hours a day, and they usually work in spurts and. then lapse into 
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complete inactivity. Even in their dancing, vigour is shown for an hour 
or two at a time, not more. 


The variations in the daily intake of food will astonish readers. 
Probably few know of the system of African catering in which approxi- 
mately the same quantity of food is cooked from day to day whether 
there be five or fifteen to feed; where breast-feeding is not considered to 
be giving food but only comfort; and where young boys of nine or ten 
are not provided with any regular portion of staple food, but are expected 
to fend for themselves or beg supplies from their elders! A study by 
medical men of the effects on the physique of this system of catering 
will be very valuable. 


Miss Richards has given us a very detailed analysis of the organi- 
sation for the production of food ; the system of land ownership and land 
tenure ; the knowledge available for the selection of soils and garden sites ; 
a vivid and valuable account of the methods of cultivation, both in the 
bush gardens, where the main millet crop is grown, and in the village 
gardens where a very clever rotations of crops is practised. The value 
attached to fishing and hunting is also fully stressed, but whatever may 
' have been the case in the past, it seems certain that to-day, over most 
of the area of the plateau, game is scarce and fish perennially available 
only on the great Chambesi River which cuts diagonally across the 
plateau on which the Bemba live. The sense of complete security 
under a system of land tenure where there is no ownership of land, yet 
where a subject, who has fulfilled his duties to his headman and his 
chiet, chooses his gardens and tills them in complete confidence, is worthy 
of study by all who think that a system of individual ownership is the 
panacea for all the ills of tribal Africa. There is, further, careful study 
of the various working teams in the production of food, with tables 
showing the day to day work of men and women in certain typical 
villages ; also the differing sense of responsibility between young and 
old, especially among men. In days of old, the young were warriors, and 
still to-day they do not contribute what seems to us their legitimate 
share of the heavy work in tree-cutting and fence-making for the 
community. The burden of the heavy work falls upon the middle-aged 
and the old in this community. 


The Bemba are a conquering people, interested in domination, so 
that a chief’s main concern formerly was in the number of people he 
could count on as his subjects for his army, for tribute-labour and 
tribute-supplies. Even among the Bemba themselves, with their 
complex political organisation and highly centralised government, the 
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whole rhythm of life was, and largely still is, based on the relation of ruler 
toruled. The rulers had the right to claim the labour of their people and 
in return gave them food. ‘On the reciprocal obligation to serve and 
to feed, the whole political and economic system of the tribe is based ” 
(p. 144). But, to-day, conquest is over, the power of the chiefs is very 
limited, and. they are very poor. Almost half the man-power of the 
society is at any one time absent working for Europeans; hence, the 
fundamental incentives in the society are disrupted and the work which 
only men can do is largely left undone. 


It might be thought that labour in European centres and the 
bringing back of money might make up for the raids of old, and the 
bringing in of ivory, slaves and tribute, but money still has a rarity 
value in Bembaland and is regularly wanted only in relatively large 
amounts, so that the idea of regularly accumulating small sums of 
money in order to acquire great ones only exists among Natives who 
have a regular earning capacity (p. 221), and these in the country are few. 
Still to-day money is never ‘“‘ wasted’’ on food unless it is absolutely 
necessary, while the “ritual” giving of money is quite frequent. This 
account of the value of money in a community where it has been known 
for about 30 years, is certainly worth careful study. It is also essential 
to realise how slowly European influence sickers thrcugh the bush. 
Though a main motor road cuts diagonally acrcss the plateau and though 
there is a huge aerodrome at Mpika, yet “ the life of the country still 
moves in single file along the Native paths’’ (p. 32), and the people 
themselves probably scarcely realise how fundamentally the economic 
structure of their lives is crumbling. 


The village organisation is breaking down, the values in life are 
changing. There is a growing demand for European goods, and an 
impatience with the laborious, inadequate methods of obtaining enough 
daily food. No economic crop has been found which would be profit- 
able on the poor soil of the plateau, and with the long distances it would 
have to be carried to centres where it is needed. Truly, the problem 
facing those who must attempt to raise the standard of living of these 
people, and to give them new incentives for work, is formidable. The 
old system of chieftainship and highly organised political structure knit 
the country together in days of old, and the sincere and deep-rooted belief 
in the ancestors and their care for those descended from them, were 
fundamental stabilising factors for the Bemba, as they were in so many 
other African peoples’ lives. Can the organising capacity of these African 
people be revived, and can the deep-rooted confidence in the relationship 
between man and the land of his forefathers which his old religious 
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beliefs gave him, be restored ? No mere introduction of new types of food, 
or other systems of exchange, will profit the people if their confidence in 
life is destroyed. ; 


All this is clearly revealed in Miss Richards’ study. One feels that 
but for the war this book would have been very widely acclaimed, and 
even now, not in spite of the war, but rather because of the war, it is 
essential it should be seriously studied by all who busy themselves with 
the problems of “subject’’ peoples. The vivid style, the graphic 
descriptions of concrete instances, make this book a delight to all who 
read it. 

A. W. HOERNLE. 
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AN OUTLINE OF MAWIHA GRAMMAR 
By Rev. LYNDON HARRIES, M.A. 
FOREWORD 


The MawWiha language belongs to the Yao cluster of the Eastern 
Group (Eastern Sub-branch) of the Bantu family of languages. Other 
languages of the same cluster are Makua, Ndonde, Matambwe, and 
Makonde. O’Neill described the MawWiha tribe as being a branch of the 
Makonde, and observed that any difference in their form of speech is 
merely dialectical. It is better though to consider MaWiha as a separate 
language, and to reserve the term “ dialect ” for the ultimate local verna- 
culars that are recognised by the members of the tribe under special 
names. The special dialect of MaWiha spoken by my principal informant 
is called Miyula. Other dialects of the language are Mhwaba, Macinga, 
Mtamba, and Hyanga. 


Mawiha is spoken by some 70,000 people, the bulk of whom live on 
the Makonde Plateau in Portuguese East Africa, south of the Ruvuma 
River. Migration to Tanganyika Territory is constant, and a consider- 
able number of the tribe has settled on the Makonde Plateau north of the 
Ruvuma. The tribal name has been written differently as Mabiha, 
Mavia, or Maviha. The v-sound in the name is plainly a bi-labial 
fricative, not a plosive. It is suggested that the name is derived from the 
Makonde verb kuziha, to be angry. Certainly the Makonde have not a 
very high opinion of their neighbours, and the name, although well 
established, is not popular among the MawWiha themselves, who prefer to 
call themselves Makonde. The Coast people use both terms indiscri- 
minately as meaning the same tribe, but a Makonde would resent being 
called a MawWiha. 


The MawWiha language more closely resembles Makonde than any 
other language of the same cluster, but it is much less influenced by 
Swahili than Makonde. The greater illiteracy of the MaWiha, due 
perhaps to their deeper clannishness, keeps them impervious to many 
coastal influences, and even after a sojourn in the north at the coast- 
towns of Mikindani, Lindi and Dar-es-Salaam, they do not quickly 
become detribalised. The MawWiha are highly skilled at wood carving. 


Vocabularies of MaWiha have appeared in the following publications: 


Froberville, Bulletin de la Société Geographique. 1846. 
Hale, U.S. Expedition. 1846. 
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Bleek, Languages of Mozambique. 1856. 
Livingstone, Last Journals. Vol. 1. Pages 19-28. 1874. 
Steere, Grammatical Notes. 1876. 


Maples, Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society. -1880. 
O’Neill, Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society. 1882-3. 


NOTES ON THE PHONETICAL STRUCTURE OF MAWIHA 


The MawWiha language has few special phonetic phenomena. It is 
typically Bantu in its possession of a simple seven-vowel system which, 
for the purposes of this essay can be indicated by the five vowels 2, e, a, 0 
and u. 


(7) The Vowels 


The vowels occurring in MaWiha are shown in the accompanying 
diagram. 


(1) 
t 


%) 


z : very close, like French 7 in si. 
lina, name ; cilo, night ; lulimz, tongue. 


e : stands for two vowel-sounds of the same phoneme, viz. e and e, 
the former an open mid-forward vowel, like the first element in the 
Southern English diphthong in such words as ‘“‘ wear”’ ; and the latter a 
close mid-forward vowel, like the first element in Southern English 
diphthong ez, as in “ way.”’ The close e is heard in unaccented positions. 
The two e-sounds do not distinguish words. 


mtela, a tree. mtewakwact, which tree? (Contracted). 
medi, water. pawele, outside. 


1For an explanation of the use of the diagram, cf. The Pronunciation of Russian, 
by N. V. Trofimov and Daniel Jones. (Cambridge, 1923). 
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a: the low vowel. The mouth is wide open. It resembles the 
English vowel a in father. When short, the sound is never neutral. 


atata, father. naliyu, a chameleon. 


o : stands for two vowel sounds of the same phoneme, viz. o and 9 
the former a close mid-back vowel as in Northern English “no”, and the 
latter an open mid-back vowel as in Southern English “or.” The open 
vowel occurs invariably before the nasals y, yg, nd and mb, but before a 
syllable consisting of m vowel or n vowel the o-sound is close. After 
nasals the a is close, and also in unaccented positions. 


popo, here. kwomboka, to cross ariver. liyano, a fence. 


u: is slightly advanced from a back position, with pronounced lip- 
rounding. In final positions the u is often considerably contracted. 


nundu, tomorrow. imbudi, a goat. 


Vowels in juxtaposition always constitute separate syllables. Long 
vowels however are written double. Vowel-length is a significant 
element in a few cases in MaWiha. Examples of semantic length. 


matu, a creeping plant. maatu, ears. 
munda, the belly. muunda, a new shamba. 
Vowel Elision : 
1. Initial 7 of Class 5 nouns (singular) is frequently elided. 


2. Initial a of demonstrative pronouns, e.g. ayala’yu, this woman ; 
lola’ko, look there. 

(2) Diphthongs 

Diphthongs are not distinguished in writing. Vowels in juxta- 
position constitute separate syllables, and are written with a semi- 
vowel separating them. The absence of a semi-vowel indicates that 
adjoining vowels are pronounced as a diphthong. Falling diphthongs 
heard in MawWiha are at, et, au ; rising diphthongs are 2a, te, ue. 

(3) Consonants 

Consonants in MaWiha are: 5, by, c, d, dy, g, h, j, k, l, ly, m, n, 
ny, 9, P, py, t, w, , hw, and y. 
Notes on the Consonants : 


Plosives : 
p, t, k unaspirated as in French ; aspirated in some radicals, as in 
chihi kudimba p’ii, thick darkness. This latter type of plosive is confined 


1 «* 
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to radicals ; a simultaneous glottal stop is made. These ejective con- 
sonants are written as p’, t’, k’. 


t, d alveolar. 


dy is atrue palatal. When followed by the close vowels z or € (written 
e) there is slight affrication, and it sounds like d3, e.g. audyidye, he did 
not ask, sounds like aud 3id 3e. 


b inter-vocalic is weak, and never occurs between two pure vowels 
unless strengthened by another consonant or semi-vowel, usually the 
nasal m. In some words b is weakened to the bi-labial fricative @ : ya 
limbthi, a fresh egg ; maya madihi, tresh eggs. 


by occurs as a single sound, as kubyaa, to kill. They represents the 
off-glide from the bi-labial plosive. 
Fricatives : 


The bi-libial fricative occurs very frequently, and is indicated in the 
script by the symbol #. Inter-vocalic w sometimes resemble é. The 
latter is never preceded by a nasal. 


The “‘ hushing ” fricative, represented in English by sh (share), 
together with the post-alveolar affricate t/, as in English “church,” occur 
asadiaphone. The affricate seems to be used more generally than the 
fricative, so that the symbol c is made to cover both pronunciations. 


j stands for the voiced ‘‘ hushing’’ fricative (the sound of s in 
pleasure). 


The glottal fricative h between open vowels is scarcely audible ; the 
friction between the open vocal cords is very slight, and in contracted 
forms the / is not heard at all, e.g. wahaula, he said, is contracted to 
waula. Before and after close z the friction is more pronounced. Initial 
h is normal. 


Laterals : 
lis clear. There is no r sound in MawWiha. 
ly stands for palatal /, and is a single consonant. 


Elision of inter-vocalic J is frequent, see note on Elision. 


Affricates : 


Post-alveolar t/ (as in English ‘‘ church ’’) is represented by c. 
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Nasal Consonants : 


m,n,ny,and yalloccur. 4 is a separate phoneme, and so is written 
9 not only before vowels, but also before g and k. 


The nasals can be syllabic even when doubled, e.g. mmili, the body 
(three syllables), but in radicals the nasals are non-syllabic. 


The consonant g is seldom heard by itself, but usually in combina- 
tion with 9, i.e. ng. 


Bi-labial @ is normal. Voiceless # in its normal and its patalalized 
form is common, and is written hw. 


2 does not occur in MaWiha. Most foreign words containing this 
sound have the affricate t/ in place of z, but imeza, table, (Swahili, meza) 
is an exception. 


Semi-vowels : 


The two semi-vowels w and y occur in MaWiha, and are used between 
vowels to keep syllables apart. The labio-velar semi-vowel y constitutes 
the dependent glide from the palatal position to that of an open or half- 
open vowel: thus ty, dy, ny, ly sound like a combination of t+, d+y, 
n+y, /+y, but in each case the consonant is one, and the dependent 
glide is essentially part of the sound. A similar off-glide is heard also in 
certain words from the bi-labial plosives » and 6, and in each case the 
consonant is one, e.g. in hurried speech, kubyaa, to kill, for kubulala ; or 
in the radicals pyee (of falling on the stomach), pyuu (of something very 
red). Back-labialization of k, and (with velarization) of ¢ and / occur, 
e.g. luhimu Iwake, his song : ntwawe, her husband. The w has not the 
significance of a ‘consonant, and the w- element goes through the whole 
sound kw, lw or tw. 


Complete Assimilation : 


m-+n>nn : nnemba, a boy: éalemba, boys. 
m+b>mm : andimmulaa, he killed him. (Kubulala, to kill). 
m-+é>mm : wammeleka, he carried him. (Kudeleka, to carry). 


The two sounds m and / may unite to form mn, as in nnapgo, a door : 
milango, doors. 
Incomplete Assimilation : 


This occurs (a) in class 6 nouns through the influence of the plural 
prefix din, as follows : 
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lukuni, a piece of firewood. diyuni, firewood. 


lulimi, a tongue. dindimi, tongues. 
lupembe, a horn. dimembe, horns. 
lutbawo, a rib. dimbawo, ribs. 
luwuwu, a creeping-plant. dimbuwu, creepers. 


Cf. Swahili ulimi, tongue : plural (21)n-dimt. 


(b) in the singular of Class 5 nouns though the influence of the 
singular prefix din-. 


tnuku, a chicken. (Makua, ilaku). 
inapa, an armpit. (Makua, thapwa). 


The Law of Vowel Harmony: This is observed in verb forms: if 
the verb-stem contains a, 7, or u, the termination has7 - if o or e, it hase. 


kutema, to break ; kutemeka, to be broken. 
kuputa, to wipe ; kuputika, to be broken. 


Transposition occurs whereby a vowel of one syllable intrudes into 
another, as in the perfect of -tipula (grind), which is -tipwzle, for -tipultle ; 
the /is dropped and the 7 taken into the previous syllable. 


Elision of Consonants and Contraction : 


1. Inter-vocalic / in verb terminations and in the final syllable of 
some nouns is weak, and is often elided. Contraction of the adjoining 
vowels may occur, or elision of the final syllable. 


wantwa mwana, he took the child ; for wantwala mwana. 
ngulembekulota, 1 shall want ; for ngulembelakulota. 
mte wakwaci ? which tree ; for mtela wakwaci ? 


2. Contraction occurs in the perfect forms of the verb in connected 
speech. 


endi kwaci ? where has he gone ? ; for ahenile kwaci ? 


wahumidi kwaci? where have you come from ? ; for wahumidile 
Rwaci ? 


amalidi madeygo ala, he did not finish this work ; for amalidile 
madengo’ ala. 


3. Intervocalic h is often elided. Contraction may take place. 
wamwaulia, he told him ; for wamwahaulila. 
Luuma, the Ruvuma ; for Luhuma (Makua, Nihuma). 


4. 
Tense. 
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Contraction occurs in The Continuous Manner of the Present 


dinombe dyekulihinga, the cattle are bathing ; for diyombe dyate 
kulihinga. 


imbula yekutandikayga, the rain is beginning ; for imbula yawe 
kutandikayga. 


Elision of final syllable -ni occurs in hurried speech. 


kuci do, saying ; for kuctdont. 


act do, he said ; for aci dont. 


(4) Stress and Intonation : 


-MawWiha appears to be half-way between a tone and a non-tone 
language, i.e. it may be in the process of losing its tones. Only a few 
words are distinguished by tone, and in these cases the context, together 
with the qualifying words, usually prevent misunderstanding if the 
correct tones are not used. Examples of semantic tones are: 


liyungu [.~.] space beneath a bed. /yungu ['--*] a pumpkin. 
indala [.~ .] a stick for stirring porridge. indala [-- .] famine. 


ato [. ~] those ato [- .]_ their 
uwe![. .] fall uwe! [- )] die! 
walota [-..] they want dalota [ - - -] they wanting 


Tone is used emotionally in MawWiha as follows : 


Interrogative Tone: 


munahena nundu [- - ~ - - -] you will go tomorrow. 

munahena nundu [. . 7 ~ ~ ~| will you go tomorrow ? 

wanu wangumi kukaya [- - ~ - - - ~ -] people are well at home. 
wanu wangumi kukaya [. - - 7 ~ ~ ~~] are people well at home ? 


popo hapa [~~ . -] just here. 
popo hapa [ . - - ~] just here ? 


Emphatic Tone. 


mkumene[..~.]heisbig mkumene [-- 7 -] he is very big. 
ida [- 7] come ida [-~] come! 


Sarcastic Tone. 


mukalye natatako [ - 7 - - -] eat with your father then. 
mukalye natatako {- ~ . . ~ ~ ~] please eat with your father. 
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The stress is generally on the penultimate syllable but primary 
stress is often on the root syllable of verbs with a secondary stress on the 
penultimate. Main stress is found in ultimate position in contracted 
verb perfects, in “ Third ” demonstratives, and in interrogative adverb 
daci? Prolonged length occurs in radicals or exclamatory words, in 
final syllables of verbs to indicate distance or height (rising tone) or 
continued action. Further study of the stress and intonation is needed 
before marking the tones in a satisfactory manner. 


NOUN CLASSES 


It will be seen from the following table of noun classes that MawWiha 
has the shorter form of the prefix : mu-, mt, etc. 


The numbers in brackets correspond to Meinhof’s system of Ur- 
Bantu for comparative purposes : 


Class No. Full Sing. Prefix. Full Plur. Prefix. 


ie mu- (1) d@a-. (2) 
2. mu- (3) mi- (4) 
3. h- (5) ma- (6) 
4. Ci- (7) wi- (8) 
3s in- (9) din- (10) 
6. lu- (11) din- (10) 
7. ka- (12) tu- (13) 
8. u- (14) 
9. ku- (15) 
10. pa- (16) 
it, ku- (17) 
1s mu- (18) 


From the above table it will be seen that seven of the singular prefixes 
have corresponding plural forms, while the prefixes of the last five classes 
do not indicate number. The diminutive form of nouns is indicated by 
Class 7, using the diminutive prefix ka- in the singular with plural prefix 
tu-. Classes 10, 11 and 12 are locative classes, and the prefixes pa-, ku- 
and mu- are pre-prefixes. 


Class 1. 


Singular Prefix : mu-, mw-, m-, n-. 
Plural Prefix : da-. 
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Class denoting persons. Most names of animals belong to Class 5, 
but they may be treated in respect of all their agreements as first class 
nouns, and given the prefixes of Class 1. 


The longer form of the prefix is found only with one noun, a noun of 
mono-syllabic stem, viz., 


munu (person) wanu. 


Other mono-syllabic stems of this class are invariably combined 
with a possessive to form a compound word, 


ndyaygu (my wife) wahano dangu. 
ntwawe (her husband) éalume wake. 


But mkwe wangu (my father-in-law) dakwe dado (their fathers-in-law). 


The great bulk of nouns in this class take n- in the singular The 
n- prefix is syllabic and occurs frequently as the result of assimilation of 
m- with the initial consonant of the stem : 


nnemba (boy) walemba. 
nnyent (stranger) wamyent. 
mnume (a man) walume 
nnamu (brother-in-law) dalamu. 
nnonolo (elder) wananolo. 


mu- before an initial vowel in the stem gives mw-. 


mwana (child) wana. 


mu- before initial h- in the stem becomes mhw-. 
mhwawi (witch-doctor)  déahawt. 
mhwano (wife of chief) #ahano. 
mhwtwant (cousin) wahiwant. 


Many personal nouns in this class are formed from verbs : 


(a) By prefixing m- in the singular and déa- in the plural to the 
simple infinitive : 
mkudeyga (a builder) wdakudenga <deynga (build). 
mkuudya (abeggar) wdakuudya <udya (ask). 
mkulumbata (a hunter) wdakulumbata <lumbata (hunt). 


(b) By changing the final vowel of the verb-stem to -z, and prefixing 
the prefixes of Class 1 to the stem: 


mhweni _— (a traveller) waheni <hena (go) 
nnombt (a wooer) dalombt <lomba (woo). 
mhwaani (a blacksmith) d#ahaani <haana (forge iron). 
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(c) By prefixing the prefixes of Class 1 to the simple form of the 
causative : 


mkwomboha (a ferryman) wakwomboha<kwomboka (cross) 
mtanditha (a pioneer) atandiha <tanda (begin). 


(d) By prefixing the negative particle -ka- to the verb-stem, and 
having a- as the singular prefix and #a- for the plural : 


akayopa (a brave man) déakayopa <yopa (be afraid) 
akapikana (adeaf person) takapikana <ptkana (hear) 
akatongola (a dumb person) wakatongola <toygola (speak) 


In some words denoting superior relationship the prefix a- is found 
in the singular. This may be a kind of honorific plural since the a- 
prefix does not occur in nouns denoting inferior relationship, (Cf. the 
use of the honorific plural in Makua) : ; 


anakulu (master) wanakulu. 
ahumu _ (chief) dahumu. 
atata (father) watata. 


ayala (mother) dayala. 
But anyoke (his mother) — 


The prefix a- is sometimes omitted, and the stem then has no prefix 
in the singular : 


tata (father). 
yala (mother). 


Some names of animals belonging to Class 5 which are treated as 
belonging to Class 1: 


nyama _—_ (animal) wanyama. 
mbudt (goat) wambudt. 
nombe (cow) wanombe. 


mbulu (crocodile) dambulu. 
Names of tribes belong to this class : 


Mmatiha (a Mawiha) Wamaditha. 
Mhwato (a Yao) Wahato. 
Mmakuani (a Makua) Wamakuani. 


Class 2. 


Singular Prefix: mu-, m-, n-. 
Plural Prefix: mi-. 
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Most names of trees, the names of most parts of the body, and 
words of a miscellaneous nature belong to this class : 


mtela (tree) mitela. 
nnonjt _ (boabab) milonjt. 
mkuct (spear) mikuct. 
nnango (door) milaygo. 
mmili (body) miwitlt. 
muuto _— (river) miuto. 
mkono (arm) mikono. 
muutt (head) miutt. 
muiwa (thorn) mitwba. 
mwedt _ (raoon) miedt. 


Most names of rivers have the Ju-prefix of Class 6. 


Class 3. 


Singular Prefix: U-, ly-, 
Plural Prefix: ma-. 
Miscellaneous Class. 


Examples of nouns of Class 3. 


lihundt (cloud) = mahund1. 
liya (egg) maya 
lyatu (ear) maatu. 
liyembe (hoe) mayembe. 
liyanga (stone) mayanga. 
lihamba (leaf) mahamba. 
lina (name) malina. 


N.B. Jtho (eye) has meho in the plural, and lino (tooth) has meno. 
Names of liquids are found in the plural of this class : 


medt (water) 
mawele (milk) 
mahuta (fat, oil) 
maata (spittle) 


Some collective nouns have only the singular prefix : 


lyoht (smoke) 
limi (dew) 
lihuw@a (nasal mucus) 
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A few words have no prefix in the singular and may originally have 
belonged to another class : 


kaya (village) makaya. 
kanywa (mouth) makanywa. 


s 
Some names of animals, birds, etc., are included in this class : 


lingwele (ape) maygwele. 
litunu (hyena)  matunu. 
lyunt _— (toad) maumi [irreg.]. 


libata (duck) mabata. 


This class contains a number of imported words : 


likott (coat) English ‘‘ coat.” 
likate (bread) Swahili ‘‘ mkate.”’ 
liculuwali (trousers) Swahili “ surualt.” 


Class 4. 


Singular Prefix: ct-, c- 
Plural Prefix: w1-, dy- 


Examples of nouns of Class 4: 


citenu (seat) witenu 
cilonda (wound) wilonda. 
cilatu (shoe) wilatu. 
caka (year) wyaka. 
cinu (thing) winu. 


cenye (forehead)  dyenye. 
Names of languages are included in this class : 


cimaétha (Mawiha language). 
ciygeleja (English language). 
cthawo (Yao language). 


Some names of animals, birds, etc., are found in this class. These 
are not treated as belonging to Class 1: 


ctyelu (weasel) wryelu. 
canga (squirrel) wdyanga 
citumhtlt (monkey) ditumbil. 
cipungu (eagle) wipungu 


cindipula (dove) windipula. 
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Class 5. 


Singular Prefix : in-, 7. 
Plural Prefix : din-, di. 


This is generally known as the “ Animal Class ” on account of the 
number of names of animals found init. They may be treated in respect 
of concordial agreement as belonging to Class 1. 


tnande (house) dinande. 
imbeyu (seed) dimbeyu 
indila (path) dindila. 
imepo (wind) dimepo. 
tnalawa (canoe) dinalawa. 


Some nouns have only a singular form : 


imbodt (friendship) 
tlanga (wilderness) 


Imported words are found in this class, including terms representing 
coinage. 


icilingi (shilling) —_—dicilingi. 


tcendt (cent) dicendi. 
imeza (table) dimeza. 
tcatt (shirt) dicatt 


Some names of animals, birds, etc., in this class : 


tmaala (gazelle) dimaala. 

injehu (eland) dinjehu. 

indimbe (sable antelope) dindimbe. 

thomba (fish) dthomba. 

inyedt (snail) dinyedt. 

thyatu (python) dthyatu. 
Class 6. 


Singular Prefix: Ju-, 
Plural Prefix: din-, di-. 


A miscellaneous class, in many instances denoting long objects. 
The form of the nasal in the plural prefix depends on the form of initial 
consonant of the noun stem. Incomplete assimilation takes place. 
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lukombe (finger-nail) dinombe. 
lukunt (piece of firewood) dinunt. 
lulimi (tongue) dindimi. 
lupembe (horn) dimembe. 
luwawo (rib) dimbawo. 
luwuwu (creeper, plant) dimbuwu. 
lihumu (song) dihimu. 


Some collective nouns are found in the plural of this class : 


dimoyngo (strength) 
dingame (dew) 
dimumu (breath) 


Class 7. 


Singular Prefix: ka-. 
Plural Prefix: tu-. 


The “‘ Diminutive ” Class. In Class 2 nouns the diminutive prefix 
in both singular and plural is a pre-prefix, but in all other classes the usual 
class prefix is omitted. 


Concordial agreement is made with the above prefixes proper to this 
class, except in the case of plurals of Class 2 which take the concord 
agreeing with Class 2 plural nouns. 


kalowe (a little word) tulowe. 

kahomba (little fish) tuhomba. 
kanombe (calf) tunombe. 
kamuuto (streamlet) tumiuto. 


Examples of concordial agreement : 


tuhomba tunacimba, the little fish are jumping. 
tumiuto cindtyuma, the little rivers are dry. 


Class 8. 
Prefix: wu-, w-. 


Abstract nouns, and a number of nouns denoting collectivity. The 
prefix is not definitely indicative of number: there is no plural form. 
Before nouns whose stem begins with a vowel the prefix is w-. 
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Examples of nouns of Class 8 : 


uct (honey) walwa (native beer) 
uhwawi (witchcraft) unoyolo (kingdom). 
ulongo (earth) ucaka (quarrelling) 
wimbo (hair) waht (grass) 
uhwitla (pus) ulemwa _ (laziness) 
unu (manhood) ukalipa __(fierceness) 

Class 9. 

Prefix: ku-, kw-. 


This is the class of verbal nouns. All verb infinitives, without 
exception, may be used as nouns of this class. Whether the noun is 
singular or plural in intent and meaning, there is only one form of the 


prefix. Examples: 


kutamwa (consent) — kwalala (beauty) 
kulota (love) kuhwa (death, dying) 
kulambila (untruth) kuhambalwa (drunkenness) 


Classes 10, 17 and 72. 
Respective Prefixes: pa-, ku-, and mu-. ‘These are pre-prefixes. - 


The Locative Classes. Syntactically all words in these three classes 
may be treated both as nouns and adverbs. In addition to their 
indicating adverbial location (witke pacitenu, put them on the stool), they 
may be used as subject or object of a predicate, with possessives, 
adjectives, verbs, etc., in concordial agreement, e.g. 


mkati n’yande mude cakulya, in the house there is food. 

apa pacitenu pambone pacanya, here on my fine stool it is hard, 1.e., 
the top of my fine stool here is hard. 

kukaya kundthalala, at the village all is well. 

munande mwake mundipawa anu, there are people in his house: or, 

mute danu n’ynande. 

N.B. kumeho, a Class 11 noun, meaning face. 


THE PRONOUN 


The Inseparable Pronoun :1 


The following are the various forms of the inseparable pronoun in 
MawWiha, according to the noun class : 


2 
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1st person: Singular, ngu- Plural, tu- 
2nd person : oe eee BS mu- 
Class 1 Ss mney | » wa- 
” 2 ” u- ” w1- 
” 3 ” li- ” a- 
” 4 ” ci- »” w1- 
eo - i- - di- 
eas i) $5 lu- Bs di- 
” it ” ka- ” tu- 

Class 8 u- 

» 9 ku- 

» 10 pa 

» Ll ku- 

» 12 mu- 


The above forms are used only as subject pronouns. As in Makua 
and in other Bantu languages the objective pronoun is not employed with 
any other class than the first. The objective pronouns are : 


1st person: Singular, -ygu- Plural, -tu- 
2nd person : & -ku- Bs -mu- 
3rd person : = -m-, -n- nf -ba- 


Before a vowel the -u- of the objective pronoun becomes -w-, except 
before initial vowel -u- in the verb stem when both vowels are retained. 


In folk tales the Class 1 objective pronoun is often used to indicate 
nouns of other classes when these nouns are personified. 


N.B. Before a vowel the vowel of the inseparable pronoun is 
modified, -i->-y-, -u->-w-. 


The Reflexive Pronoun :* 


The reflexive pronoun is -/i-, and is placed in the same position as 
the object pronoun, e.g. kukoma, to strike ; kulikoma, to strike one’s self. 


The Personal Pronoun :3 


I Nangu. We Hwetu 
Thou Wako. You Mwenu. 
He, She Nahe. They Adala. 


lie, The subjecygl ane objectival concords respectively as used with the 
predicate. (C.M 

4i.e., The reflexive a (C.M.D.) 

® Generally called The Absolute Pronoun. (C.M.D.) 
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“It” and “they”, when referring to nouns other than those of Class 
1, are expressed by the demonstrative pronouns. As in other Bantu 
languages the second and third person plural forms are always employed 
when speaking of or to an equal or a superior. 


The Possesstve Pronoun : 


The possessive pronouns of the three persons singular and plural 
are as follows: 


My -angu Our -etu. 
Thy -ako Your -enu. 
His, Hers -ake Their -ado. 


The prefix varies with the thing possessed, thus: munu wayngu, my 
man ; citeyu caygu, my chair, etc. In this connection the table of quali- 
ficative concords should be studied. The second part of the pronoun 
does not change with the class of the possessor. 


The personal pronouns are sometimes used to give emphasis : 


cinu cangu nangu, my very own thing. 
ctpula cako wako, your very own knife. 


The Demonstrative Pronoun : 


The demonstrative pronouns indicate five positions, for which there 
are forms for each class of nouns. These positions are : 

(1) This, of objects near at hand. 

(2) That, of objects at a distance. 


(3) More ‘directly specific, this or that, here or there; (in some 
’ cases what has been referred to before). 


(4) This here (in view). 
(5) That yonder (in view). 


Table of Demonstrative Pronouns : 


(ist Dem.) (2nd Dem.) (3rd Dem.) (4th Dem.) (5th Dem.) 


Class 1s. ayu tya ayo yoyowayu yoyoutya 
3» 2 pain wala awo wowatba dotwotala 
» 28. awu ula awo wowawu wowula 

p. ad dla ayo wdyobyati  wyowidila 
i po 8a ae lila alyo lyolals lyoltlila 


p. ala alala alo owala lololala 
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(ist Dem.) (2nd Dem.) (3rd Dem.) (4th Dem.) (5th Dem.) 


Class 4 s, act cila aco cocact  cocicila 
p. adi dila atyo hyotbyati hyotitila 
9D Ber aye ila ayo yoytyayt yoyiyila 
p. adi dila dyadyo dyodyadt dyodidila 
» Os. alu lula aluwo loluwalu lolulula 
p. adi dila dyadyo dyodyadi dyodidila 
» 18. aka kala ako kakala kakakala 
p. atu tula tulo tutula tututula 


(Except in agreement with plurals of Class 2 which are indicated 
by the demonstratives proper to Class 2 pl.) 


», 88. only. Same Demonstratives as for Class 2 singular. 


» 98. aku akula ako akuno kokowakula 
» 10s. apa _ pala apo popapa popopala 
» ils. aku akula ako akuno kokowakula 
», 12s. amo mule momo momunamu amula 


Examples of the use of demonstrative pronouns : 


Dem. 1: munu ayu, this man ; danu ada, these people. 
munu tya, that man ; danu dala, those people. 
munu ayo, this or that man (already referred to) ; 
munu yoyowayu, this very man here. 

munu yoyowtya, that very man there. 


ar WD 


‘The demonstrative may stand alone or in apposition to a substantive. 
The Quantitative Pronoun : 


MawWiha has three main types of quantitative pronouns, i.e. of 


pronouns denoting number or quantity. These three types signify (1) 
all, (2) the same, and (3) only. 


(1) All: Sometimes the pronominal stem -ohe is used alone (with 
the prefix of the noun indicated), or it is used in apposition to the noun. 
This is the root used in the Makonde language, but the usual pronominal 
stem to signify “all” in MaWiha is -déalele, preceded by the adverbial 
formative huti. This root is not used in the singular forms. 


Class forms of the quantitative pronoun -dalele. 


Ist person: huti tudalele 
2nd_,, huti mumalele 
Std. -\ 46 huti madalele, or huti madelele 
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2 huti murdidalele 
3 huti madgalele 

» 4 hutt mudidalele 
5 hutt mudidalele 
6 huti mudidalele 
7 hutit mutudalele 


pacinu pohe, the whole place. 
mucinu mohe, all the places. 


Examples of the use of -dalele : 


idanawo huti inadalele (brig them all [the people]). 

huti mudtdalele dinatu dindthwa (all three [animals] are dead), 
huti muididalele dindihwa (all |the trees] are dead). 
tundthtka huti tudalele (we have all arrived). 


Hutt may be used in apposition to a noun, personal pronoun or 
numeral, e.g. 


naygu huti, the whole of me ; but mmili waygu wohe, the whole of my 
body, all of my body. 


huti dadili, the both. 
dinama huti mhwanu nancece, aii nine animala. 


(2) The same: This is represented by the root -ene. 


Class forms of the quantitative pronoun, -ene. 


(Singular) ~~ (Plural) 


Ist person nimwene tusbene 
ai) umwene mmene 
3rd_—Ss,, Cl. 1. mwene dene 
2. wene dene 
3. lyene ene 
4. cene wyene 
“5. yene dyene 
6. lwene dyene 
7. kene twene 
8. wene 
9. kwene 
10. pene 
11. kwene 
12. mwene. 
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This root -ene is not used in relative constructions but for emphasis, 
and may stand alone, with the proper prefix of the noun or relative 
pronoun indicated, e.g., 


tudene, we ourselves, i.e., the same, no one else. 
pene, the same place, or the place itself. 


When this quantitative pronoun stands alone, it is generally followed 
by the corresponding demonstrative pronoun, as: 


yene ila, that same one (of a house, or of some other noun of Class 5). 
mwene ayu, this same man. 
lene lila, that same one (of a noun of Class 3). 


(3) Only: This is expressed by weka followed by the possessive 
pronoun with invariable prefix y-, e.g. 


weka yao, they alone, only they. 
weka yake, it alone (of all classes). 


The Relative Pronoun : 


There is in MaWiha no proper relative. The relative when the 
subject of the verb is expressed by the direct form : 


The man who goes, auka. 


In the past tense there is no tense prefix, but the proper subjective 
prefix, which is the same for every class as the inseparable pronoun, is 
used before the verb with the Perfect ending. In MawWiha the relative 
concord differs from the adjectival concord only in the plural of Class 2 
and singular of Classes 1 and 2. 


The man who went, munu aukile. 
I who went, nguukile. 


The negative is indicated by the use of the negative particle -ka-, 
which is inserted between the relative concord and the verb stem, and by 
changing final -a of the present tense to -e. 


You who do not want, uwkalote. 
You who did not want, ukalotile. 


The relative remote future is also in the direct form. 
I who will go, ngulembela kuuka. 


When the substantive qualified is in effect object of the relative 
predicate, the relative concord agreeing with the subject of the relative 
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predicate is used, while the objectival verb concord (if Sa sh hb is 
inserted immediately before the relative verb. 


munu umwene, the man whom you saw. 
munu alembela kumwona, the man whom he will see. 
wdanu yguibona, people whom I see. 


The objectival concord is used only with Class 1, so that we find a 
different relative construction when the substantive qualified belongs to 
any other class than the Ist, viz. the relative concord agrees with the 
object of the relative predicate, and immediately precedes the concord 
agreeing with the subject of the relative predicate,e.g. 


nikamanya lingulembela kutenda (I do not know what I shall do). 
dinombe ditucumile (the cattle which we bought). 

mtela utulembela kuéika (the tree which we shall place). 

wanu badbabulele (the people whom they killed).” 

cinu calotile (the thing which he wanted). 

akamanya lyatongola (he does not know what he says). 

dinuo dyudalile (the clothes you wore). i 

mikuct didanyakwile (the spears which they carried). 


When the substantive qualified is brought into possessive relation- 
ship with the relative predicate, the relative concord is not used. 


munu pakuci nabanga wake andimhwela (the person whose dog is 
dead). 


mkongwe pakuct kemuho kwake kwakudimba (the woman whose 
face is white). . 


Humu pakuci wana wake wadawa (the chief whose children are 
ugly). 


Further examples of relative construction : 


yatbayga andinguluma (the dog by which I was bitten). 

munu andinkoma (the person by whom he was struck). 

munu ngutongwe-nawo (the man to whom I spoke). 44 
lictnga litéalembela kuhenela (the hill to which they will go). 
citenu cingwikalila (the chair on which I sit). 

cilambo cingwoleke (the village whence I came). 

tcimbo pakuci nandimkoma (the stick with which I struck him). 


The relative of time and place is expressed by the locative particles 
pa, ku and mu. They represent when, where, at which, etc. 
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puygulala (where or when I am sleeping). 

palala (where or when he is sleeping). 

papitile (where or when he passed). 
pungulembela kuhena (where or when I shall go). 
kunguholoka (whence I come). 

kuyguholokile (whence I came). 

mwaukile (wherein he went). 


The relative is generally used with interrogatives : 


aynguwene nyani? (who saw me ?) 

ahenile kwaci ? or, endi kwaci ? (where has he gone ? ) 

wahumilile kwaci? or, wahumidi kwact? (where have you come 
from ?) 


c 


To express ‘“‘ whoever, whatever, whichever,” the word lineho is 
used preceded by the particle -a which takes the proper initial letter of 
the class indicated. 


munu walineho (whoever). 
mitela dyalineho (whatever trees). 
malowe alineho (whatever words). 


THE ADJECTIVE 
The concord of the adjective! is as follows : 
Class 1 s. munu mkumene (a big man). 
p. wanu dakumene (big men). 
», 28. mtela mkumene (a big tree). 
p. mitela mikumene (big trees). 
» 38. lowe likumene (a big word). 
p. malote akumene (big words). 
» 48. cttenu ctkumene (a big stool). 
p. witeyu wikumene (big stools). 
» 3 8. tnande tnumene (a big house). 
p. dtyande dinumene (big houses). 
»» 6.8. lulimi lukumene (a big tongue). 
dindimi dinumene (big tongues). 
» 78. (With the adjective -ajz, different, another) 
kahomba kanji (another little fish). 
p. tuhomba tunji (other little fish). 


1The adjective used is -kumene, big (except for the diminutive class 7). 
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Class 8 s. unoyolo ukumene (a big kingdom). No plural. 
» 9  kulota kukumene (big love). 
» 10  pacinu pakumene (big place or places). 
Bs ht kumeho kukumene (big face or faces). 
Sih AVA mukumene. 


Adjectives always follow the subject with which they agree. The 
adjectival concord is used with a very limited number of nouns, such as : 


-lume (male) -kongwe (female) 
-umi (healthy, live) -nji (other). 


MawWiha has very few true adjectival stems. The deficiency is 
supplied by resort to a noun with the possessive particle prefixed to it or 
to the use of verbs or adverbs. For the possessive concords consult the 
table of qualificative concords. Privative adjectives are formed by the use 
of the negative particle -ka- preceded by the adjectival concord, e.g. 


tanu dakamanya (ignorant people). 
The verb is generally in the perfect form in such privative adjectives: 


lilowe likakamele (an easy word). 

lilowe likadingadiyge (a difficult word). 

kumeho kukamanytkeyge (an ugly face). 

cilada cikatwecinu (an empty plate, i.e. a plate having nothing, 
cilata cikawele cinu). 


The place of the adjective may be supplied by a verb in the present 
perfect tense : 


inguo indtyuma (a dry cloth). 

munu andipuhua (a happy man). 

munu andiwala (a clothed man). 

lilowe lindidingadinga (a difficult word). 


Degrees of comparison do not exist. There is a makeshift in the 
use of the adjective in an absolute sense : ayu wambone (this person is the 
best, lit. this the good one). When the superlative or the comparative is 
joined in English with a definite article or a possessive pronoun, the verb 
kupunda, to surpass, is used : 


cipula ’aci cinakola kupunda cila, (this knife is sharper than that). 
munu ’ayu andimpunda tya kulepa kwake (this man is taller than that), 
citenu cangunangu cinakola kupunda wyohe (my knife is the sharpest). 
cipula cangu kupunda byohe dyaygu, (my sharpest knife). 
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indila yakulepa kupunda éyohe (the longest road). 
citenu ’aci cindipunda dinji kwalala kwake (this chair is more 
beautiful, lit. surpasses others for its beauty). 


There is no word for “‘ every ” in MaWiha. The word for “all” is 
generally used to convey the idea of the word “ every ”’: 


wanu twohe (every person, i.e. all people). 


The verb kupita, to pass, is sometimes used as in the following 
examples :— 


papitile munu akumbila medi ’ala (every man who drinks this water) 
papttile manu handiyona mitela (every person saw the trees). 


The most common way of expressing “ every ” is by the use of the 
word kula, a borrowing from Swahili, ila. 


kula liduwa (every day). 
kula lilowe (every word). 
kula munu (every man). 


List of adjectives : 


bad, -kamanyikenge good, -ambone. 

beautiful, -akwalala. greedy, -kululuka. 

bitter, -akukalala. heavy, -akwidopa. 

blunt, -akakola. hot, -amoto. 

brave, -akayopa. idle, -awulemwa. 

clever, -adiyanu. jealous, -atyanje. 

cold, -akudidima. left (hand, side), -akuncanda. 
deaf, -akapikana. light (not heavy), -akwtyaluka. 
different, -njz. little, -dyakadyoko ; dtkidtki.. 
distant, -akuyangama. new, -ahambt. 

false, -akulambila. old, -akalakala. 

fat, -akunyeta (of humans) red, -a kudilila. 

fat, -akununa (of animals) right (hand, side), -konokono. 


white, -akucwelela ; -akudidimba. 


NUMERALS 


MawWiha has the quinary system of enumeration. The numbers 
“fone,” “two” and “ three” take the concord. ‘“ Four,” “ five ” and 
“ten” are nouns and are invariable. “ Six ” to “‘ nine ” are compound 
numerals. 
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One: -mo. 

Two: -wili. 

Three:  -tatu. 

Four : ncece. 

Five : mhwanu. 

Six: mhwanu na -mo. 
Seven: mhwanu na -dilt. 
Eight: mhwanu na -tatu. 
Nine : mhwanu na ncece. 
Ten: likumi. 


For the numeral concords see the table of qualificative concords. 
The concord din- of Classes 5 and 6 (plural) modify the initial letter of 
the roots -dili and -tatu, viz. dimbili, dinatu. — 


Compound numerals are as follows : 


Eleven : Rumi na -mo. 
Twelve : kumi na -dili. 
Thirteen : kumi na -tatu. 
Fourteen : kumi na ncece, etc. 
Twenty : makumi mawili. 


Thirty-one: makumi matatu na -mo. 
Forty-eight : makumi ncece na mhwanu na -tatu. 
Hundred : imia imo. 


Imia is used for any large number. 
The number usually follows the substantive. 


If an adjective is employed, the numeral may immediately follow the 
substantive or the adjective, thus : 


mitela wyambone matatu (good trees, three of them). 
mitela mitatu éyambone (three trees good ones). 


The Ordinal Numbers : 


These are expressed by using the simple form of the numeral preceded 
by the possessive particle in agreement with the noun with which the 
number is to agree. The noun forms for four and five omit the syllabic 
primary consonant ” and m. The first ordinal is not a numeral, and is 
formed from the verb kutandikayga, to begin. 


First : -akutandtkayga. 
Second: -azdbilt. 
Third: -atatu. 
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Fourth: -acece. 

Fifth : -ahwanu. 

Sixth: | -ahwanu na -mo. 
Seventh: -ahwanu na -dilt. 
Eighth: -ahwanu na -tatu. 


Ninth:  -ahwanu na ncece. 
Tenth: -akumt. 
Examples : 


cinu cakutandikanga (the first thing). 

cinu cahwanu na cimo (the sixth thing. 

nnemba tahanu na badili (the seventh boys. 

inande yahwanu na dinatu (the eighth house). 

lilowe lyahwanu na mawilt (the seventh word). 

Once, twice, etc., are denoted by prefixing pa- to the numeral, viz. 

pamo (once), padili (twice), patatu (thrice), pacece (four times), pahwanu 
(five times), pakumi (ten times). 


Last is expressed by the use of either of the two — kupelapela or 
kumalilila, -akupelapela, -akumalilila. 


TABLE OF THE QUALIFICATIVE CONCORDS IN MAWIHA: 


Class Adjective Relative Numeral! _ Possessive 
1. Singular m- a- yu- _ wa- 
Plural _ wa- wa- @a- ‘ba- 
2. Singular m- u- u- wa- 
Plural mi- w1- mi- wya- 
3. Singular h- li- li- lya- 
Plural a- a- ma- a- 
4. Singular ct- ci- ct- ca- 
Plural w1- wi- wi- wdya- 
5. Singular t- t- 1- ya- 
Plural din- din- din- dya- 
6. Singular lu- lu- lu- lwa- 
Plural din- din- din- dya- 
7. Singular ka- ka- ka- ka- 
Plural tu- tu- tu- twa- 
8 u- u- u- wa- 
9. ku- ku- ku- kwa- 
10. pa- pa- pa- pa- 
ce ku- ku- ku- kwa- 
12. mu- mu-  —— mu- muwa- 


1 Sometimes called “‘ Enumerative ” (C.M.D.) 
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It will be seen that in MaWiha the relative concord differs from the 
adjectival concord only in the singular of Classes 1 and 2, and in the 
Plural of Class 2. The numeral concord has yu- in the singular of Class 1. 


THE INTERROGATIVES 


The interrogative is almost invariably placed after, not before, the 
verb. A direct statement may be made interrogative by the tone. 


The interrogatives most used are as follows : 


Kwaci ? Where ? 
Camani? What? 
Nyani? Wanyani? (pl.) Who ? 
anyani mwenu? Who are you? 

Daci ? What ? Why? 
Capodact? Why? 
Daci ? What ? Why ? 

Utendela ’ct? Why do you work ? 

Wangulotela ’ci? What do they want me for ? 
Dutani? When? 
Cant ? (Invariable) What sort of ? 
Daci? (Invariable) How many ? 
-akwaci? (With possessive concord) Which ? Where ? 
Paci? Where? yguhulula pact? How can I? (cf. Swahili, 

naweza wapt ?). 

Yaéyo? Isthatso? Elo, yatbyo, yes it is so. 
Dimindi daci? How often? How many times? 
Ucuma daci? What is the price ? How do you sell it ? 
Daci? May be used to introduce an interrogative sentence. 


THE PREDICATIVE 


This, the essential part of each MawWiha sentence, ntay be of two 
kinds, the verb or the copulative. Except in the imperative and infinitive 
moods, the verb in MaWiha is composed of at least two parts, the sub- 
jectival concord and the verb stem. The verb stem may undergo certain 
inflexions, particularly in the formation of the perfect. There is a perfect 
without the modified ending, formed as follows : subjectival verb concord 
—tense particle ndi- —verb-stem. The verb subjectival concord is not 
in itself a word, but a formative. Various auxiliaries or tense particles 
are brought in to assist in forming the tenses, and these are placed always 
before the subjectival concord. 
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In MawWiha the verb is divided into two conjugations, positive and 
negative. Each conjugation has seven moods, infinitive, imperative, 
indicative, subjunctive, participial, conditional and contingent. The 
indicative mood contains most of the tenses, divided according to time 
into remote past, immediate past, present, immediate future, middle 
future and remote future. The narrative past corresponds with the 
remote past, and is never used of past actions performed today, yesterday 
or the day before. Immediate future tenses are the same as the present 
tenses in formation, and are generally used for actions to take place today 
and to-morrow. The middle future is used of actions to be done at some 
little time after to-morrow, and the remote future of actions to take place 
at some more or less remote time, or of actions of which there is some 
doubt as to the performance. 


According to implication these tenses are divided into simple, and, in 
the negative conjugation only, exclusive ; and these implications are further 
subdivided according to manner into indefinite, continuous and perfect. 
The perfect manner is used only of stative verbs. 


An examination of the stem of the MawWiha verb reveals the following 
classifications : 


(1) Regular Dissyllabic Verbs, ending in the vowel -a in their 
simplest form, e.g., Rwela (climb), mela (dream), hika (arrive). 


(2) Monosyllabic Verb Stems, limited in number, but indicating 
such common actions as lya (eat), pa (give), hwa (die), and including the 
verb wa (be), and the defective form ci (say). 


(3) Vowel Verbs, i.e., verbs commencing in vowels, like udya el 
uka (set out), etc. 


(4) Derived Verbs, i.e., verbs not primitive in form. These are of 
two types: Verbal Derivatives, verbs derived from a simple verb by 
suffix formation, and Ideophonic Derivatives, verbs derived from. 
ideophones, usually by suffixing. 


Examples of verbs derived from ideophones :— 


tuluyula (hit in the stomach) from tulugu. 


kedebuka (be weak, not strong, of a basket, etc. intrans.) from 
kedebu. 


dambwandiha (compress) from dambwa. 
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Verbal Concords : 


There are two types of concord used with the verb in MawWiha, the 
subjectival verb concord and the objectival verb concord. The former 
shows concordial agreement with the subject of the verb, and the latter 
shows concordial agreement with the object of the verb. Except in the 
cases of the imperative and infinitive moods, the subjectival concord must 
always be expressed in order to convert the verb into a complete word, 
even if the substantival subject is expressed. In the case of the objectival 
concord, however, it is only used in the Ist, 2nd and 3rd person, Class 1, 
ar.d when the substantival object of another class is personified, e.g. as in 
folk tales. 


The Subjectival Verb Concords : 


(Singular) (Plural) 
1st pers. ngu-, ni-, n- tu- 
2nd pers. u- mu- 
3rd pers. Cl. 1. a- wa- 

Aunatte wi- 
a, .i- a- 
4. a- w1- 
Devt din- 
6. lu- din- 
7. ka- tu- 
8 u- 

9 ku- 

10 pa- 

11 ku- 

12. mu- 


The above concords undergo modification when used with the past 
auxiliary formative, a: 


(Singular) (Plural) 
1st pers. ngwa- twa- 
2nd pers. wa- mwa- 
3rd pers. Cl. a- wa- 
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Cl. 8. wa- 
9. kwa- 
10. pa- 
i kwa- 
1: mwa-. 


The objectival verb concords are: 


Ist pers. Sing. -ygu- Plur. -tu- 
2nd persi> % 5, -ku- eS 
Srdpers!.”*,, -m-, -n- »  ~ta- 


Before a vowel the -u- of the objectival verbal concord is modified to 
-w-, except before vowel u, when both vowels are retained. 


THE INFINITIVE MOOD: 


In this mood the verb-stem has the prefix ku- in the positive conju- 
gation. The negative of the infinitive is formed by infixing the negative 
particle -ka- between the prefix and the verb-stem. 


Positive : kulota. 
Negative: kukalota. 


With vowel-verbs, the final -w of the prefix drops before vowels 
other than -u and sometimes before -h, and becomes the semi-vowel w, 
e.g., kwida (to arrive), Rwomboka (to cross a river), of which verbs the 
simple stems are -ida, -homboka respectively. 


Besides the use of the verb infinitive as a noun of Class 9, this mood 
is employed after certain verbs, usually -lembela, -lota, -da, of auxiliary 
force, to make compound tenses, and future tenses. The negative of the 
infinitive is often used to form privative adjectives and proper nouns. 


THE IMPERATIVE MOOD: 
There are three ways of giving an order : 


1. The verb-stem alone: Ida (Come!) There is no Plural of this 
form. The singular is often used in addressing more persons than one, 
but only if they are inferiors. 


2. The Subjunctive Mood used imperatively. (a) This is the 
normal way of expressing the Imperative, e.g., mwide (come ye !), tuhene 
(let us go !), tunahene (let us not go!). 


(b) In consecutive commands, the inseparable pronoun—the 
particle -ka —verb stem in -e, e.g., 
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twaa inyama ukamupe tatako (take the meat and give it to your 
father). 


hena mukalye, (go and eat, pl.). 


The negative of the imperative is expressed in the second way. 
The objectival concord is used before the imperative in the normal way 
with 2, e.g., uwmceme (call him !), ida ukavalole (come and see them !), ida 
ukannole (come and see him.) The objectival concord may be used with 
the direct imperative, but more usually with the subjunctive mood used 
imperatively. 


THE INDICATIVE MOOD: 
The Simple Implication. 


The Present Tenses, Positive : 


(1) Indefinite: ygulota (I want). 


Subjectival concord—verb stem. 


(2) Continuous or Definite : nalota (I want, I am wanting). 
Subj. concord—tense prefix na—verb-stem : nalota, unatota, 
analota, tunalota, munalota, wanalota. 


The subj. verb concord of Ist Pers. Sing. is assimilated with the 
tense prefix, and disappears. 


The above two tenses are not really distinct in meaning, or signifi- 
cance, but the first is used only when the context is plain, i.e., with some 
adjunct in the form of an object or adverbial extension. A compound 
tense corresponding in meaning and significance to the second of these 
tenses is made by the use of the verb -#a (be) followed by the infinitive. 
It has the idea of continuous action in the present time : 


Uncontracted forms: awekuudya (he is asking). 
imbula yatwekutandikayga (the rain is s begin- 


ning). 


Contracted forms:  diyombe dyekulihinga (the cattle are bathing) 
mtela wekudalika (the tree is rotting). 


(3) Perfect: ndidobuyga (1 am tired). 


Subjectival verb concord—tense prefix ndi- —verb stem. 
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This tense is used only with stative verbs, and indicates a completed 
state in present time : 
muthi undilumuka (the pestle is broken). 
andikuta (he is full, has had enough food). 
inande indthuygwa (the house is shut). 


The Present Tenses, Negative : 


(1) Indefinite or Continuous : angulota (I do not want). 


Negative prefix—subjectival verb concord—verb stem: apgulota, 
aulota, alota, atulota, amulota, awalota. 


This tense negatives either the indefinite or the continuous positives. 
There is a compound tense negativing the continuous positive ; this is 
made up of the negative prefix,—subj. verb concord,—verb stem -%a,— 
the infinitive. The subj. verb concord of the 1st pers. sing. is n-, and is 
placed before the negative particle : 


natakulota, auéakulota, awakulota, atuéakulota, amutakulota, 
atwadakulota. 


(2) Perfect: There is no form with modified stem for this. It is 
expressed by the personal pronoun with a negative followed by the 
infinitive, e.g., 


Nangu mene kwona lono, (1 am not asleep). 
The Immediate Past Tenses, Positive : 
(1) Indefinite: mandilota (I wanted). 


Subj. verb concord—tense prefix andi—-verb stem. 
nandilota, wandilota, andtlota, twandilota, mwandilota, wandilota, 
etc. 


It will be observed that the subj. verb concord of the 3rd pers. pl. is 
wa-, and not #éa-. The same observation is true of the next tense. 


(2) Continuous: nacinalota (I was wanting). 


nacinalota, wacinalota, acinalota, twacinalota, mwacinalota, 
wacinalota. 

acinamudya (he was asking him). 

wacinahena kwact adho ? (where were they going ?°). 

wako wacinahena kwaci? (Where were you going ?). 


The context is made plain in the case of similar forms by the use of 
the pronoun. 
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{3) Perfect: There is no tense with perfect stem for this, It is 
expressed by a form of the verb -da (be) followed by the infinitive. 
natekwona lono (I was asleep). 
atekutoya (he was tired). 


The Immediate Past Tenses, Negative : 
(1) Indefinite: aygulotsle (I did not want). 


The same as the negative present tense but with the perfect ending. 
The perfect stem is used in the negative conjugation of the Indicative 
meod, but not in the positive of the Indicative. 


(2) Continuous: aygucilote (I was not wanting). 


Negative prefix—subj. verb concord—tense infix—verb stem with 
final -a modified to -e. 


angucilote, aucilote, actlote, atucilote, amuciiote, atbacilote, etc. 


(3) Perfect: No form with perfect stem for this. Compound 
tense with auxiliary verb -da (be) in negative. 


aygudée ndala (I was not hungry). 
atuwekwona lono (We were not asleep). 


These are normal contracted forms for : 


anpudele-na indala. 
hatutdele-na kwona lono (We were not asleep). 


The Remote Past Tenses. The only remote past tense is the Narra- 
uve Past. The same form as for the Lmmediate Past is used often for the 
Remote past. The Negative of the Remote Past has no special form, 
but again the Negative of the Immediate Past. There is no marked 
difference in the way of expressing Remote and Immediate Past in MaWiha, 


The Future Tenses: In Mawiha there are three sets of future 
tenses. The Immediate Future is the same in form as the Present Tense 
ontinuous. The Middle is a compound tense using the defective verb 
-ci, and is used of actians done at some little time or distance. This tense 
is used most frequently in answer to a question, e.g. 


Anahena ? (Will he go?) Elo, actahene (Yes, he will go). 


The Middte Future Tense is made up of : subj. verb concond, -1-, 
subj. verb concord repeated, verb stem with final -a modified te -e. 
Elision of the -i- in -ci- before a vowel does not take place except in 
hurried speech in the 3rd person singular, so that the sermi-vowel ~y- may 
be written to indicate the pronunciation. 


ggucingulote, uctyulete, aciyalote (acalote), tacttulote, etc. 
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The Remote Future is formed with the auxiliary verbs lembela (want), 
lota (want), followed by the infinitive. Contr. forms : ae 


ygulembekulota, ulembekulota, alembekulota, tulembekulota, etc. 


These tenses imply the Indefinite manner. There is a tense imply- 
ing the Continuous Manner: nindalota (I shall be wanting), undalota, 
andalota, etc., but the Manner of these Future tenses is indicated by 
compound tenses with the auxiliary -déa (be) followed by the infinitive, 
e.g. : 

danatbakudenga ynande palembekwida humu (They will be 
building a house [or houses] when the chief comes). 
nundu unadakwona ndala (You will be hungry tomorrow). 


The Future Tenses, Negative : 
/(1) Indefinite : 


Immed.: Same as the Negative conjugation of the Continuous 
Manner of the Present Tense. 


Middle: ntkactygulote (I will not want). 


Formed by inserting negative particle -ka- between the subj. verb 
concord and the stem of the defective verb auxiliary -ci. The subj. 
verb concord prefixed to -cz is m1- in the 1st pers. sing. 


nikacingulote, ukactyulote, akactyalote, tukacitulote, ukacimu- 
lote, wakacidalote, etc. 


Remote : aygunalembelakulota (1 shall not want). 


Formed from the positive by prefixing the negative a- and infixing 
-na- between the subj. verb concord and the auxiliary. Contr. forms: 


aygunalembekulota, aunalembekulota, analembekulota, atunale- 
mbekulota, amunalembekulota, ahanalembekulota, etc. 


There is no Negative conjugation of the Future tense (Continuous) 
nindalota, but the Manner of the Future Tenses in the Negative is indi- 


cated by the Negative Conjugation of the verb -#a (be) followed by the 
infinitive. 


The Exclusive Implication. 


The Exclusive implication, while indicating the action, definitely 
implies that the action has not been going on previously. This mode is 
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in the Negative conjugation only in Mawiha, and there is no formal 
distinction of manner. The exclusive implication contains only two 
tenses : 


(1) Present Tense, Negative: aygunakulota (1 do not yet want. 
Negative prefix a- ; subj. verb concord : infix -ma : and the infinitive. 


aygunakulota, aunakulota, anakulota, atunakulota, amunakulota, 
awanakulota. 


(2) Past Tense, Negative: ygutbenikanakulota (I had not yet 
wanted). Auxiliary verb -2a (be) in present tense: subj. verb concord : 
negative particle -ka- : infix -na- : infinitive. 


yngudentkanakulota, uteukanakulota, aeakanakulota, tudetu- 
kanakulota, muéemukanakulota, dabebakanakulota, etc. 


THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD: 


This mood need not detain us long. It is formed in the same way 
and has the same functions as in other Bantu languages. The Present 
Tense, Positive, is formed with the subj. verb concord prefixing the verb 
stem, and the final -a becomes -e : ngulote, ulote, etc. 


When used with interrogatives it may be translated “ am I to—?” 
ngutende daci? (What am I to do ?) 


Where no purpose is implied the infinitive is used as in English, 
ygulota kulala (I want to sleep). 


The locative particle precedes the verbal noun of Class 9 where, in 
English only the infinitive is used. 


yngwena kukulthinga, I am going to bathe. 


The subjunctive mood is used with imperative force, and in conse- 
cutive commands there is another form of the present : 


Subj. verb concord : infix -ka- : verb stem with final -a modified to 


The Narrative Past corresponds to the past tense of the subjunctive 
mood. There is no negative equivalent. 


andihena liyamba wamwona (he went early in the morning and 
saw him). 


There are no distinctions of implication nor of manner in this mood. 


3 
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The Present Tense, Negative, is formed by inserting -na- between 
the-subj. verb concord and the verb stem with -e for final -a. 


nalote, unalote, analote, tunalote, munalote, éanalote. 


THE PARTICIPIAL MOOD: 


This mood has not a very wide range in MaWiha. The Present 
Tense is used “‘ in participial sense ” after past, present or future verbs, 
and the past tense is used for the formation of the relative construction, 
with the relative concord. The Simple Implication only is conveyed, 
with no tenses to indicate the manner in which the action is carried out. 
Descriptive clauses indicate the manner. 


(1) Present Tense, Positive : ygulota (I wanting). 
ngulota, ulota, walota, tulota, mulota, dalota, etc. 


Subj. verb concord prefixed to verb stem. The 3rd pers. sing. has 
the prefix wa-. Examples: 


andingwona ngulala (he found me sleeping). 
angwona walala (he finds him sleeping). 
wanamwona walala (they will find him sleeping). 


(2) Present Tense, Negative : nikalota (I not wanting). 
Subj. verb concord—negative particle -ka —verb stem. 


(3) Past Tense, Positive : ngulotile (I wanting). 
Used after past tenses only. 


(4) Past Tense, Negative : ntkalotile (1 not wanting). 


Examples of the Past tense of the Situative Mood used in relative 
construction : 


nidona wanu étkalenge (I saw people sleeping). 


date wahumu dhambone wakatendile dinu dyamadambi (they were 
good chiefs who did no wrong, i.e. not doing wrong). 


THE CONDITIONAL AND CONTINGENT MOODS : 
(1) Actual Condition, Positive : mtkalota (if, when I want). 


In straightforward sentences expressing present or future condition. 
The main statement is in the indicative mood. 
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Subj. verb concord—infix -ka- —verb stem: 


ntkalota, ukalota, akalota, tukalota, mukalota, dakalota, etc., e.g. 
munu ‘tya akaida, namwaulila (if that man comes, I will tell him). 
tukauya, tunamwona (if we return, we shall see him). 


(2} Actual Condition, Negative : nikanalote (if I do not want). 


The Possible Conditional, implying that the case is an extreme or 
unlikely one, is made up of the conjunction namwaka, or the conjunction 
mene, followed by the verb in the Subjunctive mood, or followed by the 
form of the verb used for the Actual Condition. 


Possible Conditional, Positive : namwaka ygulote (even if I want), or 
namwaka nikalota. 


namwaka wikale apa, aupata cinu (even if you stay here you will 
get nothing). / 

mene tdalole, atangwona (though they look, they will not see me). 

mene akatka, animwona (even if he comes, I shall not see him). 


Possible Conditional, Negative : nikalote (even though I do not want). 


This tense is formed from the Positive by infixing the negative 
particle -ka- between the subj. verb prefix and the modified verb stem. 


ntkalote, ukalote, akalote, tukalote, mukalote, wakalote, etc. 
Another form of this tense is with the verb -s%a@ (be) used as an 


auxiliary, to strengthen the normal form of the tense : 
nikadantkalote, ukataukalote, akattaakalote, etc. 


Past Conditional, Positive: There are various forms of this tense 
with the same meaning. The form most generally used in the Miyula 
dialect is that which consists of subj. verb concord, tense infix -handr-, 
and verb stem. Other forms of this tense have -kant- or -ani- as the 
tense infix. The conjunction ttimuci, or atekenga, or heyga, may 
precede the verb. 


tthimuci nikandilota (if 1 had wanted). 
idimuci nikanilota (,,_ ,, Be. of 
itimuct nanilota (,, 5, ysurrape 


A form idimuci manilote is also used with the same meaning. 
Another form of the Past Conditional is : 


idimuct ygulotile, iwimuci ulatile, etc. 
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Past Conditional, Negative : aggunalote (if I had not wanted, or I 
should not have wanted). 


Formed as follows : negative prefix -a, —subj. verb concord,— -na-, 
—verb stem with final -a modified to e-. 


angunalote, aunalote, analote, atunalote, amunalote, atanalote. 


In the Contigent Mood is found only one tense in the Positive, a 
Past tense, indicative of unfulfilled or unaccomplished intention. If the 
result of a condition is in the present, this is expressed by the verb -a 
(be) followed by a noun, e.g., 


nikate mkulota (I should be wanting, i.e. if something else happened) 
tukatwe wakulota (we should be wanting) etc. 


Past, Positive : nikandilota (1 should have wanted, or I should want). 
Subj. verb concord— -kandi- —verb stem. 
nikandilota, ukandilota, akandilota, tukandilota, etc. 


This tense implies that neither the condition nor its results are in 
existence. 


The Negative of the Present tense of the Contingent Mood is formed 
with the auxiliary -wa, followed by a negative construction, as follows : 


yngubentkacilota, wuteukacilota, utbeakacilota, tutdetukacilota, 
mutemukacilota, bawewakacilota, etc. 


The Negative of the Past tense of the Intentional Mood is: 
ynguéentkalotile, urdbeukalotile, atbeakalotile, etc. 


or a second form of this tense is the same as that for the negative of 
the Past Conditional, angunalote, etc. 


Examples of the use of the Conditional and Contingent Moods :— 
idimuci munu wamtela akaniida, mwanetu akanapele (if the 
doctor had come, my brother should not have died). 


medi akatonya nelo, tunalala popohapa (if rain fall today, we 
shall sleep here). 


nimptkane, nikandtyopa (if I heard him, I should be afraid). 


wamwahaulila munu ’tya, akandikubyala (if you had told that 
man, he would have killed you). 


keyga ukandikeledya moto akula, ukandiyoca moto macakaca ’atbo 
(if you had lit a fire there, you would have burnt their sheds). 
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idimuci dingalawa dyatbo dikaniuya, tukandiyokoka (if their 
canoes had come back, we should have escaped). 
mkuct ukandimkoha (the spear would have missed him). 


atekeyga anilola, ndyawe akandimona (if she had looked, his 
wife would have seen him). 


atekenga anilolohidya, ndyawe akandiuya (if he took care, his 
wife would return). 


wangwahaulila, Keyga ukandidaudya éanu haygu, bakandiku- 
langudya ingalawa yangu (and he said to me, If you had asked 
my people, they would have shown you my canoe). 


mwanetu akandinama, ateahikile munu wamtela (my brother 
would have been cured, if the doctor had come). 


mtela ’awu ueuwile, ukandingubylala (if this tree should fall, it 
would kill me). 


udewene, ukandicuma mwene (if you had seen it, you would 
have bought it yourself). 


EXAMPLES OF THE FORMATION OF THE PERFECT STEM: 


(1) Verbs that change final -a to -dle. 


pa (bear fruit) -pzle. 
koma (beat) -komile. 
uwa (fall down) -uwile. 
hika (arrive) -hikile. 
(2) All applied and perfective forms of the verb (ending in -ela, 
-ila) change final -la to -dile. 


tendela (make, do for) _ -tendedile. 


malila (finish) -malidile. 
tatakela (conquer) -tatakedile. 
hila (end) -hidile. 

(3) Some verbs change final -a to -tte. 
yaha (throw) -yahite. 
manya (believe) _-manyite. 


(4) The Perfect of Passives is formed by substituting -widye for the 
final -wa of the stem. 


hambalwa (be drunk) -hambalutdye.. 
telekwa (be born) -dbelekwidye. 
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(5) Neuters with ending in -eka, -tka or -uka substitute -weke, 

-wike, or -wike respectively. 
takatuka (be awake) _-takatwtke. 
putika (be wiped) -putwike. 
temeka (be (broken) _—-temweke. 

(6) Reciprocal forms of the verb, having the derivative suffix -ana, 
and Intensive forms with suffix -ayga, change each case of the vowel -a to 
~€. 

badtlana (exchange) -badilene. 
tukutanga (run very fast) -tukatenge. 


(7) Causative forms of the verb, with suffix -dya change this to 
-didye. 
umbadya (fill) -umbadidye. 
lidalidya (make forget) -ldalididye. 
(8) Verbs which show derivation but which in many cases are 


unaccompanied by any corresponding simple form in MaWiha, change 
-ala or -ola to -wele, and -ula to -wile. 


lala (lie down) -lwele. 
tupula (grind) -tipwile. 
kohomola (cough) -kohomuele. 


(9) Verbs ending in -lya have -lidye for the perfect ending. 


lya (eat) -lidye. 
kacalya (accuse) -kacalidye. 


(10) Some verbs have irregular forms of the perfect stem. 


wona (see) -wene 
weleka (bear a child) -teleke. 
ptha (hide) -pihidye. 
mamena (chew) -mamanite. 


THE DERIVED FORMS OF THE VERB: 

1. The Passive is formed by suffixing -wa, or -ewa, or -iwa, in place 
of the fina] -a of the verb stem. 

(a) Examples of verbs with the suffix -wa to form the passive : 


luma (bite)  lumwa 
imba (sing) imbwa 
poteka (hurt) potekwa 
huyga (tie)  hungwa. 
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(b) Examples of verbs with the suffix -ewa to form the passive : 


lota (want) —_lotewa. 
koma (strike) komewa. 
pa (give) pewa. 
lya (eat) lewa. 


(c) Examples of verbs with the suffix -iwa to form the passive : 


himba (dig) himbiwa. 

manya (know) manyiwa. 

tuma (send) tumiwa. ; 
Rontyayga (cleanse) kondiyaygiwa. 


N.B. Elision of the consonant / in the last syllable of the active 
form is common, but the / is retained in the passive, e.g., 


nyakua (carry) nyakuliwa. 


Verbs with bi-labial # in the last syllable of the active form have w 
instead of # in the passive, e.g., 


nata (wash) nawiwa. 


Before the suffix -ewa the preceding vowel or vowels of the verb stem 
may be modified, e.g., 


tangola (say) tongelewa. 


2. The Neuter form in MawWiha indicates an intransitive state or 
condition without any special reference to an agent determining that 
condition. It takes its ending in -eka or -tka or -uka. (Verbs stems 
containing -e- or -o- take -eka, those with -a- or -1- or -u- take -tka, -uka-, 
according to the Law of Vowel Harmony). 


tema (break) temeka (get broken). 
puta (wipe) putika (get wiped). 
pungua (decrease) punguka (get less). 


3. The Applied form is used to indicate the action when applied on 
behalf of or with regard to some object. Ends in -ela or -ila. Elision of 
the consonant / of the Applied form is frequent. 


tenda (make, do) tendela (make, do for). 
leka (leave) lekela (leave for). 
cuma (brty) cumila (buy for). 
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The Passive of the Applied form is made by suffixing -wa in place of 
the final -a. 


4. The Reciprocal from of the verb denotes that the action is reci- 
procated, and is similar to the form expressed in English objectively by 
“one another.” In Mawiha this derivative is formed by suffixing -ana 
in place of the final vowel of the verb stem. 


koma (strike) | komana (strike one another). 
hoda (follow) —hodana (follow one another). 
ptkana (hear) pikanana (hear one another). 
pocela (help) —_pocelana (help one another). 


5. The Causative form of the verb signifies generally “to cause to 
act ” or “‘ to make to act,” and is used in MaWiha with both transitive and 
intransitive stems. It is formed as follows: 


(a) By substituting -eha or -tha for the final vowel of the verb stem. 


. yopa (fear) yopeha (frighten). 
lota (want) loteha (cause to want). 
koha (do wrong) koheha (cause to do wrong). 
heka (laugh) hekeha (cause to laugh). 
htka (arrive) hiktha (cause to arrive). 
lya (eat) liha (feed). 
uya (return) uytha (cause to return). 


(b) Verbs ending in -/a change this last syllable to -dya. 


umbala (be full) umbadya (fill). 

kwela (climb) kwedya (cause to climb). 

ula (become ill) | udya (produce sickness ; but also ask, attend 
in sickness, nurse). 

lidalila (forget) —_litbalidya (cause to forget). 


(c) Verbs ending in -oka or -uka change the ending to -oha or -uha 
tespectively. 


cicuka (start, be startled) —ctcuha (startle). 
homboka (cross a river) homboha (ferry). 


(d) Verbs with -ga or -uzwa in the last syllable (or only syllable of 
mono-syllabic verb stems) change the ending to -weha or -wiha. 


nada (wash) naweha (cause to wash). . 
uwa (fall down)  uwtha (cause to. fall down). 
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6. The Reversive form of the verbs has the endiny -ula in place of 
the final vowel of the verb stem. 


huyga (fasten) huygula (unfasten). 
But N.B. hunukila (cover) hunukula (uncover). 


7. The Intensive form of the verb conveys the idea of “ doing or 
being exceedingly ” what is expressed by the verb. It is formed in 
several ways: 


(a) By changing the final vowel of the verb stem into -ayga. 


tukuta (run) tukutayga (run very fast). 
yaha (throw away) yahayga (scatter all about). 


(b) By reduplicating the verb-stem. 


hena (walk) henahena (walk about). 
heka ((laugh) hekaheka (be merry). 


(c) By the use of the verb pundiyayga, meaning, do thoroughly, 
strenuously, go on doing, etc. 


andipundiyanga kutaygola mene (he went on speaking loudly). 


(d) By the use of the word hutt, which conveys the idea of complete- 
ness, intensity, etc. 


andilota huti (he entirely consented). 


THE COPULATIVE 


The verb is not the only type of predicative in MaWiha. We find 
also the copulative, formed from the use of the particle ni before nouns, 
pronouns and qualificatives. Mavwiha has not retained the copula except 
for the use of mi-, and there is no other form used before the personal 
pronouns than this. As in other Bantu languages the inseparable pronoun 
of the class to which the noun belongs can be substituted for the invariable 
copula nt, e.g., mtela u mkumene (the tree is big), for mtela ni mkumene, or 
li lilode (it is a word) for ni lilo#e, but more often the inseparable pro- 
noun is omitted altogether. 


In the conjugation of the copulative in Mawiha the auxiliary verb 
-a (become, be) is employed, but this verb is not used in the plain 
predication, e.g., 
tutanu (we are people) or hwetu midanu. 
munditha hanu (ye were people). 
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When the noun is expressed as subject before the copulative, the 
verb -s6a is used with proper tense form and subjectival verb concord, e.g. 


nimmaka (it is a cat), ayu nimmaka (this is a cat), but mtumi ate 
mmaka (the lion is a cat). Nevertheless the less common forms 
mtumi nimmaka and mtumi mmaka are found. 


Elision of the intermediate -ad- is common in such forms as, 
inande yekumene (the house is a big one) for iyande yatbe 


tkumene. 


witenu wyedbyakwiyaluka (the stools are light, i.e not heavy) for 
witenu dyabe wyakwiyaluka. 
In negative expressions the negative tenses of the verb -da are used, 
e.g., 
inande aivde ikumene (the house is not a big one). 
hawe mmaka (it is not a cat). 
atuwele Hahumu (we were not chiefs). 


Or the negative may be expressed by the use of the adverbial negative 
nayga followed by the infinitive kugéa, but only in the present tense. 
The simple demonstrative pronoun or the noun with the demonstrative 
must then be employed, e.g., 


tnande ’ayo nanga kuta tkumene (the house is not a big one). 
ayu nanga kuta mmaka (it is not a cat). 


Or with the personal pronoun, 


hwetu nanga kutba bahumu (we are not chiefs). 
hwetu nayga kuwa adala (we are not they). 


N.B. hwetu atutele avbala (we were not they). 


The invariable particle ni is also used in MawWiha after a passive verb 
to express the agent of the action, e.g., 


andikomewa niliyayga (he was struck by a stone, lit. he was struck, 
it is a stone). 


The particle a is sometimes used in this connection. 
Examples of the Formation of the Copulative : 
(1) From Nouns: 


Nouns of Class 5 Singular drop the prefix 7-, and raise the tone on 
the second syllable. 
imbudi (goat)  mimbudi (it is a goat). 
imepo (wind) —  nimepo (it is the wind). . 
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Nouns of Class 8 retain the prefix u- and there is no elision. 


uct (honey) niyuct (it is honey). | 
ulemwa (laziness) niyulemwa (it is laziness). 


All other nouns retain the noun prefix. 
(2) From Pronouns : 


ni- is preplaced to the full form of all the absolute pronouns, e.g., 


naygu>ninaygu (it is I). 
atala>niyawala (it is they). 


Used with subjectival concords, such forms as these result : 


twatdala (we are they). 
tundita adala (we were they). 


ni- is preplaced to all demonstrative pronouns to form copulatives. 


Cl. 1 s.: mtyayu, nitya, niyayo, niyoyowayu, ntyoyowtya. 
p.: mtyada, nidala, niyado, nidobaba, nidododala. 


With subjectival concords : 


tusdala (we are those). 

tundiha dala (we were those). 
hatute hala {we are not those). 
atudele Hala (we were not those). 


* The quantitative pronoun is preceded by the absolute pronoun 
prefixed by n1-, e.g., 


nithwetu huti turdalele, or nthwetu tudalele (it is all of us). 
andiyonewa nihwetu tudalele (he was seen by us all). 
ninangu weka yangu (it is I alone). 

niwako weka yako (it is thou alone). 

nimwenu mumalele madili (it is both of you). 

nihwetu weka yetu tutene (it is we alone who saw them). 


or by the demonstrative pronoun prefixed by mz-, e.g., 


nidala dohe, or ni dala huti madalele (it is all of them). 
nidala wohe éatatu (it is all three of them). 
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Contrast the forms used with the subjectival verb concords, in which 
case the concords are used with the verb -da, except in the 1st and 2nd 


cases plural when the concords are prefixed directly to the enumerative 
pronouns : 


tudohe (we are all), but not tutwohe. 
wate weka yawo (they are alone). 
yngube weka yangu (1 am alone). 
wate wohe (they are all). 

wate wohe baili (they are both). 


(3) From Adjectives : 
ni- is preplaced to the adjective : 


munu mkumene (a big man) munu nimkumene (the man is big). 
tnande inumene (a big house) iyande niinumene (the house is big). 


The verb -ga is generally used, and the adjective prefixes the quali- 
ficative concord. 


pakuci hate wakwalala (because they are beautiful). 
yguibe mkumene (I am big). 

danu abate kakumene (the people are not big). 
mitela atidhe mikumene (the trees are not big). 
dinande adiwe dinumene (the houses are not big). 


(4) From Relatives: 


There is no change of concord, but of tone. The tone is lowered on 
the relative concord. 


munu akamanytkenge (a bad man). [High level on the concord]. 
munu akamanyikepge (the man is bad). [Low tone on the concord]. 


Example of Conjugation of -da (be), auxiliary verb used in Copulative 
constructions. 


(A) Infinitive Mood : 


(Positive) (Negative) 
kuwba (to become) kukatba 
(B) Imperative Mood : 
(Positive) (Negative) 
ude (be thou) unate 


mude (be ye) munate 
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(C) Indicative Mood: (Simple Implication only). 
Present: (Positive). 
nguwbe (1 am), ude, ade, tube, mute, date. 


The other classes are formed by prefixing the subjectival concord 
proper to each class to -de: ude, dite, lide, ave, etc. 
(Negative). 
angude (I am not), haude, hate, hatuwbe, hamude, adbade. 


The other classes are made negative by prefixing the negative particle 
a- to each of the positive forms: aude, ative, alide, aawe-, etc. 


Immediate Past: (Positive). 
ndida, undidwa, andiwa, tundizta, mundida, dandida, undida, 
dindita, etc. 


Perfect: (Positive). 
ygudele, ubele, awele, etc. 


Past: (Negative). 
angutele, aubele, hawele, atuéele, amubele, athadele, etc. 


Future: (Positive). 
nawa, unaba, anata, tunatba, munawa, banada, etc. 


(Negative). 
anguéba, auba, aka, hatuba, hamuta, abawa, etc. 


(D) Subjunctive Mood : 


Same as Present Tense Indicative. 
(E) Participial Mood: (Not recorded). 
(F) Conditional and Contingent Moods: 


Actual Conditional. (Positive). 
nikatba, ukata, akatwa, tukawa, mukadba, dakada, etc. 


(Negative). 
nikanatwe, ukanawe, akanate, tukanatwe, mukanade, dakanade, 
etc. 


Past Conditional. (Positive). 
nikandita, ukandida, akandita, tukandita, mukandida, waka- 
ndida, etc. 
(Negative). 
A A. A A A A 
angunawe, aunawe, anawe, atunawe, amunawe, adanate, etc. 
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Contingent, Past: (Positive). 

nikabe, ukadbe, akadbe, tukatbe, mukate, bakade, etc. 
There is a present tense with copulative construction : 

ygube nimunu wakuhimba cana, nikandihena kumwelu hala (If 1 
were a good cultivator, I should have gone to the field a long time ago). 


The form of this tense is the same as that for the Present Tense 
Indicative, but when used in the Intentional Mood the stress is on the 
last syllable. 

(5) The Formulation of Copulatives from Adverbs : 


Simple Copulatives are formed from adverbs commencing in con- 
sonants by preplacing m7-. 


nipawelu (it is outside). 
nipacanya (it is on top). 
nimuha (it is above). 
ninkatt (it is inside). 
nipahs (it is beneath). 
nipopapa (it is here). 


In addition the auxiliary -pawa is employed in copulative conjuga- 
tion. In the Imperative and Dependent Moods the auxiliary -wa is 
employed. Examples of Copulative Conjugation : 


(A) Infinitive Mood : 


(Positive) (Negative) 
kupawa (to be present) kukapawa 


(B) Indicative Mood : (Simple Implication only). 
Present : (I am present, etc.) ndipawa, undipawa, etc. 
Present, Negative: aygupawa, aupawa, apawa, etc. 


Past, Positive: (I was present, etc.) nandipawa, wandipawa, andipawa, 
etc. 


N.B. 3rd Person plural has subjectival concord géa- not wa-. 


Past, Negative: (I was not there, etc.) angupawidye, aupawidye, 
apawidye, atupawidye, etc. 


Another form of the Negative of the Past is : 
angupah, aupal, apali, atupali, amupali, adapals, etc. 
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Future, Positive : (I will be present, etc.) napawa, unapawa, anapawa, 
etc. 


Future, Negative: The same as the Negative of the Present. 
(C) Conditional and Contingent Moods. 


Actual Conditional, Positive : nikapawa, ukapawa, akapawa, etc. 
Sy + Negative : ntkanapali, ukanapali, akanapali, etc. 


Past Conditional, Positive : mikandipawa, etc. 
cs os Negative : aygunapalt, etc. 


Contingent Mood, Positive: ngupawa, upawa, apawa, tupawa, mupawa, 
wapawa, etc. 
», Negative: (Present) ygunapawa, unapawa, anapawa, 
etc. 
(Past) ngudenikapawidye, ubeukapawidye, 


elc; 


»”» ”» >»? 


(C) Participial Mood : (representative tenses). 


Simp. Present: Positive: ngupawa, upawa, apawa, etc. 
Negative : nikapawa, ukapawa, akapawa, etc. 


” ” 


Past, Positive : ygupawidye, upawidye, apawidye, etc. 
Negative : nikapawidye, ukapawidve, akapawidye, etc. 


” 


THE ENGLISH “ HAVE,” “ POSSESS.” 


This is expressed in MaWiha by employing the subjectival concords 
and the auxiliary -éa, in conjugated form, with words commencing in the 
conjunctive formative na-. When the thing possessed is indicated 
pronominally, a pronominal suffix -o is added. 


nguwenaciteyu (I have a stool). 

citenu cingudenawo (the chair which I have). 

munu atwenamwana (the person has a child). 

mwana anditanawo (the child whom he had). 
Wamadiha dandidanadiyande (the MaWiha had houses). 


When the thing possessed is a noun of Class 5 singular, the initial 
vowel of the noun part is elided, ma- remaining unaltered. The initial 
vowel of nouns of Class 8, however, remains, and a semi-vowel may be 
written to separate adjoining vowels. 


anditananande (he had a house). 
anditanatunonolo (he had a kingdom). 
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THE ADVERB 


As in many Bantu languages there is a close relationship in MaWiha 
between the noun and the adverb. Many nouns, generally those indicat- 
ing periods of time, may be used adverbially without change or inflexion, 


e.g. 


cilo (by night) lido (yesterday) 
liyamba (early dawn) dimindi dyohe (frequently). 
linoto (afterwards) imindt imo (once). 


mtemela (apart). 


Noun Classes 10, 11 and 12 may form locative adverbs, e.g. 
Walala mulidaygulu (they are lying down in the hut). 
nandihena kuyande (1 went to the hut). 


It will be seen that the locative in MaWiha helps to compensate for 
the non-existence of prepositions in the language. 


The adverbial formative ka- has been observed only in two instances, 
viz., kala (long ago), and kadilz (again, once upon a time). 


Adverbs are formed from other parts of speech by prefixing the 
adverbial formative kwa-, e.g., 


kwaulemwa (idly) <  ulemwa (laziness). 
kwadinanu (cleverly) <  dinanu (wits) 
kwakulambila (falsely) <  kulambila (to lie). 
kwakululuka (greedily) <  kululuka (to be greedy). 


Some examples of Mawtiha adverbs :— 


It will be seen from the following list that some are pronouns adapted 
and that in the formation of some others the locative prefixes are employed. 


cana (well). 

canacana (exactly). 

idapa (nearly, almost). 

huti (entirely). 

kucinjilo (somewhere). 
kuhelelo (upstream). 

kunyuma (behind); kunyuma kwake (afterwards). 
kwakulepa (far away, far oft). 
liyambadalo (first dawn). 
lunoto (afterwards). 

madudene (every day, always). 
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mucu (before, in front). 

namene (greatly). 

nelo (today). 

nkati (inside, within). 

nundu (tomorrow). 

pacanya (above, upstream). 

pahi (below, at the bottom). 

palineho (anywhere). padyokadyoko (gradually). 
pamo (together, once). 

pawelu (outside). 

pepidawo (near here) ; but pepina kwetu (near our home) ; 
patbandtkene nakuMasasi (near Masasi). 

peya (fast, quickly). 

pohe (often). 

wamba (badly). 

weka (alone). 


EXAMPLES OF CONJUNCTIONAL CONSTRUCTION: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


(6) 
(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


Wadena dimongo namene, nakuci dimoygo dyadicendi (they have 
great strength, moreover they have much money). 


wdatena dinanu pudidyakucoma (they have intelligence, especially 
for reading). 


dadawo apali (besides he was not there). 


aunamanya kulemba, namwaka pucomile mucule ? (you don’t yet 
know how to write, and you have been going to school )? 


aunamanya kulemba, ucomidawo mucule (you don’t know how to 
write and you have been learning to do so in school). 


andiwa, leka alibyee (he fell, but he was not hurt). 


kwapo inditutayila kutbanadimoygo (therefore we have got to 
be strong). 


nawanga ’ayu analuma, heka anauuma munu (this dog bites, but 
nevertheless it will not attack the man). 


ungwahaulila, undilipa ncokwe aulipe? (tell me whether you 
have paid tax or not paid tax). 


kwali nundu anahena (maybe he will go tomorrow). 


panji anapawa popa, heka aygumanya gidiye (maybe he will be 
here, but I don’t know). 
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(12) unamupe cakulya ’ci, anahwe-dawo (don’t give him this food, 
lest he should die). 

(13) wunahene nahwa (lest you die). 

(14) wikale ukana kulya (sit down before you eat). 

(15) ndimaliliya kutenda (1 have already done it). 


THE IDEOPHONE 


Of parallel use to the adverb is the other descriptive, the ideophone, 
which describes a predicate in respect to manner, colour, sound or action. 
In Mawiha the ideophones are usually found following the verb kuct, 
meaning in such circumstances “‘ to express,” “to act,” “to demons- 
trate,” rather than ‘‘ to say,” “‘ to consider,”’ the latter meaning applying 
when the verb is used as a conjunction. 


a> 66 > 


Extra-normal phones are introduced through the ideophone into the 
normal grammatical construction of verbs and nouns. In the ideophones 
are found aspirated p, t, and k, written p’, ¢? and k’. The ideophone in 
MawWiha may be divided, according to the number of syllables they 
contain, into: 


(1) Monosyllabic, 
(2) Dissyllabic, 

(3) Trisyllabic, and 
(4) Quadrisyllabic. 


These divisions are further classified according to the species of tone 
with which they are used. Examples are given, but they are not intended 
to be exhaustive, for the number of radicals are very large, and the tones 
employed are not confined to those recorded in this essay. 


The Monosyllabic Ideophones 


Most of the ideophones in MaWiha are monosyllabic. Each con- 
sists of a single long stressed syllable, in many cases with the length 
abnormally prolonged. This prolongation is marked by a double colon, 
thus [: : ], and a normal long syllable by doubling the vowel. 


First Series: (Tone 8-9, low-falling). 
di: : (of lying flat out). 
anatkala pahthapa dit : : (he is lying down flat out). 
Ree (of striking on the head with a hard stick). 
andinkoma muuti k’ee (he hit him bang on the head). 
ncit (of hitting as on iron). 
andikoma citali ncti (he struck it clang). 


pi 


Wa: 
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(of putting out fire). 

andidima moto p’ti (he put out the fire). 
(of quiet, stillness). 

kumalala yit :; : (to keep quite quiet). 


Second Series: (Tone 6-3, low-rising). 


dwee:: 


a 


k’uu 


kwe 


lee 


gwee 


(of tearing cloth or paper). 

andtpapula dwee : : (he ripped it). 

(of being quiet). 

ndiwakodya wanu wamelele ti (I met people who were quiet). 
(of hitting out a fire). 


andikoma moto k’uu (he beat out the fire). 

Derived verb: k’uk’ula (strike, beat, hammer). 

andik’uk’ula moto kwe (he beat out the fire). 

(of swinging). ; 

anditwala cimbo kutininyaynga lee lee (he took the stick and 
swung it, swing, swing). 

(of flashing a light). 

kulaygala gwee gwee (to flash a light). 


Third Series: (Tone 2, high-level). 


coo 


Rwee 


yaa 


ngaa:: 


nduu 


pyee 


tuu 


wyee 


(of jabbing in the eye). 

andindita multho coo (he jabbed him in the eye). 
(of being stretched straight). 

kuuta kwee (to stretch straight). 

(of glinting). ; 

Derived verb : kuyala (to glint). 

(of breaking a bone). 

watema liwangwa lyake gaa : : (he broke a bone). 
(of quiet, stillness). 

nandimudya andikaa nduu (I asked him but he kept silent) 
(of final action). 

andimalila nduu (he finished it off). 


(of fullness), 

tnande indiyumblaa danu pyee (the house is quite full of people). 
(of whiteness). 
kucwelela tuu (to be pure white). 


(of treading on someone). 
andinnuwatanga wyee wyee (he stamped on him). 
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Fourth Series: (Tone 3-8, high-falling). 
cwee (of gait of a fat person). 
anakanyoma cwee cwee (he ambles or rolls along). 


nduu (of sitting doing nothing with the head down). 
kwikawtya nduu. 


nguu (of hitting with the back of the hand). 

andinkumba ynguu (he hit him with the back of his hand). 
pyuu (of redness). 

cindtyula namene pyuu (it is very red). 
tuu (of bang of gun). 

ihuti indiyomba t’uu (the gun went off bang). 


Fifth Series: (Tone 5-2, mid-rising). 


pu (of darkness). 
cthi kudimba p’u (thick darkness). 
pyee (of crushing something soft). 


anditoha pyee (he crushed in his stomach). 


lyoo (of distance). 
andthena lyoo (he went a long way). 


Dissyllablic Ideophones 
The penultimate syllable is stressed, but both syllables are short. 
First Series : (Tone 8.3, first syllable low, and second syllable high) 


colo (of throwing away) 
anditwala cimbo kuyaha kucu colo (he took the stick and threw 
it away). 
kabwi (of squelching in mud). 
pacttenda kabwi kabwi (he went squelch ! squelch !) 
kubat (of ‘‘ sploshing ”’). 
anditithidya cinu mmedi kubwi (he dropped a thing in the water, 


splosh !) 
tal (of sounding 4 flute). 
mpeta pacitenda tali tali (the flute sounded tali talt). 
teli (of being soft after cooking). 


cindthalala teli (it is very soft). 


dels (of a sudden appearance). 
andiida kwoneka deli (he appeared very. suddenly). 
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deli (of flashing past). 
cuni andipita deli (the bird flashed past). 
waya (of snatching up). 


-kwolomola waya (to snatch up). 


Second Series: (Tone 5.9, first syllable medium, second syllable low) 


colo (of scattering about). 
kuwayawanyayga colo colo (to scatter all over the place). 
dambwa (of pressing with the fingers). 
kucidoni dambwa. Derived verb: kudambwadtha (to compress) 
kota (of walking stealthily). 
anditepa kota kota (he walked stealthily). 
nehu (of complete numbers). 
dandita anu kumi nehu (a complete ten was reached). 
toha (of pressing the stomach). 
kucidont toha toha : Derived verb : kutohatoha (to manipulate 
a swelling, to press gently). Anditoha dambwa (he pressed 
his stomach). 
yega (of sitting carelessly). 
kwiyama yega (to sit sprawling about). 
Third Series: (Tone, 6.4-2, first syllable fairly low, second syllable 
medium-rising to high). 
cangu (of beating with a whip). 
_ andiykoma capgu (he whipped him). 
gende (of lying flat out). 
andidobuyga andilala gende (he is tired and is lying flat out). 


nyolo (of being quite straight). 
indila indiyoloka nyolo, (the path is quite straight). 


tepa’ (of a tall person running in long grass) ; 
andi!ukuta tepa (he rushed through the grass). 
waya (of passing stealthily through grass) 
munu andipata waya waya (the pesron stalked carefully through 
the grass). 


Fourth Series: (Tone: 8.8-9, first syllable very low, and second 
syllable low-falling). 
citi (of a short stout young girl). 
mwali ’ayu andinyeta, pakucidoni kwa kuhena citi citi (this girl 
is fat, when she walks she goes cttt citt). 
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hindi (of being drowsy). 
ygucidoni hindi hindi (I became very sleepy). Derived verb: 
kuhindila (to be drowsy). 
kwahe _ (of looking guiltily). 
andilola kwahe kwahe (he looked guiltily, with eyes down). 
ygant (of being spotted). 
atenamalemba ygani ygani (he is very spotted). 
nyamu _— (of a buck chewing). 
atedoni nyamu nyamu (he is chewing ,—of a buck). 
pilo (of fire dying out). 
moto undtdimtka pilo (the fire died out). 


Trisyllabic Ideophones 


In each case the first syllable bears the main stress while being short. 
Of these ideophones only one series has been recorded. The Tone is 
5.5.3, mid, mid, high. 


kedebu _— (of a weak basket full of mealies). 
Derived verb : kedebuka (be weak, not strong, of a basket). 


yngundenje (of being circlewise). 
whanditenenedya ygundenje (they sat circlewise, in a circle). 
yngwengwelu (of learning to walk). 
mwana ’ayu wacidoni ngwengwelu ygwenowelu. 
tulunu (of hitting in the stomach). 
andinkoma tuluyu (he hit him in the stomach). Derived verb: 
kutuluyula (to hit in the stomach). 


Quadrisyllabic Ideophones 


Only two of the quadrisyllabic ideophones have been recorded, but 
there are doubtless many others. The stress is on the first syllable, and 
the tone in both cases is high-level 2. Each of the four syllables is short. 
nyillili (of gliding). 

andthena nyililili (he glided along). 
nyiltyili (of a great number). 
wandipita hanu wohe twanyilima nyiliyili (Very many people 
passed by). Derived verb: kunyilima (to be a great number). 


ANALYSIS OF A SOCIAL SITUATION IN 
MODERN ZULULAND: 


(Continued) 


By MAX GLUCKMAN 


B. SOCIAL CHANGE IN ZULULAND 
7. The Development of the Zulu Nation 


In the first half of this article I analysed the equilibrium (the inter- 
dependent relations between the parts) of the social structure of Zululand 
at the present time. I now wish to examine some of the historical 
processes which have produced this equilibrium. Unfortunately my 
material on social change in the past cannot be as full as that on the present 
equilibrium for it is impossible to get the required historical data. 
Records on Zululand are, however, sufficiently good for me to indicate 
certain important points. 


In Zululand, as everywhere, periods of comparative stability have 
led gradually to periods of rapid change. The former were marked by 
certain overt conflicts which over a number of years were part of a certain 
equilibrium and did not change its pattern,” but which finally determined 
the lines along which change would take place. I shall therefore analyse 
Zululand equilibrium at each of these periods of comparative stability and 
indicate how conflicts which changed the pattern of equilibrium led to 
certain necessary developments.? 


The Bantu-speaking people of common culture (known as Nguni) 
who later formed the Zulu nation came in several migrations from the 
north and west in the fifteenth century and settled in the present provinces 
of Natal, Zululand and the South-Eastern Transvaal. For the next three 


1] wish to thank the National Bureau of Educational and Social Research, 
Department of Education, Union of South Africa for financing my work. 
2c, f. Fortes and Evans-Pritchard, Introduction to African Political Organisation, 

op. cit. pp. 11 ff. 

3 The first period of stability ended just before the arrival of Whites in Zululand 
and their records (as well as some of early sailors) are sufficient check on 
Native tradition to give some validity to my reconstruction which is mainly 
interpreted from Bryant’s magnificent Olden Times in Zululand and Natal, 
Longmans 1929. For the developments from the first period, and the 
second period itself, there are a number of records as well as Native 
traditions, The records available have determined the time-depths of my 


analysis. 
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centuries they wandered about, in larger and smaller migration, till they 
were sparsely established over all this fertile country. 


The Nguni lived in small homesteads consisting of a circle of huts 
around a central cattle-fold. Each homestead was inhabited by a group 
of male agnates with their wives and children and other dependents. All 
the inmates of a homestead were under the authority of its headman who 
was genealogically the senior male. The homestead was an economic 
unit, pasturing its cattle and working its gardens together. Each wife 
had her own gardens and in addition to a main herd some cattle might be 
attached to each wife. The men herded cattle, hunted and did some of 
the hut-building, etc. ; the women hoed sorghum, maize and tubers. 


A number of neighbouring homesteads were agnatically related to 
one another, though here and there among them would be matrilineal or 
affinal relatives or some stranger. At the head of each group of home- 
steads would be a lineagehead, who with other similar lineage-headmen 
came under the chief of the tribe, the heir in direct line from the founder 
of the patrilineal eponymous clan which was the core of the tribal group. 


These tribal groups, were established throughout the area. They 
could, except in times of drought, make an adequate living in the rich 
hills and valleys of Natal. Yet during this period they were constantly 
migrating, partly under pressure from other groups, partly from increase 
of population, and partly from fission within the groups. As the group 
increased in numbers a lineage might split off to become independent, 
or a quarrel would lead to a split in the tribe, and two tribes would be 
formed, the heads of which founded new clans. Fission of tribes was 
one side of the process ; but as a section of a tribe split off to become 
independent by the complementary process of fusion it acquired a greater 
unity. In addition, refugees from one tribe who were discontented 
might go to pay allegiance to the chief of another tribe with a reputation 
for generosity and justice. Thus chief was balanced against chief, for the 
unsatisfactory chief lost followers to a more popular neighbour. Within 
a tribe there was a balance of the chief against his uncles and brothers who 
administered for him sections of the tribe which were attached to him by 
territorial, economic and kinship ties. If the chief lost the support of his 
people, his uncles and brother would migrate or even rebel against him, 
and oust him. This process of fission caused tribes to be unequal in size 
(varying from a few hundred to some thousand people, according to 
Bryant). 


The small tribes were constantly raiding and fighting each other. 
According to Bryant war in those days was more or less ceremonial. A. 
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challenge would be issued and a day appointed. The medicated armies, 
after appeals to the ancestral spirits, would stand opposed, and encouraged 
by their women hurl javelins at one another till honour was satisfied. 
Both sides mourned the slain and often the fighting ended in a love-dance. 
There were however also raids for cattle and ransoming of captured 
chiefs, as well as more serious skirmishes. 


The chief was the centre of the tribe’s unity. He was final judge in 
disputes, leader in war and migrations, the highest kinsman from whom 
help could be obtained, and the arch-priest of the clan which formed the 
core of the tribe. All tribal lands were under his control; he had to 
allocate some to all his subjects. He probably possessed the largest herd 
of cattle among his followers, whom he entertained when they visited his 
homestead. The economic dependence of men to whom the chief had 
loaned cattle possibly countered to some extent fissiparous tendencies. 
When a new tribe was established, its chief assumed all the functions of 
his former overlord, and appealed to the ancestor who first diverged from 
the direct line as the head of his new clan. Disputes between chiefs and 
their inferior lineage-heads, or friendly partings, refiected the breaking of 
the ties between tribal segments which had previously been strong enough 
to prevent fission. ; 


Thus the political equilibrium consisted of numerous homologous 
small tribes which constantly fought, often ceremonially, against one 
another but did not extend the sphere of their dominion and were kept 
small by constant fission. Quarrels between and within tribes were part 
of the social system, but they led to no change in the organization of each 
tribe or the congery of tribes. 


The equilibrium of the structure depended on a certain relation of 
population to physical environment. As the population increased, the 
process of migration over unoccupied land became impossible, and tribes 
were in closer and more continuous relationship. In clan histories this 
trend becomes noticeable about 1775, and for the next thirty years newly 
formed tribes percolated into unoccupied land between the land of other 
tribes, and even ousted possessing tribes. Gradually some tribes were 
able to dominate their neighbours. From 1808 to 18161 the process was 
accelerated and several small kingdoms were established. Instead of 
warring tribes, raiding only for cattle, the pattern had become one of 
stronger tribes extending their rule, and in their turn clashing. In this 
period of emerging kingdoms, the political balance was of dominant tribe 


oe Ee ee a ee eee ee 
1] fix these dates as those of the reign of the builder of the Mtetwa kingdom, 
Dingiswayo, 
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against tribe, each struggling for supremacy. Weaker tribes tried to 
maintain their identity by paying their allegiance to the dominant groups 
for protection, and there are many traditions of slighted chiefs of these 
weaker groups betraying their unpopular overlords. | Numerical 
superiority, dominating leaders, and the skilful use of military force 
decided which tribes should conquer. In these small kingdoms con- 
quered tribes were left under their own chiefs, or some favourite of the 
conqueror. Dingiswayo, the Mtetwa chief, seems to have developed the 
idea of age-regiments which extended over all his tribes, though some of 
of his chiefs brought up their men as allies. It was even possible for the 
Zulu chief, Shaka, to establish by conquest a small kingdom within 
Dingiswayo’s kingdom. ‘Tribes and kingdoms altered rapidly but always 
within the pattern of increasing size of political units. 


These results are not to be ascribed to the simple increase in numbers 
of the population. The population of Zululand was not dense till recently 
and its present density is partly due to the expropriation of Zulu land by 
Whites. As will be seen below, political fission due to increasing 
population continued within the centralised framework of the Zulu nation, 
though this fission acquired a different functional significance. The 
problem is, why Nguni development did not continue to produce an 
increasing number of small tribes whose relations with one another were 
alternately friendly and hostile, but instead led to the establishment of a 
centralised authority over all Nguniland. We have not information to 
answer this decisively, but must look for an explanation in the inter- 
relations between the Nguni mode of farming (shifting cultivation and 
unlimited expansion over more land), the quantity of land available, and 
the Nguni hierarchical political organisation, which together must have 
precluded continued political fission. Except for low and malarial 
valleys, Zululand is well-watered and fertile, and was in the past covered 
with bush. The Nguni therefore liked to shift their gardens round the 
cleared patches of old homestead-sites, where in addition the soil was 
enriched by cattle-droppings. Nevertheless, this sort of land does not 
seem to have been the cause of wars of conquest since conquerors were 
usually themselves well-established and there are few records of their 
taking personal possession of conquered land. The desire for raided 
cattle may have been the cause of some attacks but seems rather to have 
been the idiom of conquest, since previously it had not led to subjugation. 
As far as one can understand the process from the almost contemporary 
records, under the distribution of population then prevailing it became 


1 For old Nguni military organisation see my article in African Political Organisa- 
tion, op. cit. 
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more difficult for tribes to divide and dissident sections to escape to 
independence ; as the Nguni cultural stress on seniority of descent and 
the relatively great inheritance of the main heir caused strong tensions in 
the tribes, chiefs began to press their dominion not only on their subordi- 
nate tribal sections, but also on their neighbours. The development of 
this trend was possibly facilitated by the unequal strength of the tribes. 
It is clear that a change in one factor in the social equlibrium did create a 
conflict in, and change, the pattern of equilibrium, though we are un- 
certain how it worked. This much is certain : once the process began it 
accelerated apace. When Shaka became Zulu chief in 1816, as a vassal 
of the Mtetwa, there were still many small independent tribes and several 
kingdoms. When he died in 1828, by superior strategy and weapons, he 
had made himself master of 80,000 square miles of land, and his armies 
were invading into distant territories. After a half-century of slowly 
expanding small states, in some five years the decisive change to a state 
embracing a large area took place.! 


The Zulu! had subjugated people of more or less the same culture as 
themselves, and probably therefore their state was “‘ caste-less,”’ while on 
the other hand Nguni tribes who fled from the Zulu and conquered peoples 
of alien culture, established “ caste’ states in which the core of Nguni 
aristocrats strove to maintain their identity. This happened in the 
Matabele, Angoni and Shangana states. Within the Zulu state of homo- 
geneous culture it was possible for the organisation to be established by 
simply absorbing conquered tribes under their own chiefs, though Shaka 
and his successors formed new tribes under relatives and favourites. 
The Zulu lineage, largely begotten by Mpande, the first king to have 
children, became a royal group with high status, and the chiefs (and in 
their tribes, the chief’s lineages) also stood above the common people, 
but they lived on the whole at the same level. The tribes had a certain 
autonomy and early two broke away from the nation. Nevertheless, the 
Zulu nation stood united against other Bantu (and later White) states. 
In the few intervals between extending their boundaries, the Zulu raided 
against distant enemy nations. 


The internal balance of conflicts had changed. Chiefs within 
the nation who ruled local territorial groups based on old tribes 
still attempted to increase their following at the expense of other 
tribes, but all acknowledged Shaka’s overlordship and could not rival 
him: they now strove for high power in the nation’s councils and in 
this their people supported them, taking pride in the position of their 


1 For a fuller analysis of some of the period see my article in African Political 
Organisation, op, cit. 
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chiefs, thus, I believe, expressing their local loyalty in opposition to 
other tribes. Shaka created a new military organisation which began te 
stabilise this system. The Nguni warriors no longer stood ready to 
serve their own tribal chiefs. Instead, they were assembled in regiments, 
on the basis of age, in military barracks housing hundreds of men, directly 
under the kings. These barracks were scattered over the southern part 
of Zululand : the northern part was largely depopulated. The develop- 
ment of the barrack system so that military power centred in the king, 
continued in the following years, till the king lived in an area in the heart 
of the kingdom where he ruled no immediate followers, but was sur- 
rounded by the military barracks to which the able-bodied warriors came 
for a large part of the year, from their homes. The Boers confined the 
Zulu north of the Tugela River, and in this period the barracks began te 
be grouped together. In the long period of comparative peace after 1840 
their further centralisation was possible, and perhaps inevitable. It was 
one of the factors which stabilised the king’s power in the next fifty years 
and is not, to my knowledge, found elsewhere in Bantu Africa. 

Any threat to the king came from members of the royal family, 
some of whom were established as chiefs. Shaka’s rule was harsh and 
tyrannous ; and in 1828 his brother Dingane assassinated him and was 
assured the support of the people on his promise to rule well. He did 
not do so, and in turn was quickly replaced by a brother. Thus in this 
period we find still that political authorities were balanced against each 
other for popular support, which thus sanctioned the rule of those in 
power. Through all these periods of Zulu history, in the equilibrium of 
the ruler-subject relationship, the force of organisation behind the ruler 
was balanced against division in the ranks of the ruled. Intriguers for 
power sought popular support and the people turned to those men who were 
near in power to their rulers, to escape from intolerable oppression. 
The political balance persisted so long as the ruler observed the norms of 
rule and the values accepted by the subject. When he transgressed these 
rules, his subjects knew of no other political system, nor could they 
establish another under the social conditions then prevailing. They 
could be rebels, not revolutionaries. The king’s danger came from 
rivals who could be installed in his place, with similar powers in a similar 
organisation : he was deposed, but his office remained unaffected, as is 
shown in the ability of his successor immediately to undertake religious 
functions, to symbolise the values of the society and express them in 
ceremonial. However, despite the early chequered history of the king- 
ship, in general rulers accepted the same values as their subjects and acted 
on the advice of their councils of chiefs and wise men, without whose 
assistance rule would have been impossible. 
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Between tribes there continued a balancing of tribal chief against 
tribal chief ; for the chief was not only part of the administrative machinery 
in which he represented the state power, but also the centre of his tribe’s 
unity for which he stood against the state and other tribes within it. 
Within a tribe, relatives of the chief, or men in charge of political districts, 
could still attain independence by winning people away from the chief, 
subject to the king’s intervention. It is suggested that under the con- 
ditions of communication prevailing over the vast Zulu territory, the 
nation was stable as its component tribes were hostile. A tyrannous 
king would unite the tribes against him, but they combined under the 
king to prevent any tribe becoming too powerful. This was also achieved 
by the continued fission of tribes which was partly due to the spread of 
the increasing population over fresh arable and grazing land, partly to 
conflicting groups within each tribe, and partly to the creation by the 
king of new tribes under his relatives and other rising important men. 
In the early Nguni period fission of tribes prevented the growth of a 
centralised government ; here it strengthened the centralised government 
by keeping down the strength of each tribe. 

The divergent interests of groups within the nation were balanced by 
their common allegiance to the king and the values he symbolised, by the 
regimental system, and by the administrative machinery which worked 
through delegated authority, with lessening executive power, in a pyra- 
midal organisation from nation, to tribe, to tribal district, to homestead. 
These separate chains of administration were linked in a council system 
in which homestead headmen united under their district head, district 
heads under their chief, and chiefs under the king. Economic interests 
also checked fissiparous tendencies. As in the past, the chief controlled 
allocation of his tribal land and all his subjects were entitled to some. His 
subjects had to render him labour service. In addition, many of his 
subjects lived on cattle he had loaned them for use and so they dared not 
break with him. However, inthe wars of the Shaka period most of the 
captured cattle had gone to the king who therefore owned a large percentage 
of the national herds. ‘These royal cattle were distributed among the 
barracks and other royal homesteads and were loaned tocommoners. The 
regiments placed at the king’s disposal a huge labour force, which worked 
his fields, built his villages, herded his cattle and hunted and raided for 
him, but which danced and idled away a lot of its time, since it could not, 
under those conditions, be put to productive labour. The king could 
not himself consume this wealth nor change it into capital under the 
rudimentary mode of production which persisted unchanged. ‘The only 
function of his wealth was to support his dependant warriors, reward 
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deserving followers and loan cattle to his impoverished subjects. Wealth 
flowed in to him from, and out from him to, his people. He stored much 
to help in famines. Therefore the centralisation of wealth in the king’s 
hands stabilised his position but only is so far as he redistributed it to his 
followers. The same applied to chiefs and heads of kinship groups. A 
man with many dependants had to be wealthy to support them and a 
wealthy man had to support dependants. When trade with Europeans 
developed all of it had to pass through the king’s hands and he redistributed 
the goods among his important men. Thus under the new conditions 
of European trade, the king strengthened his position. This social 
limit on the use of wealth, together with the close personal relations of 
rulers and subjects in the “‘ caste-less ’’ state and the direct participation 
of all Zulu in political affairs, was associated with a high degree of circula- 
tion of the elite. This afforded the able man a chance to acquire some 
political power against the vested rights of birth, wealth and established 
position which were jealously defended, often by charges of sorcery. 


The social cohesion of the Zulu state therefore centred, in all parti- 
culars, on the king. His rule was sanctioned by the force behind him 
but he was supposed to use it to defend the national interests ; the tyrants 
who abused it were ultimately deposed. The unity of the system was 
derived from more than force. As the symbol of national unity and 
health, the king was magically treated in the first fruits ceremonies, that 
the nation might prosper and conquer its enemies, home and foreign. 
He stood as final judge, who was bound, by the advice of his council and 
established custom, to defend legal rules which helped control Zulu social 
and ecological relations.2. For Zulu moral values stood the king, not 
only the symbol of social cohesion, but also its artificer. 


There is a marked break in the functional value (that is, the relation 
to the total equilibrium) of the local political groups I call tribes, though 
their historical continuity from period to period has been brilliantly 
traced by Bryant. Though from period to period heads of these tribal 
groups held power, a sociological analysis of the functional value of the 
tribe must be made in terms of the equilibria of the different periods, and 
universals of sociological importance cannot be derived merely by tracing 
their historical continuity. 


1See my article on “‘ Social Aspects of First-Fruit Ceremonies among the South- 
Eastern Bantu,” Africa. January, 1938. 

* Zulu history gives a clear proof of this. King Mpande had to judge a case in 
which a great favourite of his was defendant. Despite the latter’s pleas, he 
had to find in accordance with the law and gave judgment in favour of the 
plaintiff: he then attempted to nullify the verdict in his favourite’s favour 
by sending a troop to wipe out the plaintiff and his family. 
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2. The Development of the Black-White Community in Zululand 


Though I stress throughout that’ since 1824 there has existed in 
Zululand one community of two cultural groups, I have been able to 
isolate comparatively the organisation of the Zulu nation, since its rela- 
tions with the Whites were determined by the social processes I have 
described. Events outside the Zulu social system, in the social system of 
Europe, led to the intersection of the two and created a new field of 
relationships between Blacks and Whites which engendered new forms of 
conflict and co-operation. The initial intersection, in occasion and mode, 
of the two systems was partly governed by chance, though it was ultimately 
inevitable. Succeeding developments were necessarily determined by 
the underlying drives in each system and by universal social processes. 


The mercantilist expansion of Europe and the passing of ships roynd 
the Cape on the way to India, caused the first contact of Zulu and Whites. 
A small English party established a settlement at Port Natal (Durban) in 
1824, to trade in ivory and skins. Shaka could have annihilated them : 
instead impressed doubtless by the advantages he could derive from them, 
he chose to accept them as subjects. He told his people the Whites were 
superior to all save himself (thus recognising their technical superiority) 
and appointed them as chiefs of the depopulated area round Port Natal. 
They were not strong enough to bea threat to the Zulu nation and survived 
by the king’s sufferance. At this time the English group had three 
political values. First, they became with their firearms an additional 
weapon in establishing Shaka’s supremacy over other Bantu and fought 
for him against some enemy tribes. Second, the protecting wing of the 
English party enabled some small Natal tribes which had been scattered 
by the Zulu to gather again at Port Natal. ‘Third, a certain number of 
fugitives from the Zulu kings fled to the English. This movement 
became so strong that the English feared it would lead the king to attack 
them and in 1835 they sent an envoy to negotiate a treaty with him by 
which refugees already at Port Natal became subject to them and future 
refugees were returned to Zululand. 


They did this because their lack of military strength made them 
dependant on the king’s good graces, but though they were thus absorbed 
largely into the pattern of the existing equilibrium, they brought some 
change in the elements of the pattern. They were the king’s chiefs in 
Natal : but they were a haven for fugitives as no other chief was. ‘They 
themselves were relatively weak : but they were known to be the outliers 
of a strong state which Shaka feared could rival him, and of whose power, 
though he desired its technical advantages, he was jealous. Above all, 
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the small community they established at Port Natal was constituted on a 
different technical and economic basis from the Zulu community. They 
brought European goods to Zululand ; they used medicines to treat the 
king’s and his notables’ ills ; they became familiar sights in his court and 
hunting-parties ; they began to record Zulu life. By 1835 missionaries 
were making their first, and on the whole unsuccessful, attempts to 
convert the Zulu. A Cape Native of the English party became the first 
interpreter. He and some of the English started new clans. 


The arrival of a large party of Boer trekkers in Natal in 1836 upset 
this equilibrium. I need not analyse the causes in the Cape social system 
which started the Great Trek.1 Relevant for this study are Boer desires 
for more and more land and their determination to use the Natives as 
labourers without equality in Church or State. Natal had been depopu- 
lated by Shaka, and the Boers in 1836 negotiated a concession for it from 
King Dingane, in return for assisting him against an enemy. Dingane 
seems to have seen clearly that the Boers, with their large following and 
desire to establish a big landed settlement, threatened his own power as 
the small English party had not. He killed most of the Boers in Natal. 
The English, abandoning their good relations within the Zulu political 
system, cast in their lot with their fellow Whites, raided into Zululand, 
and were defeated.2 For the first time the Zulu were made vividly to 
realise that behind Whites were the vast forces of distant states. Other 
Boers came to avenge their fellows and defeated the Zulu in 1838. Din- 
gane had in previous years been moving his people north to avoid clashes 
with the English and now he was confined by treaty north of the Tugela 
River. The Boers took possession of Natal. For the first time since 
Shaka’s advent, the Zulu nation had neighbours whose military strength 
was greater than its own. ‘This alteration in the balance of political 
power was achieved by the superior weapons and mobility of the Whites : 
the whole Zulu army was defeated by 400 mounted Boers. Zulu external 
relations were partly with Bantu peoples, and these were periodically 
warlike. On the south and the north-west were European states, which’ 
barred the way to Zulu aggression. The Zulu had ceased to be the 
dominant, though they were still an important, military and political 
power in that region. 


The Bantu neighbours of the Zulu were like, if weaker, states. The 
Transvaal to the north-west was a Boer patriarchal state ; in Natal, taken 
over by Britain in 1843, British immigrants replaced the Boers who 
recrossed the Drakensberg. Both these states were occupied by a people 


1See Walker, E. A History of South Africa. 
2 According to Bryant, they raided in the hope of lifting cattle. 
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of different culture, with superior techniques and a different mode of 
production, from the Zulu. Natal colonists began to farm with the 
labour of tribes which hastened back to White protection and of Zulu 
fugitives. The caste superiority of Whites over Blacks developed. 
Later towns, mines and railways were established. Thus the political 
territorial states of South-eastern Africa were in unequal development 


and equilibrium. From Natal various influences penetrated into Zulu- 
land. 


White missionaries were settled by the king in areas where all Zulu 
had to become Christians, other Zulu could not. Traders, hunters, and 
travellers moved through the country. During an outbreak of small-pox 
the Natal Government sent medical help. Thonga labourers, on their 
way south to Natal, came by the Zulu coast. 


Mpande (who with Boer help had ousted Dingane) was succeeded in 
1872 by his son Cetshwayo, who had defeated a rival brother in a great 
battle in 1856. A Natal Government representative, attended by a 
military escort, participated at Cetshwayo’s installation, in order, it was 
stated, to give Cetshwayo White backing, for the Zulu were disturbed 
lest there be more fighting over the succession. In 1879 a British army 
invaded Zululand after a Zulu breach of the frontier. According to 
Marais, the British High Commissioner “‘ who thought it desirable, for 
various reasons, that the reconstructed Zulu army should be destroyed... 
... provoked a war against the Zulu.’! According to Zulu accounts, 
Cetshwayo was anxious for a trial of strength and stated he would fight on 
one day only, but his army was so eager for war that part of it, after defeating 
the British at Isandlwana, swept on towards Natal. The need in Natal 
for Zulu labourers was probably a further reason. When he installed 
Cetshwayo as king, Shepstone negotiated a treaty under which the 
passage of Thonga labourers to Natal was to be facilitated. He regretfully 
reported that the Zulu were so “‘ attached” to their regimental system 
that they could not be regarded as a source of labour. 


The British invasion allowed Zulu structural cleavages to become 
open disintegration. Two chiefs, certain of British victory, supported 
them. Similar structural cleavages appeared in Natal, where some 
Natives near the border, crossed to join the Zulu. 


The British defeated the Zulu army, exiled Cetshwayo, and took 
thousands of cattle as an indemnity. They divided the nation into 
thirteen independent kingdoms and withdrew from Zululand. A crop 


1 Bantu-Speaking Tribes of South Africa op. cit. p. 345 
5 + 
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of personal and tribal quarrels, previously restrained by the national 
cohesion, broke out in open conflicts. Certain groups in Britain, which 
were opposed to Government dealings with Natives, obtained Cetshwayo’s 
restoration in 1883 as a result of these conflicts. Government was 
reluctant to embark on the expense of occupying Zululand and did not 
desire more land. The Zulu could not again become a military threat as 
one of the conditions of restoration was that the regiments should not be 
reformed. Zulu were thus also freed for labour service which had 
already begun. Missionaries and traders were supposed to have free 
rights and Cetshwayo declared he would only punish after open trial. 
Southern Zululand was made a British protectorate for those who feared 
Cetshwayo’s revenge. North-east Zululand was independent under 
Cetshwayo’s patrilineal cousin Zibebu, as a counterpoise to him. How- 
ever, the conflicts which had broken out could not now be suppressed. 
Zulu history for the years 1883-5 consisted of the intrigues and wars of 
different groups of Zulu, one to get back the kingdom for Cetshwayo and 
therefore their party, the others to assert their independance. In these 
internecine struggles the British Government was the most powerful 
weapon and the contending parties tried to get British support by brand- 
ing the others as aggressors. ‘They attempted to use various British 
groups for their own ends. 


The British might not want Zulu land but there were Boers, ever 
land-hungry, to the north-west, and Dinuzulu (who succeeded Cetshwayo 
in 1884) offered some of them farms and cattle to help him defeat Zibebu 
who fled to the British protectorate. Dinuzulu claimed that the Boers 
were taking more than their promised land and appealed to the British. 
Having used the Boers against the British protegé he now tried to use the 
British against the Boers. The British hurriedly sent a warship to 
prevent the Boers annexing a potential harbour at St. Lucia Bay and 
arbitrated to cut down the Boer land by one-third to two-fifths of Zulu- 
land, in the west. ‘Thus a large number of Zulu became labour-tenants 
on Boer farms. Finally in 1887 the British Government, now urged on 
by the humanitarian groups which consistently if contradictorily opposed 
its Zulu policy, as well as by the Natal colonists, determined to put an end 
to the quarrels by occupying Zululand. 


The British administration entered into the Zulu political equili- 
brium by extending the disintegrative role in which it had for decades 
offered a refuge for malcontents ; it penetrated along lines of structural 
cleavage, in addition to using superior force. The Zulu system reacted 
along these lines. The first task of the magistrates, backed by police, 
was to restore order. Zibebu’s tribesmen were returned to their lands. 
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The two factions were still at loggerheads, but, fearing to attack by force 
of arms, they now strove to bring each other into discredit with the White 
authorities. The administration’s first functional role was a continua- 
tion from the previous years ; nevertheless it rapidly changed. In a few 
months Dinuzulu’s opposition to Zibebu changed its function : it is clear 
from his follower’s actions and words that it became a vent for his loss of 
independence to Britain. He attacked and defeated Zibebu near the 
magistracy which Zibebu had been called to protect ; and in turn was 
defeated by British troops and exiled. In this rising, many of the chiefs 
who had supported Cetshwayo sided with the Government. It seems 
that they were convinced that it was futile to resist. They were followed 
by most of their own tribesmen. 


Once the rising was crushed, British administration was easily estab- 
lished. There is evidence that many Zulu were tired of the civil wars and 
were eager for peace. Nevertheless the magistrate had to use force to get 
some of his orders accepted, even by his allies, Zibebu’s tribe. Force 
was the final factor in establishing British rule, but while that rule crushed 
certain Zulu values, it satisfied other general and sectional Zulu interests. 


In addition, British administration brought into Zululand the forms 
of social relations that previously had existed in adjacent Natal, which 
had stood territorially opposed, though as an unlike state, to the Zulu 
politico-territorial state. Zululand was further drawn into the whole 
industrial and agricultural system of Europe as it was represented, with 
particular variations, in Natal. 


The development of Zululand social structure is reflected in the 
Nongoma magisterial records from 1887. They show four trends: 


(1) Dinuzulu’s Usuthu faction remained obdurate and even by 
15/12/91 is described by the magistrate as “‘ maintaining a kind of passive 
resistance to my authority.” This prolonged Usuthu resistance is 
probably to be ascribed to the fact that the king’s party had most to lose 
at that time under Government rule. However, on 15/1/92 (exactly a 
month later) the magistrate joyfully reported: ‘“‘ I have had to adjudicate 
in two matters between prominent members of the Usuthu party. These 
are about the first cases of the kind that have been brought to me ; and 
the fact may be of some importance as indicating a tendency on the part 
of these people towards acknowledging and accepting the authority of the 
magistrate.’’ Possibly it was because, since Dinuzulu was in exile, there 
was no Zulu superior to these headmen to decide the cases, for at a meet- 
ing in 1894 the Usuthu leaders still showed open hostility to Government. 
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However, the effect was as stated by the magistrate. Only Government 
could enforce its decisions, and thus settle cases among a people used to 
regular judicial procedure, where litigants refused to obey Zulu judges. 
At first the Usuthu chiefs and leaders refused stipends offered them and 
compensation for crops lost in the settlement of tribal boundaries, but 
after a few years they accepted the money. The payment of stipends to 
chiefs made it in their interest to be loyal to Government.1 Meantime 
the Usuthu commoners were caught up in the trends discussed below. 


(2) From the beginning certain chiefs, anxious to demonstrate their 
loyalty to Government, deferred to the magistrates. They helped to 
recover stolen cattle, to punish faction fighters in their tribes, to collect 
tax, etc. On 30/11/88, just over a year after the establishment of the 
magistracy, a chief (formerly chief induna of the nation and a leader of 
the Cetshwayo faction) sent in messengers to say a murdered body had 
been found: ‘‘ when he heard of the murder he summoned the people 
of that neighbourhood and acted according to his old habit in Zululand in 
order to fathom the matter. He did not mean any disrespect to Govern- 
ment by investigating the matter. We have brought for you to examine 
the following people. ..... ” This is typical of many acts by chiefs and 
commoners. On 14/6/91 the magistrate wrote to his superior that there 
had been reported to him many deaths by fever. “‘ The Natives are 
gradually becoming more accustomed to report their troubles to me. . .” 
For the Zulu were ready enough to take advantage of Government’s 
presence and what they could derive from it. Government did much for 
the Zulu : it helped in famine by advancing mealies against future pay- 
ment and in epidemics. 


(3) Government established its administration through the chiefs. 
The Nongoma magistrate asked (28/6/89) that a chief be appointed, vice 
Dinuzulu, over the Usuthu as it was ‘‘ exceedingly difficult ’’ to administer 
them without one. Later, in settling the boundaries of tribes, when it 
was found difficult to make a definite allocation, Government appointed 
a chief and constituted a new tribe there. A meeting of Zulu at Nongoma 
on 20/5/94 was informed : “the present induna of the magistrate’s court at 
Nongoma, is to be appointed. As soon as he takes over the duty his 
connection with the magistrate’s court will cease.”’ It is significant for 
my later analysis, that this connection has so effectively ceased that he is 
now absorbed into the Zulu nation’s opposition to the Whites. This has 
also happened to a tribe brought from Natal and settled in the king’s 


1Nevertheless only a few important chiefs and princes were, and are, granted 
stipends. 
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regimenta! area as a reward for loyal service to the British in the Zulu 
War, and to the tribes which opposed Dinuzulu’s rebellion. This use of 
chiefs has continued to the present day, largely because it is the most 
economical method of rule and it is for Government purposes quite 
satisfactory, though latterly some chiefs have so opposed recent measures 
that technicians have ceased to consult them. 


(4) The fourth and most important trend was the development of 
the magistrate’s work independently of the chiefs. First, he was the 
focus in his district of the whole Government machinery. Only he 
could act in matters across district boundaries, in matters involving 
Europeans and in the regulation of labour flow. In_tax-collecting, 
hunting control, pass-laws, etc., a steadily increasing minimum of allegiance 
to the magistrate was enforced. He administered justice and Zulu gladly 
availed themselves of this when it was in their individual interests. In 
1891 the Natal Code of Native Law was promulgated in Zululand. 
Chiefs lost criminal jurisdiction. Second, he more than anyone else 
represented White culture with its technical superiority and desirable 
advantages. Therefore his functions grew apace. On 22/11/88 a chief 
asked the magistrate to send a doctor to treat him, and in the next few 
years the magistrate assisted in epidemics. Cattle diseases made him 
undertake veterinary work. He organised famine relief, built roads, 
shot troublesome game, handled missionaries, traders and recruiters. In 
much of his work where it did not directly involve Whites, he attempted 
to enlist the co-operation of chiefs and headmen and succeeded to some 
extent. An index of the increasing importance of the magistrate, as 
contrasted with the chief, is that no new chieftainships have been created 
in Northern Zululand, while the original Ndwandwe magisterial district 
has been divided into three (partly, of course, due to its size as against the 
size of tribal areas) ; in addition, works which fell to the first magistrates 
are now handled by separate departments, though they consult the 
magistrate. The magistrate’s own White and Zulu staff has increased in 
numbers. : 


Since the Government was a product of European culture it inevitably 
used some, though not all, European technical achievements in its 
administration. This was particularly done in treating epidemics among 
the Zulu and their cattle and in urging the use of ploughs. Similarly, 
under Government aegis, missionary and educational activities increased. 
Some of these developments were eagerly accepted. Other innovations 
were resented and though a minimum of control to protect Natives and 
Whites was enforced, Government could not make full use of its technical 
knowledge. The Zulu, acting from their knowledge and not under- 
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stariding that of the Europeans, were opposed to technical applications 
where these infringed on their most cherished values. 


This growth in the magistrate’s duties went with a large number of 
changes in Zululand life, due to the cumulative effects of peace, the labour 
flow, the introduction of taxes and money, the adoption by Zulu of some 
of the more efficient White material culture, evangelisation and the open- 
ing of schools, numerous statutory regulations and alterations of Zulu 
common law. The dependence of the Zulu on the new Black-White 
community rapidly increased. I shall deal only with the labour-flow as 
{t was fundamental in the process of change. It had begun, to Natal 
and the Transvaal, shortly after the breaking of the regimental system. 
Old Zulu tell me migration was partly inspired by the Native levies of the 
British and was largely accepted as a substitute for the barrack-life which 
had absorbed their time. By 25/5/88 (in contrast to Shepstone’s plaint 
when he installed Cetshwayo in 1872) it was a set Zulu habit to go out to 
work, for on that date three loyal chiefs reported that they were willing to 
pay taxes but had no money, as “ their young men (had been) obliged to 
remain at their kraals, instead of proceeding to Natal to earn money.” 
The importance of the flow of labour for both Whites and Blacks is 
illustrated by the magistrate’s note (15/11/92) during a smallpox epidemic 
that ‘‘ complaints are reaching me from people who (have to send) their 
young men away to earn money with which to pay hut tax (and cannot do 
so because of the smallpox regulations). I recognise the necessity of 
taking the greatest precautions to prevent the spread of smallpox, but it 
seems a pity that such precautions should be carried unnecessarily far 
when they are of a nature to affect so seriously the industries of neigh- 
bouring territories and the welfare of the people of these.”” The funda- 
mental drive of the administration to maintain the flow of labour appears 
in the magistrate’s reply (29/12/90) to a circular changing the Zulu bride- 
wealth law. The change established a maximum of eleven cattle for 
commoners’ daughters all to be handed over at once, in place of a small 
token herd and periodic gifts of cattle to the bride’s family while the 
relationship was remembered. The magistrate considered he would 
have “no difficulty in applying it,” but thought the scale too high, as 
many cattle were lost in the civil disturbances, and it might lead to girls 
being forced in marriage, to adultery and abduction. He then added : 
“‘aiso, if it were lower, women would be better distributed, and men go 
out to work where there are fewer women, because I have noticed in 
kraals where there are only two or three women, that men asa rule go 
regularly to work.” ‘Taxing was at first used to pay for administration 
{since taxes could be redeemed by cattle) but later, with an increasing © 
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desire for European goods, drove the men out to work. Chiefs aided 
recruiters and had to supply men on a rota for public works in Zululand 
and Natal. To-day there is hardly an able-bodied man in Zululand who 
does not work at some period for Europeans. 


Thus by processes which I shall shortly examine in more detail, 
there emerged a Black-White social system which had a cohesion of its 
own, arising from the common participation of Zulu and Whites in 
economic and other activities in which they become increasingly dependent 
on one another. Force established White rule and the threat of force 
maintained it. For some years there were police posts distributed over 
the country but they were later centralised at magistracies. Zulu oppo- 
sition to White domination has only once since 1889 been by arms, in the 
1906 Bambada Rebellion of certain southern tribes. However, it was 
alleged that Dinuzulu, who had been restored in 1896, was implicated ; 
he was tried and again sent into exile where he died. The threat of force 
remains one of the dominant factors in Zululand equilibrium. In most 
(I have lately heard in all) districts a troop of mounted police rides through 
at tax-collecting time. The small groups of Whites in Zululand derive 
their control over the Blacks from their technical superiority, but it was 
money, rather the Maxim gun or telephone, which established social 
cohesion, by creating common, if dissimilar, interests in a single economic 
and political system, though it is one with many irreconcilable conflicts. 
White force is even used to protect individual Zulu against breaches of 
law by Europeans and other Zulu. 


This single system was established by the underlying drives in 
European states, of the Boers for more land, of the British for trade, and 
of the Natal colonists for labour. The initiative came from the White 
states. Because of the strong (and threatening) military power of the 
Zulu, forcible conquest was required to absorb Zululand into the expand- 
ing industrial and agricultural organisation of South Africa. It is related 
to this organisation in the same way as other Native territories. The 
mode of production of the Zulu was changed from subsistence economy 
(no longer possible with increasing need for money and pressure on their 
land) to one of farming and work for wages. A certain number settled 
permanently as wage-labourers in towns, though this movement was 
opposed by the Whites ; other Zulu were farm tenants, bound to farms 
for part of the year, and worked for wages for the rest. The groups of 
Zulu in their reserves, on farms and in towns were in constant contact. 
The political system which included Whites and Zulu changed from one 
of territorial though unequal states into one of economic groups based on 
race and colour, of which the Zulu were unskilled labourers and primitive 
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peasants. Zulu territorial groups were absorbed into the system as 
administrative units. Blacks and Whites were divided into two sharply 
dichotomised groups, almost castes, with fixed standards of living, 
modes of work, degrees of citizenship, endogamous barriers and social 
ostracism, but which were held together in the cohesion of a common 
economic system. 


Part of the field of this system, whose basis was a community of 
culturally heterogeneous groups, consisted of Zulu-White relationships 
which affected all other relationships. The pattern of relationships 
changed rapidly, for in the total situation every change produced further 
changes. In the first year of British rule the interlocking of the Zulu 
and White systems was slight in extent, and the White-Black organisation 
was somewhat amorphous. It soon took a definite form. Human beings 
can rapidly systematise new events, if possible within the pattern of their 
organisation as happened to the English at Port Natal, if not by situational 
selection in a new system. This is what happened in Zululand in the 
period I am considering. 


3. The Development of the Modern Zululand Equilibrium 


The field of Black-White relationships extended and ramified into 
all other fields. I lack space to discuss the processes by which this 
proceeded, nor can I cite detailed material as evidence in this section, for 
I have not been able to consult magisterial records after 1906,! and 
one needs information on the Government side to supplement purely 
Zulu sources. The bare facts in blue books are not sufficient. I there- 
fore sketch the general developments which have produced the present 
equilibrium.’ 


The integration of Zulu and Whites into a single system has proceed- 
ed rapidly. There has evolved a certain loyalty to Government. At 
the same time fundamental drives in the South African economy have 
sharpened the opposition of Black and White. Increasing pressure on 
Zulu land and the stress of life at labour centres have made White domi- 
nation more oppressive.? After the Boers had taken part of Zululand, 
the Zulu were promised the rest in perpetuity, but the coast has been 
taken for sugar-plantations and two other White farm-settlements have 
been established. Looking back the Zulu regard the first years of White 


1arlier records were public under the Union Archives Act. 

* For supplementary facts see first half of the article in previous issue of Bantu 
Studies and also my article in African Political Organisation, op. cit. 

*On this sharpening conflict see Marais, loc, cit. pp. 345-5 
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rule as happy and have made this the traditional basis of a preference for 
English, as against Boer, rule. 


Increasing opposition has heightened resistance to White innovations 
and revived old customs. It has produced radical changes in the social 
structure. On the whole the opposition is no longer directed backwards 
in time, as Dinuzulu’s early attempts to recover independence were. 
The 1906 rebellion’s ostensible purpose was to drive the Whites into the 
sea. To-day few Zulu deny the advantages they have derived from the 
White group. In so far as their opposition is formulated, they want more 
advantages, for it arises in an entirely different situation.1_ Some better 
educated Zulu tend to return to old customs and this seems a turning 
back ; it is encouraged by Government as part of the policy of segregation 
and parallel development, and this has produced a social anthropology 
which records the vitality of Native culture without reference to its 
causes. ‘This vitality may be ascribed to an attempt to bridge the gap 
between Christians and pagans, to the revulsion of educated Zulu from 
the White civilisation they are denied, and to the politically safe means it 
offers of expressing Zulu pride and hatred of the culture to which they 
dare not aspire. 


Second, the opposition is expressed in the dissident Zulu churches, 
a reflex of Christianity’s inability to give the Blacks equality. 


Third, as a result of new economic conditions the Zulu are drawn 
into industrial and urban organisations in which they participate with 
other Bantu. In analysing the present equilibrium I showed how the 
dichotomy of the migrant labourer’s life presents his allegiance to his 
chief and his membership of a trade union from conflicting. I described 
the new conditions in which the chief has to represent his people’s interests. 
It is clear that the Zulu will increasingly associate with other Bantu 
workers and even workers of other colour-groups, in industrial movements. 
How far the chiefs can ultimately resist this movement, without being 
abandoned by their people, is problematical. 


Fourth, this opposition has heightened allegiance to the chiefs, and 
especially the Zulu kingship. The sentiment about the king grows, 
helped by his lack of power, for he has no power to abuse. King and 
chief stand for the proud Zulu past. They are the centres of communal 
life in the reserves where a man ceases to be a labouring cipher and is not 
constantly harassed by officials and employers. Opposition through 
Zulu chiefs is possible because they formed a strong organisation and 
Government recognised them as spokesmen of their people. As chiefs 


1C.f. the change from machine-breaking to trade unionism in Europe. 
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under the Zulu kings were part of the national administration and the 
system of regional autonomy, so to-day they are Government bureaucrats 
and centres of opposition to Government. For within a political system 
an individual (or group) may have roles in different organisations so that 
conflicts centre in his person (or it). This to some extent resolves these 
conflicts, for when co-operation and opposition are represented by 
different individuals open breaches are more likely. 


The cleavage into Zulu and White groups is also overcome by the 
magistrate’s role visa a vis the chiefs. He exercises rule for Govern- 
ment but, in addition, he represents for the Zulu certain interests and 
values and in satisfying these they grant him allegiance beyond the legal 
minimum. The people turn to him in situations where they are opposed 
to the chief. Individual Zulu transfer their allegiance from chief to 
magistrate, and from magistrate to chief, according to the values deter- 
mining their conduct, or the advantages they desire, in a particular 
situation. 


I have described the groups which in the present equilibrium 
embrace Whites and Blacks, and which, though they do not bridge the 
distance between them, bring about some measure of co-operation. 
The conflicts between groups in any changing society tend to be balanced 
by co-operation of the members of those groups in other groupings. 
Where the conflicts prove greater than the amount of desired, and secured, 
co-operation, the social relations of these groups become violent. None 
of the Zulu opposition is really effective. It gives psychological satis- 
faction and breaks out sporadically in violence or threats of violence. 


The stability of the system comes from the social cohesion of its 
economic relations and the force of Government. Politically stability is 
maintained in the administrative machinery in which some conflicts are 
resolved and routine matters secure easy co-operation. This is increased 
by other social mechanisms. Individuals use the political balance of 
authorities for their own ends. In the Zululand system of opposed 
groups, individual members transfer themselves from one group to 
another, or where this is impossible, act by the values of different groups. 
A man uses the existence of different groups to escape from difficulties in 
one of them. In doing this, he may even act against what he considers to 
be the interests of an important group of which he is a member, without 
perceiving the contradiction in his behaviour. I have heard an intelligent 
Zulu who for his own advantage co-operated with Government criticise 
others for doing so. 


1 See first half of article. C.f. English economic and _ political 1 ‘ 
in 1800-1850. : POH NEah ARSE PRISE 
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White rule was established by force and for various reasons worked 
through the chiefs as bureaucrats. Force can impose any organisation on 
a people and keep it working till they have the power to overset it. But 
“people are the prey of their social relationships,’ and fundamental 
social processes and drives of which the designers of the organisation 
may be unconscious, alter the equilibrium which they are trying to 
establish, or suppose to be established. We have seen how the political 
tension and economic differentiation between Whites and Zulu have 
produced, and in turn been affected by, relationships to magistrate, to 
chief, to people, which are somewhat different from their statutory 
definition, as well as dissident sects, the rise of industrial leaders, etc. In 
various parts of the South African social system, force has been used to 
impose different organisations, but the fundamental conflicts of the system 
have produced similar developments in all these parts, even if the form be 
slightly changed. Swaziland political organisation under Imperial rule, 
is very similar to that of Zululand. In the Transkei Natives co-operate 
with Government and voice their grievances in !ocal councils, partly 
elected and partly nominated, and of which chiefs may be members. No 
information is available, but I suggest that investigation would reveal that 
the Transkeian chiefs who are less involved in Government administra- 
tion, are even more centres of opposition to the Whites than are Zulu 
chiefs. It is significant that in recent years there has been a spontaneous 
move among Transkeian Blacks, and even in the Ciskei where chiefs have 
long lost their power, tu restore chiefs. Comparative data on this point 
from British ‘‘ Indirect Rule” areas would be interesting. The anti- 
thesis of chief and official exists, as Richards mentions of Bembaland in 
dealing with their different reactions to witchcraft. 


For a changing social system tends to continue developing along the 
lines of its greatest conflict and to hypertrophy till it is altered. This is 
social inertia. The development of South Africa, and therefore of 
modern Zululand, is chiefly determined by Black-White conflict. In 
more and more social situations Zulu act as Blacks as opposed to Whites, 
rather than as Zulu opposed to other Bantu. They are even Zulu largely 
in so far as they are not White. This central conflict, and the social 
mechanisms overcoming it, give functional value to all other conflicts, 
and their resolutions, in the system. The balances of chiefs and king, 
induna and chief, still exist but are subordinated to the balance of chief 
against magistrate. Government tries to use these rising forces. How- 
ever, though there is a tendency for increasing conflict to be balanced by 


1See Beemer (now Kuper) H. ‘“‘ The Development of the military Organisation 
in Swaziland,” Africa Vol X, No, 2 (pp. 55. ff.) and No. 3 pp. 176 ff). 
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increasing co-operation, since the central conflict remains unresolved, 
new conflicts are engendered. Christianity cannot bring Blacks and 
Whites together and the Blacks turn to dissident sects, opposed to those 
controlled by Europeans. 


NOTE ON THE STUDY OF CHANGING SOCIAL SYSTEM 


To understand the history of social change in Zululand it was neces- 
sary to examine certain periods of comparative stability, with the reasons 
why, and processes by which, each equilibrium evolved from the preced- 
ing one. In what may be called the two periods of repetitive equilibria, 
there were inherent certain overt conflicts ; they were resolved by changes 
in the actual constituent parts of the system but not in their character, or 
the pattern of their interdependence with its conflicts and cohesion. 
Conflicts which cannot be resolved by a return to the original equili- 
brium, inevitably produce changes in the pattern and its parts: and this 
happened in the period before the formation of the Zulu nation and has 
been happening since the establishment of White rule. Despite all 
attempted resolutions the central conflict persists and increases, and 
every temporary adjustment engenders further conflicts between persisting 
and evolved parts in a new pattern. 


Conflicts within a repetitive equilibrium can only be resolved in the 
existing pattern of social cohesion so long as the relations of all parts of 
the social structure and its environment remain the same. An alteration 
in one relation (e.g. the relation of early Nguni population to land) 
introduces unresolvable conflicts of inequality into the equilibrium and 
produces changes of pattern. The lines of change, and the form of the 
new pattern, are determined by the original pattern. The inequality at 
first produces changes which are not widespread ; the tempo of change, 
since every change heightens the disturbance, accelerates, and the ultimate 
alteration of pattern is violent and rapid. This is particularly marked 
where the intersection of two differently constituted social systems 
creates new relations affecting those within each system. 


Certain universal social processes operate in all types of equilibrium 
and establish some stability during periods of change. These appeared 
in the periods of emerging dominant tribes and of the establishment of 
White rule. Most general of all is the universal presence of conflict and 
its (attempted) resolution. All social relationships have two aspects, 
one, of fission, in which divergent interests tend to rupture the relation- 
ship, the other of fusion, by which the common ties in a system of social 
cohesion reconcile these divergent interests. Fission and fusion are not 
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only present in the histories of individual groups and relationships ; they 
are inherent in the nature of a social structure. Thus every social group 
was defined by its not being some other social group, usually formed on 
the same pattern, and by its acting as a group only in a situation when it 
stood opposed to the other. Therefore it depended for its strength on 
the latent conflict between them. Nguni tribes were weakly opposed 
and divided easily. In other situations the members of the two groups 
may associate and co-operate as fellow members in other groupings, 
similarly defined. In social relationships which do not form groupings a 
man is son as against his father, nephew as against his uncle ; and he acts 
in different relationships in different situations. (In a changing system, 
there is an alteration in the recurrence of situations in which individuals 
act as members of particular groups). Evans-Pritchard sums up thus: 
Sina, eae ore. £ groups the status of members, when acting as such to 
outsiders and one another, is structurally undifferentiated.”’ 


Shifting membership of groups and relationships enables individuals 
to act by different, even contradictory, values, since they can act in socially 
normal ways rationalised by reference to those values which are the raison 
d'etre of the group or relationship as a part of which they act in a particular 
situation. This applies even where there are strong social barriers 
between the two groups to which certain values attach: Zulu can act by 
European values, forming new groups on their basis. For a social system 
has not consistency in itself: it is systematised by situational selection of 
individuals! (E.g., the political functioning of chiefs and magistrates in 
Zululand.) Thus individuals can escape hopeless conflicts in ‘their 
actions, but with greater difficulty as social differentiation increases. 


By these processes, every political equilibrium described included 
the antithesis of groups and social personalities to one another. In the 
early Nguni period the antithesis was one of equal territorial tribes, to-day 
it is one of unequal colour-groups and their representatives. Force is 
necessary to maintain the system where the antithesis is of unequal 
groups, though social cohesion always depends on the existence of common 
interests of rulers and subjects in a single system. Nevertheless, the 
degree to which the rulers’ recognise what the subjects consider to be 
their rights within this system,is inversely correlated with the degree of 
force the rulers require to exert, since their force is balanced against their 
subjects desire and ability to resort to violence. Conversely, the greater 
the disparity of force (in the fullest sense) of the groups, the more the 
rulers can act against the wishes of the subjects. 


1 See Evans-Pritchard, Witchcraft, Magic and Oracles among the Azande, op. cit 
6 
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When political groups are equally balanced and membership of them 
can be changed, individuals use the opposition of the groups to their own 
advantage by transferring their allegiance. Individuals of one group 
have potential membership of the other. (Contrast with this the fixed 
membership of clan and moiety). Where there are unequal groups, and 
membership can be changed, members of inferior groups try to enter 
superior groups, and conversely members of superior groups struggle to 
maintain themselves in various ways. Where there are unequal groups 
and membership cannot be changed, strong attachment to the inferior 
group gives psychological satisfaction and is opposed to the formation of 
groups based on the value of the superior group (unless membership of 
the inferior group is passively accepted). Dissident members of the 
superior group may become leaders of these new interest-groups within 
the inferior. Conversely, some members of the inferior group become 
interest-groups assisting the superior and standing opposed to the mass 
of their own group. Here two sets of political interests may intersect in 
a single social personality (or group) and this partially resolves social 
conflicts, though this personality (or group) is caught in strong personal 
conflicts. In this process, “‘ change of membership of groups” is not 
only a matter of choice, but also may depend on the ability of individuals 
to acquire the means by which the other group is differentiated. 


The first processes are typical especially of repetitive equilibria ; 
where membership of unequal groups cannot be changed, in time the 
pattern of equilibrium will be disturbed. 


Other general social processes, and processes found in each equili- 
brium, were made explicit in the preceding article. There I have also 
analysed some of the processes actualised in changes in Zululand, and 
more will be formulated in a later article. 


These processes are thus divided into two categories: (1) those 
inherent in repetitive equilibria, and in certain general aspects in all 
equilibria ; and (2) those present in all changing systems, and these, we 
have seen, are affected by, and coincide with, certain processes of the first 
category.1 For, in addition, the functioning of a social system can only 


1C.f. Whitehead, A. N. ‘‘On the organic theory of nature there are two sorts 
of vibration which radically differ from each other. There is vibratory 
locomotion, and there is vibratory organic deformation ; and the conditions 
for the two types of change are of a different character. In other words, 
there is vibratory Jocomotion of a given pattern as one whole, and there 
is vibratory change of pattern.” (Science and the Modern World, Pelican 
Library, p. 156). A dialectical materialist formulation is : ‘‘ A pattern 
consisting of successive negations can, clearly, only bea pattern of develop- 
ment if each negation does not simply cancel out the stage preceding it, but, 
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be understood over a period of time, and therefore the analysis of a 
comparatively stable, as opposed to a repetitive, equilibrium, implies a 
recognition of the process of change in it. The extent to which this js 
included depends on the problems involved and the depth of time to 
which analysis is pressed. 


I have, for lack of material, had to fix three points of equilibrium for 
my analysis. There is sufficient evidence to show that at very period of 
Zululand history, the social structure can be analysed in terms of the 
interdependence of its parts. ‘The material studied seems to me to compel 
the student of social change in modern Africa to approach his field as a 
succession of different social equilibria developing out of one another by 
determinable social processes. 


One general reason for this is that though through great social changes 
certain groups, customs, personalities and conflicts persist (i.e. they have 
historical continuity), their functional values are necessarily related at 
every stage to the altering equilibrium they help to evolve. In the widest 
sense, the members of a society persist through changes which alter the 
social system within which they live, and the task of sociology is not their 
survival but how they live in the changing system, i.e. in their functional 
value in a certain social pattern. In the articles I have given many 
examples of changes in functional value.,' e.g. of tribes and their fission in 
the early Nguni political system and the Zulu national state. These 
changes are clearest when we consider the interpenetration of Europeans 
and Zulu into one community. There was historical continuity in the 
title and ancestry, and in most incumbents, of chieftainship, before and 
after White rule; but significant sociological generalisations must be 
drawn from the chiefs’ functional values—in their relations with their 

- people and the magistrates, and those of people with magistrates, etc. If 
we take the social situations which introduced these articles many of the 
elements in them can be traced back to either European or Zulu culture, 

‘to give their historical derivation. I described a ceremonial bridge- 
opening in which warriors stood as signpost at a road fork and led cars 
over the bridge ; the warriors can be derived from the Zulu armies which 
devastated Natal—they and those armies do not give us any important 


instead, both contradicts it and includes it in itself.......... reality 
exhibits nmumberless contradictions of this character........ which are 
solved by the introduction of a new element into the pattern.” (Strachey, J. 
The Theory and Practice of Socialism, Gollancz, 1936, p. 393.) 

1A famous example is Beatrice Webb’s discovery of the changed functioning of the 
Poor Law of England (My Apprenticeship, Pelican Library, Vol. 2. p. 479). 
For other examples from Africa see Wagner on the changing significance of 
ritual among the Bantu Kavirodno (Study of Culture Contact, op. cit. pp. 93 
ff.). Malinowski discusses this theoretically, id. pp. xxviii. 
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understanding of each other. Elements of more complex derivation 
cannot even be thus disentangled and traced back to their parent cultures. 
It would be difficult to do this with dissident Zulu church sects, with their 
concealed anti-White bias, Christian tenets, beliefs in sorcery and divina- 
tion. Christian tenets have persisted, Christian organisation has changed.? 


That some social elements have historical continuity, and not others, 
is of great significance: but why they persist has also to be studied in 
terms of their functional values at successive equilibria. Moreover, 
persistence is not always unbroken. The Zulu kingship was abolished 
as a functioning institution from 1880-3, 1889-96, and 1906-17, and in 
some of these periods lost interest for the Zulu ; suddenly it acquired a 
new vitality. Certain Zulu customs died out because of White influences : 
they are being revived as a result of growing Black-White opposition. 
The history of every culture-element in Zululand can only be appreciated 
in its relations to successive equilibria. Rivers pointed this out in 
another, but similar, context. Lowie demonstrated it in his brilliant 
history of the diffusion of the Peyote cult.? 


In line with the methodological approach, I used historical data, 
variously acquired, to reconstruct past equilibria. The purpose of these 
reconstructions, which suffer badly from deficient sociological material, 
was to provide the same analyses as those we apply to data collected in the 
modern field, not to reconstruct some “‘ zero-point of culture ” from which 
change has occurred. Incidentally, they explain the particular forms of 
the modern equilibrium, but I think I can claim that my analysis of this 
in Zululand, was sufficiently made without reference to its history. 
Historical material was not needed to analyse the pattern of the system. 


Technical difficulties heighten the need to adopt this methodology. 
In the field of reality effects and causes are not only interdependent, but 
every causal event in its turn becomes an effect and every event is produced 
by many causes.and produces many effects. For technical reasons, the 
anthropologist cannot isolate events to determine their necessary relations 
and processes of causation. In modern Africa, as everywhere, every 
change produces further changes. This may occur by the same causative 
relations and processes but cannot be examined apart from the total 
situation. Since the anthropologist is thus caught in actual events, he 


1Malinowski makes this point by referring to African mines and individual 
personalities. Jd. p. xix circa. He describes and criticises scathingly the 
technique of finding a ‘‘ zero-point of culture” and using it to explain social 
changes (at pp. xv ff,). 
*C.f. for this methodology the works of sociological historians. __I cite only Marx, 
eee Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, Halevy’s History of the English 
eople. 
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must study them in their totality ; and indeed at present most anthropo- 

logists have a direct interest in studying the actual situations with which 

they are confronted.1_ To do this in modern Africa involves the analyses 

of developing, successive social equilibria, in which each is studied of 

itself and in its relations to past and present ones. From this, if desired, 

the history of particular institutions, subject to many influences and 

variations, can be disentangled. Above all, by this methodology we may_ 
hope to derive the processes of change underlying the continuous process 

of interaction between groups of different culture. 


It follows from this methodology that to collect field-data to analyse 
“culture contact,” the anthropologist (in Fortes’ words) ‘ must work 
with communities rather than customs. His unit of observation must be 
a unit of life and not acustom..... a unit of common participation in the 
everyday political, economic and social life.’ | Schapera clearly states 
the techniques for this study: in a Native reserve “the missionary, 
administrator, trader and labour recruiter must be regarded as factors in 
the tribal life in the same way as are the chief and magician. Christianity, 
in so far as it has been accepted, must be studied like any other form of 
ce eee So, too, the trading store, the labour recruiter and the agricul- 
tural demonstrator must be considered integral parts of the modern 
economic life, the school as part of the routine educational development 
of the children, and the Administration as part of the existing political 
system.” He proceeds to elaborate technical means for doing this.” 


Malinowski, determined to prove the existence of “three mutually 
dependent cultural phases,”’ criticises Fortes and Schapera for writing of 
a single culture, when they speak of a single society composed of culturally 
heterogeneous groups. ‘Therefore, he italicises the words im the same way 
in the first sentence quoted from Schapera and treats them as if they refer 
to the functions of the social personalities listed, and not to a methodolo- 


1So far we sadly lack abstract generalisations which have been deduced from the 
very nature of our material, or induced generalisations which allow deductions 
for field-study testing. : 

2 Study of Culture Contact, op. cit., Fortes at pp. 89, 62-3 ; Schapera pp. 27-30. I 
quote them at length because their essays expound many of the points I have 
been trying to make, Fortes especially on methodology, Schapera especially on 
techniques of application. I gratefully acknowledge the stimulus I received in 
the field from the essays of the seven contributors to the symposium. 
Especially valuable is Richards’ method of ‘‘ geographical sampling” (which 
appears in different forms in Hunter’s and the Culwicks’ essays. Their 
methods to some extent overcome the technical difficulties discussed above ; 
and are subject to the proviso that if areas under different influences of 
change, or integrated in different manner and degree into the Black-White 
community, are in one social field, they mutually affect each other and the 
whole. 


6 * 
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gical problem. Similarly, Schapera’s integral becomes well-integrated. 
He reproves them : “ the concept of Africans and Europeans, missiona- 
ries and witchdoctors, recruiters and indented labourers, leading a 
contented tribal existence suffers from a taint of smugness and sense of 
unreality ”—it is scarcely the picture produced by this methodology, 
as evidenced by its application to social change in Zululand. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVE LAND POLICY 


EDITH B. JONES* 


INTRODUCTION 


Before European penetration into the hinterland of what is now the 
Union of South Africa, very considerable areas were occupied, more or 
less constantly, by Bantu tribes. Even in the historic times covered by 
European settlement in South Africa, these tribes have been somewhat 
migratory, generally trending towards a southwards expansion as pressure 
from behind by other tribes, or as exhaustion of land, or desire for new 
pastures drove them on. All South African Bantu tribes have kept cattle 
from times long before European contacts, and much of their ritual is 
bound up with their cattle—an important factor in their attitude to land ; 
all were growing maize and kafir-corn before they contacted Europeans 
in the south. Some tribes lived in considerable villages, others in smaller 
hamlets ; but in all cases their requirements for tilling, and in particular 
for grazing, were much greater than the actual occupation of village or 
hamlet indicated ; in addition the grazing lands and watering places 
might be changed from year to year and season to season. Thus the 
actual area of land needed for the support of tribes was much greater than 
that which they appeared to occupy. 


As European settlements required land there followed a delimitation 
of ‘‘ Native Reserves ”’ or “‘ Locations ” in which the tribes-people were 
expected to live. Where such definite delimitations were made, tribal 
integrity in the Reserves was preserved to a greater or lesser extent. This 
demarcation, however, often did not take into full consideration the need, 
under Native methods of farming, for very considerable agricultural and 
grazing lands. In some cases, very notably in the Barkly West District 
(Cape), in Mapoch’s Grond in the Transvaal, in portions of the Ciskei 
and Transkei, confiscations, following on rebellion, left tribal units to 
scatter, or to remain together in European areas under insecure tenure. 
In other cases, notably here with the Swazi of the Eastern Transvaal and 
with some tribal units of Northern Natal and certain Batlokoa remnants, 
ignorance prevented proper representations being made to the delimitation 
Commissions and the landless tribal groups remained. Quite apart from 
the ‘“ Oorlamse Volk’ who accompanied their trekking masters and 


®The writer is grateful to Mr. Julian Rollnick for the very considerable assistance 
he has given in the preparation of this study. 
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became completely detribalised, even to the loss of any Native language, 
very large numbers of Bantu families remained settled on European farms, 
losing most, if not all, of their tribal connection, forming the base of the 
farm-worker population of to-day. 


The South African Native Commission of 1903-5 recommended a 
policy of complete territorial segregation with regard to land rights.’ 
That Commission, however, was equally definite in its recommendation 
that ‘“‘ purchase of land which may lead to tribal, communal, or collective 
occupation by Natives, should not be permitted.” Nevertheless, in all 
four provinces at the date of Union, Bantu people were living, not only in 
demarcated Reserves under tribal control, but also on freehold or quit 
rent land which had become theirs by purchase or by grant, and this 
either tribally, or in non-tribal groups, or individually ; and on Crown 
Land or other European land, under some form of tenancy ; and as paid 
labourers on inhabited European farms. The most recent census figures 
show that only about one half of the Bantu people of the Union have any 
permanent land rights at all. 


Almost immediately after Union there was an attempt to regularise 
the Native land position. Labour needs were by this time requiring 
increasing numbers of Native men, and there was a widespread impression, 
which still persists, that Natives occupying and tilling land on their own 
account were not usefully employed and that there should be restriction 
of Native acquisition of land, and more incentive to work in European 
employment. European land-hunger was already wishing to restrict 
Native grazing areas outside the delimited Reserves, and the control of 
malaria was making possible the penetration of Europeans into areas 
previously thought only suitable for Native occupation. On the other 
hand in some areas of the Cape and in the Orange Free State Native- 
owned land which was not fully protected to them was being encumbered 
by mortgages and in danger of being lost to the Native people. For these 
and other reasons the Natives Land Act (Act 27 of 1913) was passed. 


The Act postulated a complete separation of the areas in which 
Natives could have permanent rights from those in which Europeans 
could have permanent rights. It laid down that (unless special per- 
mission of the Governor-General were obtained) no Native could acquire 
land from a Non-Native outside Native areas, and no Non-Native could 
acquire land zm Native areas. The Native areas were described in a 
schedule to the Act and included, in the main, the recognised Reserves, 
as well as some other Native-owned land. The total area so scheduled 
was 10,410,000 morgen. (1 morgen=2j acres). In the “islands” of 


1 See paragraph 191 et seq. 
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Native-owned land in European areas it was laid down that Non-Natives 
could not acquire any land rights from the Native owners without the 
Governor-General’s permission. 


The purpose of all these provisions was to stabilise Native occupation 
and to control inter-racial land-transactions “‘ until Parliament . . . . shall 
have made other provision.” It was recognised that these scheduled 
areas were not adequate for the land needs of the Native people. Addi- 
tions were therefore made possible by the granting of the Governor- 
General’s permission in special cases, and the enactment that a Commis- 
sion should be appointed to enquire and report upon a further delimitation 
of land for Native acquisition or hiring, it being understood that in this 
way additions would be made to the schedules. There seems to have been 
an expectation that, after such an enquiry and report, ‘‘a definite, 
comprehensive and final measure”’ would be possible to ‘“‘ lay down 
permanent lines of territorial segregation.”! « 


The Act provided that when Parliament had decided on the adoption 
of the Commission’s delimitations, the Governor-General might, out of 
monies provided for the purpose by Parliament, acquire by purchase or 
expropriation such areas as would bring the delimitations into effect, a 
foreshadowing of the Trust Fund established under the 1936 Act. 


In the Cape Province the application of the Act was not possible as 
it was declared to be ulira vires* as interfering with the otherwise possible 
acquisition of franchise rights. 


It should be noted that this Act (and the subsequent Act of 1936) deal 
only with Native land in rural areas. ‘The tenure and occupation of land 
within townships (e.g. Lady Selborne, Pretoria ; Alexandra Township, 
Johannesburg ; New Pietersburg, etc.) were not considered. 


The ‘‘ Beaumont ” Commission, under the Chairmanship of Sir W- 
H. Beaumont, was appointed in 1913 to make recommendations as to the 
further provision of Native areas by Parliament. The only surviving 
signatory is Colonel the Honourable W. R. Collins, M.P., the present 
Minister of Agriculture. The Commission reported in 1916. 


Since it was found impossible to give legislative effect to the Report 
a detailed study here would be out of place, but certain points should be 
noted, particularly in comparison with the “‘ Reserved”’ morgenage 
scheduled in 1913 and the provisions of the 1936 Act, which, as will be 
described later, ‘‘ released” further Native areas. 


1 Rogers, H. Native Administration in the Union of South Africa, p, 165 
* Thompson and Stilwell v. Kama (A.D. 1917, p. 209). 
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NATIVE AREAS 


(morgen) 


IPROVINCE| “‘ Reserved ” under ADDITIONAL AREAS 
the schedules of Act 
27 of 1913 as 


amended 


“ Released ’’ under 
the schedules of Act 
18 of 1936 


Recommended by 
the Beaumont 
Commission 


Cape 6,107,000 1,313,055 1,616,000 
Natal 2,997,000 1,861,680 526,000 
Transvaal 1,232,000 5,042,693 5,028,000 
O.F.S. 74,290 148,316 80,000 


8,365,744 


10,410,290 7,250,000 


The Transvaal differences do not call for any remark except that, as 
it was impossible for the Commission to visit the whole North Eastern 
area, which was at that date very little developed, there have been amend- 
ments in the areas due largely to the “‘ Committee ”’ reports (to be later 
noted) and these provide a better balance of arable and grazing land in 
Native areas. The comparatively large proportion of Native land added 
in this Province was necessitated by the insufficient provisions for the 
Transvaal in the main Act as compared with the tremendous extent of the 
Transkeian territories which was early protected by treaties. The 
delimitation of Native areas required by the Pretoria Convention of 1881 
was never properly completed and there has not been until recently 
sufficient information as to the territorial rights and distribution of the 
various tribes. Thus the schedule to the 1913 Act made quite inadequate 
provision in the Transvaal. 


_ In the Cape Province, however, it will be noted that there is a con- 
siderable increase in the present provision. The details of the increase 
do not call for particular comment. 


In Natal, land delimitation has always been difficult. The reserves 
of Natal proper were, from the beginning, intentionally made small and 
scattered, rather than great cohesive areas, so as to provide for local labour 
needs. Purchase of land by groups and individuals has further contri- 
buted to the chequer-board appearance of a Native areas map of Natal. 
Sir William Beaumont himself dissented from the general report of the 
Commission with regard to Natal, stating ‘“‘ it appears to me that the 
conditions which obtain there today make it unwise and inexpedient to _ 
apply the Natives Land Act at any rate in its present form to the whole of *: 
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these territories.”” However the other members of the Commission 
proceeded with the delimitation of Native areas in Natal and Zululand 
with the final recommendation of almost two million morgen additional 
Native area in that Province. This was reduced to something over half a 
million morgen in the 1936 Act. Natal (including Zululand) has a total 
morgenage of 10,667,529 morgen. European landholders in Natal 
protested against what seemed to them an unduly high proportion of the 
whole area being delimited as Native area. 


In the Orange Free State at the time when the Beaumont Commission 
was sitting, the trekking caused by the expulsions under the Act was still 
taking place, and doubtless the more generous recommendations of the 
Commission were designed to make provision for ‘‘ those who may, under 
the Act, be ejected from private or Crown lands.”’ The recommendations 
are notable in that, in addition to some extension of the existing Barolong 

Reserves, they provided small areas in other parts of the Orange Free 

State, which would doubtless, if they had been granted, have relieved 
some of the immediate suffering, have provided reservoirs of seasonal 
farm labour, and have prevented some of the pressure, so noticeable 
to-day, on urban locations in the Orange Free State. 


A Bill embodying the recommendations of the Beaumont Commission 
was presented to Parliament in 1917, but was not accepted. Instead, 
five Local Committees were appointed to revise the areas proposed ; 
these reported in 1918, but their recommendations too did not result in 
legislation. 


It was not until 1926 that a series of ‘‘ Native Bills’ was drafted, 
which attempted to formulate a general Native policy based on.a segrega- 
tion ideal, and the scope of which included not only land matters, but 
referred also to urban, farm labour and franchise policies. These Bills 
were debated together, as a single aspect of public policy, in the decade 
that followed and were considered by several Select Committees. They 
culminated in 1936 when the Representation of Natives Act and the 
Native Trust and Land Act were placed upon the statute book. The 
passing of the former (with the necessary two-thirds majority of both 
Houses of Parliament) which abolished the Cape Native franchise, 
ensured the application of the Land Act to the Cape as well as to the other 


provinces. 

The Native Trust and Land Act (18 of 1936) has been amended by 
Acts 46 of 1937, 17 of 1938 and 17 of 1939. The analysis of the main 
provisions attempted below deals with the Act as it stands to-day, includ- 
‘ing the three amendments. 
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The two most significant provisions of the Act as it affects the 
Native land situation are the exemption of further land from the restric- 
tions of the 1913 Act; and the establishment of a corporate body—the 
S. A. Native Trust—which, with the assistance of a Fund, is to assist 
Natives in the acquisition and development of the land now legally open 
to them. 


S. A. NATIVE TRUST 


The South African Native Trust is established under the Act with 
the Governor-General as Trustee, with power to delegate his powers as 
Trustee to the Minister of Native Affairs, who shall act in conjunction 
with the Native Affairs Commission. (The Native Affairs Commission 
is a permanent Commission appointed under the Native Affairs Act of 
1920, to advise the Government on Native Affairs). The Trust has wide 
powers and the control of very considerable funds. It assumed, on the 
commencement of the Act, the duties and financial assets and obligations 
of the various Natal and Zululand Native Trusts, the Orange Free State 
Imperial Grant in Aid and the Native Development Account. At the 
commencement of the Act all Crown land in the Reserved and Released* 
Areas became vested in the Trust. Very considerable sums (at present, 
including the financial year 1940-41, totalling £6,000,000) have been put 
at the disposal of the Trust for the further acquisition and development 
of land ; and the then Prime Minister promised that such monies as were 
necessary for the acquisition of the whole of the Released Areas should 
be forthcoming. It was at that time estimated that £10,000,000 would be 
needed for this. Later estimates place the figure considerably higher. 


The Trust Fund has absorbed the former Native Trusts and the 
Native Development Account ; it also receives prospecting and mining 
licence fees, quitrent, rent, profits and considerations in respect of land it 
controls, all fines recovered under the 1913 Act, the present Act and any 
regulations under these Acts. Naturally some of these monies are specially 
earmarked for special purposes, but, quite apart from such earmarked 
amounts and from the special capital sums at present being provided by 
Parliament, it will be seen that the Trust controls considerable funds and 
that these will increase from year to year as its land assets increase.. The 
powers of the Trust in the utilisation of the fund are wide. In general, 
‘* for the settlement, support, benefit, and material and moral welfare of 
the Natives of the Union ” and in particular to acquire and develop land 
for the objects of the Trust, to advance the interests of the Natives on 
Trust Land in agricultural, pastoral and other industries, to make advances 


“Defined below. 
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to Natives resident in Scheduled or Released Areas for the better develop- 
ment of their holdings, “ generally to assist and develop the material, 
moral and social wellbeing of Natives residing on land within the said 
areas or on land held by or from the Trust,” to defray such costs in 
connection with the administration of the Trust and such other expenditure 
as the Minister may determine. 


The Act provides that a Board may be appointed for any area to 
advise the Trustee upon acquisition, disposal and development of land 
within that area. The Board would consist of one official and two other 
persons one of whom may be a Native. No such Board has been 
appointed, the Native Affairs Commission having been deemed competent 
to advise the Trustee on such of these matters as have not been dealt with 
by departmental officers. 


THE ACQUISITION OF LAND 


The Act provides explicit rules for the acquisition of the new areas, 
both in respect of Natives and of the Trust. The provisions will be 
reviewed as regards the statutory control of acquisition of land in the areas 
scheduled in the 1913 Act (Reserved Areas), the areas scheduled in the 
1936 Act (Released Areas) and, finally, in European areas. 


The Reserved Areas, as noted above, were set aside for Native occupa- 
tion and ownership in 1913, and the 1936 Act reaffirms this. Both 
Natives and the Trust are permitted to acquire land in these areas. 


Released Areas: 'The Act permits seven and a quarter million 
morgen to be added to Native area. The schedule delimits Released 
Areas—i.e. areas released from the provisions of the 1913 Act with regard 
to the acquisition of land by or for Natives. A Native or a recognised 
Native tribe or a syndicate of Natives consisting of not more than six 
persons or the Trust itself may purchase land in a Released Area. The 
Trust may use such land as it holds in any way it deems suitable for the 
welfare of Natives ; it may lease or sell to Natives ; it may grant sites for 
schools of Missions or other welfare purposes. 


It was intended that the land indicated in these schedules should 
total seven and a quarter million morgen divided among the Provinces as 
indicated in the above table. Actually the schedule fell short of this 
morgenage by 515,149 morgen. In addition, about 650,000 morgen 
is included in the schedules which was owned by Natives at the com- 
mencement of the Act, and can therefore not be computed in the seven 
and a quarter million morgen; furthermore, some scheduled land is 
already earmarked for European settlement; and it was known that 
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certain other inclusions were likely to be contested. For these reasons 
provision was made in the Act for the amendment and enlargement of the 
schedules until the total legal morgenage was acquired. The Trust may 
amend the defined Released Areas or even excise the whole of any such 
area ; it may also add to an existing Released Area, provided that any area 
so added must be either adjacent to a Released Area or adjacent to land so 
previously acquired. This type of land may only, in the first instance, be 
acquired by the Trust, and not by Natives. Any amendment must be 
effected in accordance with conditions laid down in the Act. 


European Areas: Otherwise than as above described neither 
Natives nor the Trust are permitted to acquire land outside Reserved or 
Released Areas. When the total morgenage of Native area has been 
acquired it will presumably be correct to refer to the rest of South Africa 
as European, or at any rate Non-Native area. 


EXPROPRIATION AND EXCHANGE 


In view of the extensive land transactions involved in those provisions 
of the Act described above, and also because the implicit aim of the Act is 
to segregate the Native from the European rural areas, the Trust and the 
Governor-General are given powers to remove “ blacks islands’ from 
“* white seas,’ and vice versa. 


Subject to certain temporary exceptions, European owners of land 
within Released Areas may not dispose of their land, otherwise than to 
the Trust or to Natives ; they may be expropriated by the Trust (liberal 
terms of compensation are laid down), and they may require the Trust to 
purchase their land. It is, in general, the intention that as soon as 
possible the Released Areas shall become Native areas. 


. Removal of the “ black islands’ can be effected by exchange or by 
expropriation. In the case of the former, land of at least equal agricul- 
tural or pastoral value must be provided in exchange. 


The Governor-General may expropriate any Native owned land 
which forms an “island ” in European Area, but in that case the morgen- 
age of such an “island ” is to be added to the total morgenage permitted 
in the Province concerned. Since such expropriations are at present 
being mooted it is well to quote the exact rights of these Native owners :— 


NATIVE TRUST AND LAND ACT. Section 13, Sub-section 4. 


The amount of the compensation to be paid for any land 
expropriated under the provisions of this section shall, in the absence 
of agreement, be determined........ by the water-court constituted 
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under the Irrigation _and Conservation of Waters Act, 1912 (Act No. 8 
of 1912), exercising jurisdiction over the area within which the land is 
situate. 


Section 13, Sub-section 7. 


If any Native whose land has been expropriated under sub-section 
(2), applies to the Trustee within a period of three months after the date 
of the expropriation, for the purchase in a scheduled Native area or a 
released area of land of a pastoral or agricultural value stated in 
the application, but not exceeding the amount of compensation 
agreed upon or determined under this section in respect of the land so 
expropriated, the Trustee shall offer for sale to such Native— 


(a) at a price equal to the value so stated; 


(b) upon conditions of tenure similar so far as may be practicable 
to the conditions of tenure subject to which such Native held 
the land so expropriated ; and 


(c) upon such other conditions as the Trustee may deem 
expedient, 
such land in any such area as the Trustee may consider to be 
of the said value, and as the Trustee may determine. 


Section 13, Sub-section 5. 
Such compensation shall not exceed— 


(a) The fair market value of the land without improvements; plus 

(b) the fair value of any necessary or useful improvements; 

thereon; plus 

(c) the fair value of any luxurious improvements thereon; not 

exceeding the actual cost of such improvements ; plus 

(d) asum to make good any inconvenience or loss that will actually 

be caused by the expropriation: 

Provided that the water-court may in its discretion add to the values 
referred to in paragraphs (a) and (b) an amount not exceeding one fifth 
of such values, if it is proved that the land was not acquired for 
speculative purposes at any time after a date five years prior to the 
commencement of this Act, and if, in its opinion, the addition is 
justified by the special’circumstances of the case. 


Even the Reserved Areas may now be amended without Act of 
Parliament. If, however, any existing Reserved Area is to be excised, a 
resolution to that effect of both Houses of Parliament is necessary, and 
land of at least equal pastoral or agricultural value must be scheduled to 
replace it within or adjacent to a Released or Scheduled Area, and the 
morgenage of the excised Reserve must be added to the total morgenage 
allowed within the Province. 
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In all cases the morgenage of any land outside the Released Areas so 
exchanged or expropriated must be added to the total morgenage permitted 
within the province. 


ADMINISTRATIVE POLICY OF THE TRUST 


The Act, as has been seen, laid down the lines of general policy ; it 
did not specify any detailed scheme of rural development, but left this to 
be considered by the Native Affairs Department in the administration of 
the Trust. Soon after the passing of the Act the Native Affairs Depart- 
ment issued a White Paper! in which the Trust’s policy was more amply 
indicated, and this was followed by Regulations? with both general and 
specific application. 

It will be the purpose of the remaining portion of this paper to 
examine that statement, the regulations, and the actual administration of 
the Act and its later amendments, in the period, something under four 
years, since the Proclamation of the Act. 


The Governor General almost immediately delegated his power as 
Trustee to the Minister of Native Affairs acting in consultation with the 
Native Affairs Commission. An active policy was embarked upon as 
regards the acquisition of land for further Native occupation. 


In the most recent Native Affairs Commission report, a statement is 
given of the areas so purchased and of the work of the Commission in 
visiting the areas. To the great disappointment of sections of the Native 
people no Boards have been appointed, as was possible under the Act, to 
assist in this work. Since there is no Native member of the Native 
Affairs Commission, this would have been a way in which African expert 
advice could have been obtained. 


Crown Land 


At the date of the Act all Crown land in the Released Areas, 1,497,646 
morgen in extent, passed into the control of the Trust. The greater 
portion of this area is in the Transvaal. Most of this land, if at all habit- 
able, carried a considerable complement of Natives before the Act. In 
general these were paying rent and being permitted to till an unsurveyed 
plot, to pasture a certain amount of stock and to build a hut. Naturally 
such water as was available for man and beast was at their disposal, and 


1Statement of Land Policy under the Native Trust and Land Act, 1936 
(Reprinted in the Report of the Native Affairs Commission, 1937-38.) 

2 The main regulations issued so far are here enumerated : 
Proclamations :—128-’37 ; 192-’37; 229-37; 264-°37; 108-’38; 172-'38; 
202-38; 255-’39. Government Notices :—1566-’36; 738-737; 931-37 : 
955-’37 ; 1763-’37 ; 1884-’37; 1963-’37; 2032-°37; 136-938 ’ 758-38 : 
1053-38 ; 596-’39; 763-39; 1170-39; 1226-°30; 135930, * 
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wood, when available, could be used for building and for fire. In general 
these lands were undeveloped and life on them was little different from 
that of squatters on company or private farms. In many cases there is 
strong tribal organisation on such land, and development is to take place 
on the same lines as with tribal land within the Reserves. In other cases 
the land accommodates overflow from neighbouring tribal Reserves and 
will later be treated as one with these Reserves. There seems little 
chance that on any such land, unless intensive development can greatly 
increase carrying capacity, accommodation can be found for any consider- 
able number of people from elsewhere. This is a point of importance 
since this land is roughly one fifth of the total additional morgenage 
permitted under the Act. At present on most such Crown land rents, 
privileges, and habit of life are much as before the Act. No considerable 
development has been undertaken nor any educational scheme been put 
into force which would help the people to progress in the way of civilisa- 
tion. In many cases the squatters on such land would rather be left alone 
than be brought under development schemes. The productive capacity 
is not enough to support the families without the earnings which the men 
derive from work in farm or labour areas. In fact such evils as there are 
in the squatting system are still as evident in these areas as on Company 
or private farms. 


Trust-Purchased Land 


Since the commencement of the Act 1,175,902 morgen have been 
purchased by the Trust. A very useful statement of these acquisitions is 
to be found in the Report of the Controller of Native Settlements which is 
included in the most recent Native Affairs Commission Report (1937-38). 
The Controller and Auditor General in his Reports for 1937-38 and 
1938-39 (U. G. 34-’38 and 46-’39) discusses the procedure adopted by 
the Departments of Native Affairs and Lands for the purchase by the 
Trust of farms in Released Areas. 


The White Paper, the Report of the Director of Native Settlements 
and an appendix on “ Purchase of Land by Individual Natives” in the 
Native Affairs Commission Report make it quite clear that the general 
intention of the Trust is to use this land for the settlement of as many 
Native families as such land can reasonably be supposed to accommodate 
with a somewhat better agricultural method than that usual at present ; it 
being always understood that such settlement will not completely support 
the family. It will still be necessary for the man to seek paid labour 
elsewhere, so as to eke out the partial subsistence from the allotment, and 
to provide for the labour requirements of European areas. Perhaps the 
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traditional cattle requirements of the people are more definitely the limit 

of closer settlement than the arable land, as there is no hope that this, even 
with better cultivation, could be adequate for crops which would provide 
for the subsistence and cash requirements of the family. 


The actual acreage allowed per family differs in different areas. 
Quite evidently this must be so as land varies in agricultural and pastoral 
value. There are no settlement schemes which aim at the complete 
support of a civilised peasant population from their land. It is no part of 
the policy to so interfere with the labour supply. To quote from the 
1936 Native Affairs Commission Report + : 


“ There exists a mistaken fear in the minds of some Europeans, 
which has not been without its effects on Native policy, that the 
expansion and development of the Reserves and the consequent 
improvement in the standard of living of the Native people may result 
in a shortage of Native labour to man the industries of the Union on 
which our whole economic life is based. There is no justification for 
such a fear. Experience proves that the increase in Native wants in 
those areas which have been most intensively developed has led to an 
increasing desire to augment the family budget by the young able-bodied 
males seeking temporary employment amongst Europeans. This is 
plainly demonstrated in the most developed area of the Transkei where 
the highest proportion of males is away at work amongst Europeans, 
while in the more backward areas of the Union the absence of desire 
to improve their economic position results in the Native staying at 
home. The whole history of Native taxation illustrates this truth, since 
its imposition in the first instance was due to the need for compelling 
the Native to work to earn his tax. The increasing wants induced by 
raising the standard of the Reserves operate in a similar manner and 
induce the Natives to seek employment at intervals in European areas 
to satisfy them. In this way each race will assist in that harmonious 
parallel development which it is the aim of Native policy to achieve. 
Natives from the Reserves do not usually become urban residents, but 
return to their homes on the conclusion of their engagement to be 
re-absorbed back into the Native society to which they belong. This 
applies also to a large number of Natives who find employment outside 
the mines in urban areas; and the permanent urban population cannot 
be measured by the actual number of Natives employed at any ‘ime. 
The permanent urban Native is one who is living his family life and 
bringing up his children in the town. Therefore the environment of 
the urban and rural Native population is different; and the development 
of the Native Reserves, while it will prevent urbanization, will not 
destroy the labour supply.” 


Wherever possible, the newly acquired land is being used for tribal 
settlement, so as to form one whole with the existing Reserves, which at 
the commencement of the Act also passed under the control of the Trust. 
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"Some schemes have been commenced where the reports of the 
Locations Reclamation Committee are completed, or other surveys make 
it possible for the Agricultural Section of the Native Affairs Department 
to make comprehensive plans. Under such plans anti-erosion measures 
have been energetically pushed forward ; dams have been constructed ; 
boreholes have been sunk ; surveys have defined more rational building 
lots, arable and pasture land ; the introduction of better seed has improved 
crops ; the introduction of good animals for breeding purposes and the 
culling of inferior ones has improved the quality of cattle and other 
stock ; an organised co-operative production scheme is being tried in one 
area ; a school-farm is being subsidised in another ; marketing of stock 
and other produce is being planned. 


It is obvious that relief of some of the overcrowding in the Reserves 
is necessary. The Secretary for Native Affairs wrote of these areas in 
the White Paper, “ Speaking generally, it is notorious that the existing 
Native locations and reserves are congested, denuded, overstocked, 
eroded and for the most part, in a deplorable condition.” It must, how- 
ever, not be forgotten that a very considerable part of the Released Areas 
already carried its full complement of ‘‘ Squatting ” Natives at the date 
of the Act and was in a condition not very much, if any, better than the 
adjacent Reserves ; and that, therefore, either to relieve the congestion on 
those Reserves, or to meet the need of others who may for other reasons 
require or desire settlement, very few further tribes-people can be accom- 
modated when the reasonable requirements of those in occupation are 
considered. In fact, in many cases, these previous occupants had 
contrived by extra payments to the owners, or otherwise, to run a very 
considerable quantity of stock, and are feeling resentful at the restrictions 
which the Trust must impose if it is to accommodate any influx at all. 


At present those accommodated on these newly acquired farms, 
whether there before the Act, or introduced from the Reserves, or from 
elsewhere, are being given their allotments at the discretion of the Native 
Commissioner of the area on the rental terms charged on Crown Land in 
the Province before the Act. 


General Administrative Problems 


For the reclamation and better use of these areas, and the well being 
of the residents on the Crown Land and in the Reserves themselves, the 
Trust is anxious, as soon as possible, to introduce control in respect of 
factors which have led to deterioration, e.g. excess of stock over carrying 
capacity of land; riparian and steep slope cultivation ; destruction of 


1 For additional information sse my ‘‘ Some Considerations which arise from the 
Administration of the....Land Act, 1936” in Race Relations, V, 3. 
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trees ; the creation of erosion tracks by unsuitable paths to water ; tramp- 
ling out of watering places for stock ; and the unsuitable position of huts 
or houses. Regulations were early framed to deal with some of these 
matters, and the administrative and agricultural staff of the Department 
has consistently endeavoured to bring these regulations and other 
improvements into force with as much goodwill on the part of the people 
and as little disturbance of existing rights and customs as possible. This 
has been no easy task with an almost entirely uneducated people, with no 
satisfactory scheme of general or agricultural education developed and 
with such large numbers of the responsible residents always absent in 
labour areas. Absentees often feel resentment when, during their 
absences in labour areas, they hear rumours of change in arrangements 
for land and stock or when, on their return, they find such little-under- 
stood changes have taken place. In fact the “ re-absorption”’ of the long 
period absentees whose most active and impressionable years have been 
spent in urban labour is a problem difficult to reconcile with progress in 
the Reserves. There is not yet a sufficiently large and well-trained staff 
of Native agricultural officers available and not all are conversant with the 
history and particular customs, or even language, of the areas to which 
they are sent. There is also, complicating the position, a widespread 
resentment of the trilogy of Acts putting into force a Governmental 
segregation policy not acceptable to the bulk of the African people. This 
reclamation is therefore a difficult problem. Existing rights must some- 
times be withdrawn or curtailed, and this may cause a dislocation of the 
tribal system as well as personal resentment, e.g. when mountain-side or 
riparian plots are withdrawn from cultivation and families moved to 
suitable plots in another part of a Reserve or on adjacent Trust land, the 
system by which families belong to particular wards may be disturbed ; 
the preservation, however necessary, of valuable trees may make the 
materials for the tribal craftsmen unobtainable. In some Reserves where 
the congestion is great and the cattle far more numerous than the denuded 
pasturage can support, the cattle are actually not enough for the lobola 
needs of the community. Any further limitation disturbs the proper 
regularisation of marriage (customary union). 


It is desired to extend the administrative powers of the Chiefs over 
their people in these areas adjacent to their Reserves, to bring about a 
greater cohesion between all the people of the tribe, if possible to extend 
the Local Council system and to equalise the payments of the individuals. 
(At present the tribesman inside the Reserve pays 10s. local tax unless he 
is a polygamist, and has the privileges for which his fellow tribesman in a 
Trust area outside pays 30s. rent, or thereabouts). The Report of the 
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Controller of Native Settlement indicates that as soon as possible he 
wishes to equalise this position by requiring that all pay the same 10s. 
local tax and that the tribe as a whole pay the rent of the new land added 
to the Reserve. Chiefs are, in general, anxious for such an extension of 
their jurisdiction and also anxious that increases in their salaries shall 
keep pace with the increase of duties. Residents, new and old, in the 
Released Areas are not, however, unanimous in their reaction to this 
increase of tribal authority. 


One of the reasons why these schemes cannot be put more promptly 
into force is the uncertainty facing the Director, as to exactly what obliga- 
tions he will have for the settlement of others than the overflow from the 
Reserves, and those in the Released Areas at the date of the Act. If there 
should be a wider proclamation of Chapter IV,! very many thousands of 
labour tenants will probably refuse to accept contracts under the new 
conditions and will claim their right to settlement in Native areas. 
Similarly many thousands of squatters will be displaced and will claim 
settlement. If urban areas should ask for the removal of any considerable 
number ot “‘ redundant ”’ Natives (at present, it is true, there seems little 
likelihood of this) these people must also be provided for in such settle- 
ment. ‘The movement of Europeans from Released Areas is resulting in 
some displacement of squatters on European farms, who have always 
lived tribally and will prefer to join their chiefs rather than to accept 
service as labour tenants. As expropriations of “ islands’”’ in European 
areas take place there are legal claims for land within Released Areas to be 
provided in replacement. Some portions of present Released Areas are 
earmarked for European settlement schemes and their population must 
be accommodated elsewhere. Many of-those whom the Controller will, 
in these ways, be asked to settle are used to country life and will fit as well 
as their fellows of the Reserves and Released Areas into the new cultiva- 
tion schemes ; some, however, may not easily adapt themselves to country 
life. Many have still tribal affiliations ; but from both farm and town 
there will be many who may truly be looked upon as detribalised (the 
terms urbanised and detribalised are not necessarily synonymous as is 
often imagined). Adjustments or readjustments to tribal life will not 
always be easy. Released land, or land it is possible to add to Released 
Area, is not available in the neighbourhood of all Tribal Reserves (for 
instance near to Mogoboya and Mamathola in the Letaba District, and to 
Witzieshoek in the Orange Free State), and the complications of settle- 
ment on tribal lines are for this reason the greater. In other districts, for 
example Rustenburg, there is already such a patchwork. of closely settled 


1 See below. 
7 « 
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tribes, that there is contention as to the assignment of the new land. The 
task of the Director is thus not a light one even when the areas have been 
acquired. This acquisition cannot be over-rapid for many reasons, e.g. 
the non-availability of all the money ; the time which the Native Affairs 
Commission necessarily takes in examining areas and the Land Board in 
coming to an agreement about price ; and the legitimate delays in moving 
the present occupants, and in making the ground ready to accommodate 
the new occupants. 


In the meantime expropriations are being pressed for. The terms 
which an expropriated owner may demand have been stated above. 
There is no reason why an expropriated owner should accept a mere 
exchange if he prefers to have accurate valuations made. In some cases 
it seems to be very difficult to find land in Released Areas which would be 
a fair exchange for farms which have great positional advantages, such as 
the existence of lucrative mineral rights, propinquity to road, rail, 
markets, labour areas and civilised amenities ; pastoral and agricultural 
values are not the only values which should in equity be taken into con- 
sideration. 


These difficulties of expropriation will be increased if any attempt is 
made at the same time to consolidate great Native areas by the removal of 
outlying Reserves. Quite apart from the fact that such outlying Reserves 
are often the remnants of the traditional land of the tribe, and have a great 
sentimental value for their inhabitants, it is a shock to many such tribes to 
find that land which they believed was truly assured to them in 1913 is 
now in question. Their outlying position is an advantage both to them- 
selves and the surrounding community as the people are available for 
seasonal labour, thus earning some cash without the dislocation of family 
and tribal life caused by long absences of the men folk. 


The difficulties of settlement are the greater in that by no means all 
of the areas to be Released have yet been delimited. Having regard to 
the amount short in the schedules, the amount in areas scheduled as 
Released, which was owned by Natives at the date of the Act and which 
must therefore be replaced, the amount liable to be expropriated which 
must also be replaced and the possible allowances to be made if any 1913 
Reserves are moved, something like 2,000,000 morgen, or more than a 
quarter of the Released Area, has still to befound. This position is more 
acute in Natal than elsewhere. In this Province, though the Beaumont 
schedules of 1,861,680 morgen were cut down to a permitted morgenage 
of 526,000 in 1936, only 288,718 morgen, or about half the permitted 
morgenage is actually indicated in the Released Schedules. Natives are 
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naturally anxious that such additional morgenage shall not be provided in 
inaccessible and arid areas. Their anxiety has been increased by the 
excision from earlier schedules of very many of the areas best suited to 
irrigation, e.g. the Steelpoort Valley, the Eland’s River valley, part of the 
Levubye Valley and the Pongola Valley. Even though few Natives 
to-day may be trained to make the most of such irrigated lands, some are 
already growing good crops under irrigation and there seems no reason, 
to judge from the progress made by those who have had opportunities of 
agricultural education, that such farms would not be valued and well- 
used possessions in the future. The excision of valuable land, as in a 
portion of the farm Lesitele in the Letaba District, and its replacement by 
a greater area of land, which, in its entirety, may be judged to provide the 
same amount of agricultural or pastoral value, does not make an equitable 
exchange unless such greater amount of inferior land were in addition ta 
and not a part of the total permitted morgenage. The argument in 
favour of such exchange is that Africans have neither the skill not the 
resources to develop valuable land wisely. If this is true at the moment 
it need not be true if agricultural education and assisted settlement 
schemes are adopted. 

Though this very considerable morgenage of permitted Native area is 
still to be found, special applications of Natives for permission to buy land 
offered to them adjacent to Released Areas have, at any rate in some cases, 
been refused. The Trustee cannot create a new Released Area though 
he can excise an old one, with the result that the suggestions of the 
Urbanised Areas Commission for the regularisation of New Ermelo and 
of the Native Affairs Commission for the creation of small Reserves for 
approved landless chiefs cannot be put into effect without an Act of 
Parliament. 


Individual Tenure 


Expert opinion has for long considered that, for the development of 
Native agriculture and rural life, communal tenure will have to give place 
to more individual systems with their greater fostering of initiative and 
effort. 

It is true that some of the worst evils of the tribal and communal 
tenure will be avoided by the Trust control under the new schemes. It 
is not yet clear that this control, even with the valuable assistance provided, 
will be s0 acceptable to the Native people as to give them the stability and 
sense of satisfaction on which true progress, agricultural or otherwise, 
could be based. There is no doubt that the African people had looked to 
a greater freedom from this Act in their own rural areas. This expectation 
was even greater among the farm and urban populations than in the 
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Native areas. Many who to-day are landless had hoped to acquire land 
and had not expected that absorption into tribal control would be made an 
almost essential requirement for settlement on such land. In fact, many 
had looked for assistance towards the acquisition of freehold tenure when 
they read of the Act, and of the grants forthcoming for Trust purchase in 
Released Areas. .Many, no doubt, wished for such holdings as a 
security against old age, not a desire looked on as reprehensible in other 
communities. Some would definitely have been glad of an assisted 
opportunity to purchase, or even lease, enough and suitable land to take 
up or continue farming as a full time occupation on civilised lines. The 
Act does not forbid, it in fact envisages, such Native purchase. The 
White Paper in a final paragraph, after having dealt fully with tribal and 
leasehold tenure under supervision and control says “‘...... it is realised 
that in exceptional cases Natives, whether tribes, communities or indivi- 
duals, should be permitted actually to purchase land from the Trust or be 
assisted by the Trust to acquire land in Released Areas from private 
owners.” The regulations lay down the conditions under which such 
help can be given but, except in a few instances, where purchase had been: 
entere/l into before the Act and financial embarrassment had resulted, the 
Trust has not implemented these provisions. The comment of the 
Native Affairs Commission in Appendix B to the Report is ‘‘ The Com- 
mission has taken full cognizance of the fact that something must be done 
to give effect to the intention of the legislature. ... There are cases 
where, without impinging on the rights of tribal ownership land may be 
sold or leased, in small allotments to individual Natives who desire to 
return to rural life. This applies particularly to professional men and 
other highly educated Natives...... With these considerations in mind 
the Commission will, from time to time, advise that certain farms should 
be cut up into individual allotments for sale to individual Natives. . . .” 
It is not, of course, in this class that one would expect to find the success- 
ful farmers of the future, either on a large scale, or as independent 
producers on peasant holdings. No settlement scheme of irrigation 
holdings for African peasant farmers has been planned on the lines of 
similar European settlements. Whether such a scheme would be more 
or less successful than the European schemes, only experience could 
prove. In another place the Commission states : 


“If the mass of the Native people is to be regarded as having prior 
claim to share in the area of land set aside for Natives, the provision of 
freehold land for individual Natives must necessarily be limited in 
amount. We have not yet reached a stage in our Native policy when we 
can definitely divide the Native population into those who have a claim 
to land and those who have not ; and we cannot yet determine to what 
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extent the Native urban population is permanent and, therefore, to what 
extent it need not be considered as a potential sharer in the Native land ; 
nor have we yet arrived at any clear idea about the division of economic 
activities which might arise from a considered development of Native 
industries.” 


With regard to the desire of many farm workers to leave farm work 
and go to Native areas, the Controller of Native Settlement says : 


“It should be emphasised that, save when it can legally be demanded 
by reason of the operation of Chapter IV, there is no intention of making 
Trust land available for the settlement of Natives who, without adequate 
reason, remove from European farms on which they have been residing 
under labour conditions. Instructions have accordingly been issued 
that the greatest care is to be exercised by district officers to discourage 
Natives, who are resident on privately owned farms either as full-time 
servants or as farm labourers, from giving notice to their landlords and 
removing from farms in the hope that they will be provided with land by 
the Trust.” 


Obligations to the Trust for rent, fencing, etc., are, in default of 
payment, to be collected under the provisions of the Natives Taxation and 
Development Act of 1925, i.e. as if they were a tax.1 Natives who are 
already anxious about their ability to pay rent in perpetuity, instead of 
purchasing on an instalment system, find their anxiety increased when 
they realise that such debts are to be collected under penal sanctions. 
This no doubt is increasing the sense of dissatisfaction as to the plans for 
settlements. There is, in general, little of the joy with which one might 
have hoped the provision of even this limited amount of further land 
would be welcomed. 


NATIVES ON EUROPEAN LAND 


Both the 1913 and the 1936 Acts contained provisions with regard to 
the rights of occupation of Natives on farms in European areas. At first 
sight these provisions, which seem to have more to do with labour control 
than with land, may appear to be out of place in these Acts. ‘They were 
necessitated by the fact that even in 1913 a very considerable portion of 
the rural Native population was to be found outside the somewhat ill 
defined Native Reserves, living for the most part on ancestral land then in 
European occupation. Numbers too were remnants of tribal groups 
scattered during inter-tribal wars and conflicts with Europeans. Any 
enactment with regard to the separation of European and Native rights of 
tenure in 1913 had to take account of the “ squatting,” i.e. leasing for any 
consideration other than the labour services of a person and his family, 


1 See section 45 of Act 18 of 1936. 
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and the “ share-farming”’ prevalent in the Orange Free State and in 
some districts of the Transvaal. 


In the Transvaal the number of farm-labourers (defined as those 
giving at least ninety days service and giving no other consideration for 
their right of residence) was not then restricted. It was even possible 
for a Native to be so resident on one farm and to be required to give his 
ninety days service on another farm of the same owner. (This has 
resulted in the continuance to the present day of the ‘“‘ labour farm” 
method, which by the overcrowding and neglect of the labour-farms has 
presented some of the most unsatisfactory squatting conditions). In the 
Transvaal and Natal too, those squatters who were registered for tax 
purposes on farms at the begining of the Act were regularised “ until 
Parliament ..... has made other provision.”’ In the Orange Free State, 
however, the provisions were to be of immediate application and thus 
share-farming and squatting immediately became illegal. Many have 
managed to remain illegally share-farming to the present day ; but there 
was an immediate exodus of families and their stock from the farms of the 
Orange Free State. Some of these families drifted to urban locations ; 
many, particularly when their stock had perished by the roadside, took 
service on other farms ; but Orange Free State farm labour has never 
recovered from this migration. 


Chapter IV of the 1936 Act deals entirely with the residence of 
Natives on European farms, thus following on the farm labour provisions 
of the 1913 Act. It is impossible to deal with this question fully within 
the scope of this article, but it is necessary to state some of the main 
provisions of the Chapter. The Chapter only becomes applicable if 
proclaimed for a stated area, and the only area to which as yet it has been 
applied is the Lydenburg District of the Transvaal. Even there, as the 
application of penal sanctions has been administratively suspended, it is 
impossible to get a satisfactory view of the working of the Chapter. 


Very briefly summarised, the provisions of the Chapter are that only 
full-time labourers and labour tenants (giving not less than 122 days 
service), and squatters who were legally in occupancy at the date of the 
Act and the wives and dependent families of any of these, shall be resident 
on a European farm. All such labour tenants and squatters must be duly 
registered. 


No new squatters may be permitted ; no licence can be renewed for 
more than thirty years; and heavy licence fees (up to £5 per annum) 
make the continuance of those at present in occupation almost impossible. 
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District “Labour Tenants Control Boards” consisting of the 
Secretary for Native Affairs or his representative and two farmers of the 
District may be set up to investigate and control the number of labour 
tenants resident on any farm. No such Board has as yet been established. 


Provision must be made by the Native Affairs Department for 
accommodating in a Reserve or a Released Area any Native displaced in 
consequence of the provisions of this Chapter, i.e. a labour tenant who 
refuses to accept a new contract with the 122 (or more) days of labour 
specified, or a squatter who is no longer able to remain under the new 
conditions. (“‘ Redundant ” Natives from urban areas must be similarly 
accommodated). 


These farm labour provisions both in the principal and the later Act 
have done much to aggravate the sense of discontent with which the Land 
Acts hav: been received by the Native people. A Native Farm Labour 
Committee sat in 1937-1939 and its report emphasises this discontent as a 
factor in the present shortage of farm labour. The policy quoted above 
with regard to any migration of farm labourers to the Released Areas is 
definite ; and the sense of frustration is very real among those who 
perhaps would not have trekked to new and independent homes, even if 
the possibility had been there, but who at least liked to discuss the possi- 
bility and look on it as an opportunity for their children. 


CONCLUSION 


As the present study has aimed mainly at presenting the legal and 
administrative policy underlying the Native Land Acts and more 
especially the effects of the Act of 1936, it has inevitably focussed attention 
upon these Acts themselves. There remains to consider the extent to 
which the Native land policy is succeeding in the explicit aim as stated in 
the 1936 Act “ to assist and develop the material, moral and social well- 
being of Natives residing on land”’ in Native Areas. No adequate 
assessment of the policy in this respect can yet be attempted as there has 
not been enough time to allow of the maturing of plans and their full 
application. Nevertheless it is not too soon to indicate what the results 
of the Native Land Policy are likely to be. 


Land is a heritage which should be available to all sections of the 
population. How far the State should go in restricting its use for any 
section is one of the main political issues in the Union which “ the final 
and complete settlement ” of the 1936 Act has only temporarily closed. 
Meanwhile there is a grave deterioration of the land in many areas—both 
European and Native. Where the present legislation and administration 
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prevent this deterioration by wise control, by the removal of congestion, 
and by the provision of funds for agricultural development and education, 
these measures must prove beneficial. They must ease the situation even 
if they do not present the final solution of the land question. 


The development of a Native peasantry does not merely involve 
rules for the better working of the land ; it must provide also such essential 
services as transport, communications, markets; it must provide the 
means whereby the peasantry can be helped financially to adopt improved 
methods; it must supply the social and educational amenities which make 
rural life bearable and desirable. Above all there must be enough land 
to enable the peasantry to live on the land from the fruits of their own 
labour. This last is where the Native land policy threatens to breakdown. 
There is not enough land set aside for a Native peasantry. Moreover the 
industrial and agricultural requirements of the country have created so 
great a demand for Native labour that the adult male peasant has been 
forced away from his holding to work for Europeans, both temporarily 
and permanently. The pressure of this demand makes it very unlikely 
that (quite apart from the racial competition for land) Parliament will 
permit of enough land being made available. 


The narrow economic margin in the Native areas due to the shortage 
of land is still further threatened by the urban legislation which has made 
the position of the urban Native dweller insecure; for in time of 
depression he may well be treated as “‘ redundant ”’ in the urban area and 
transferred to a Native rural area where he and his family may become a 
burden on the economy of that area, since he does not benefit from the 
general unemployment relief measures of the country. Indeed in time 
of depression when paid work in industrial areas for men is not available 
the Native areas will be in a parlous condition, none the less so because 
the poverty there will not be seen and known. 


Thus, far from resulting in the establishment of a Native peasantry, 
the Native land policy of the country may result only in the Native areas 
being rural depositories for Native women, children and cattle, and 
resting places for Native men during periods of economic inactivity 
through unemployment or otherwise. 


For these reasons the operation of the Native land legislation is at 
the moment being watched with anxiety and foreboding. 


There is, finally, one feature in the administration of the Act which 
is also viewed with concern. This is, that in spite of the more generous 
and progressive features of the new policy (benefits which the Union 
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Native Administration is striving to make effective) the attitude of the 
Native people themselves to these refo rms has been, and still is, apprehen- 
sive and even hostile. From all parts of the Transvaal, in which 
Province most developments have taken place to date, there is evidence of 
discontent, suspicion, misunderstanding. These reactions are crystallised 
into what appears to be a dislike of the control which is increasingly 
exercised by the Trust. There can be no doubt that some degree of 
control is essential for the carrying out of any scheme of agricultural 
development ; but the experience of administrators throughout Africa is 
that policies of social reform have most chance of success when the 
majority of the people are actively co-operating with the administration : 
this co-operation has not been secured in the Native areas. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Water and the Land. By J. B. Clements and P. Topham (Oxford 
University Press. 1/- net.) 


This little book deals very simply with some of the most important 
problems of Native life in Southern Africa today, soil-erosion, the 
conservation and careful use of water, continuous farming, community 
planning and village water-supplies. It is written in a standard 
vocabulary and in a clear, interesting manner. 


Though the book hails from Nyasaland the authors have shown 
exceptional skill in making the subject matter generally applicable, at any 
rate in Southern Africa. No one who has read the book intelligently 
can ever again object to the anti-erosion methods so necessary in many 
of our Native Reserves; nor to the regulations forbidding riparian 
cultivation, the clearing of brushwood in kloofs and the destruction of 
hillside forests. 


The book will be equally useful as an additional general reader for 
the upper classes in rural schools, as a text book for nature study and 
agricultural classes, as a study book for African farmers and for use in 
the propaganda of agricultural demonstrators. 

sO 


The Social Institutions of the Kipsigis. By J. G. Peristiany. London: 
Routledge. 1939. Pp. xxxiv + 288. 18s. 


This book embodies the results of nine months’ fieldwork in Kenya 
among a tribe of Nandi-speaking peoples. It is devoted mainly to a des- 
cription of social institutions, and, although somewhat sketchy in parts, 
it succeeds on the whole in giving us a clear picture of the principal 
units into which the tribe is divided and of the activities associated with 
them. The two early chapters on initiation ceremonies and age-sets are 
particularly informative, and, with Dr. Evans-Pritchard’s summary in the 
Introduction, constitute a noteworthy contribution to the literature on 
this topic. The chapters on family life and kinship are less satisfying ; 
there is perhaps too great a tendency to stress the formal aspects of law 
and ceremonial, with the result that the usages of everyday life do not 
emerge as well as they should. The organization of economic life is 
ably, if concisely, described, and gains considerably from a diagram 
showing the lay-out of homesteads and fields. There is a good account 
of courts and the administration of justice ; but, in view of the arrange- 
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ment adopted by the author, it would surely have been more logical to 
include the discussion of adultery and divorce in this chapter rather than 
in that dealing with marriage. Two final chapters, on religion and magic, 
and on myths and legends, round off a well-balanced description, and the 
many texts quoted here should be of interest to the linguist as well. 
The book will be found a very serviceable guide to the culture of a Nilo- 
Hamitic people, the dominant features of whose social organization are 
ably summarized by Dr. Evans-Pritchard in a lengthy Introduction. 


I. 5S. 


Recent Zulu Publications. 


Messrs. Shuter and Shooter are showing considerable initiative in 
the publication of Zulu educational literature. We have received no less 
than ten books published by them already this year, and these include 
some important items. 


One of the books is a new edition in the new orthography of Father 
A. T. Bryant’s Inkambo Enhle, which may be used as a reader for Std. IT. 
(142 pp. illus. 2/6). A second deals with ‘“‘ Improvement in Native 
Agriculture in Natal and Swaziland,” Ukwenzangcono Ukulima kwabantu 
eNatali nakwaNgwane, prepared by H. Hutchinson (48 pp. 1/6). 


There are two useful little readers for first year Infants classes: R. 
R. Bengani’s Wozuyithathe (72 pp. illus. 1/-), printed in large clear semi- 
block type ; and Vukanit Kusile by F. Mngoma and I. Makathini (58 pp. 
illus. 1/-), a little book which should also prove useful to European 
beginners in Zulu. 


Ugamunda by 'T. Z. Masondo (pp. 165, 3/6) and Umlondolozi by A. 
J. KuBone (pp. 130, 2/6) are useful collections of folk-lore and other 
tales. Umlondolozt is suitable as a reader for Std. III and is very well 
illustrated. Its make-up is reminiscent of Stuart’s works. Ugamunda is 
designed for more advanced reading, and its material is mostly drawn 
from non-Bantu sources. 


UMbazwana by B. J. Malinga (pp. 100, 2/9) and uTholakele by E. L. 
Mhlongo (pp. 79, 1/9) are life-stories, the first of a youth, the second of 
a girl who became a teacher. Malinga points out in his preface the 
influence of P. A. Stuart’s hope, expressed in uNkosibomvu, that Zulus 
would begin to write biographical novels. ‘These two books are warmly 
welccme. 


The last two books are written by FE. H. A. Made. Indlafe yase- 
Harrisdale (pp. 198, 4/6, a novel of no small merit, reviewed elsewhere) 
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and Amaghawe Omlando (pp. 180, 3/-) constitute valuable additions to 
Zulu literature. The latter of these two books contains stories of 
historical heroes, Julius Caesar, Saul of Tarsus, Constantine, Gregory, 
Mohammed, Charlemagne, Alfred the Great, Hereward, Anselm, and 
others, presented in an interesting and informative manner ; the book is 
well illustrated. Made skould go far in his literary work for Zulu ; and 
we trust he will make yet greater contributions of this unique type. 


C.M.D. 


Indlafa yaseHarrisdale, by E. H. A. Made, Shuter & Shooter, 198 pp. 
4/6. 


So many books are written by White authors on Bantu, but nothing 
at all has appeared by Black authors dealing with the complications 
brought by Europeans into South African Bantu life. So that one 
welcomes with open hands a book that tackles so delicate a theme as 
Made’s Indlafa yaseHarrisdale (The Heir of the Harrisdale Estate). On 
the surface the book does not strike one as sensational ; but it is a profound 
and searching analysis of a young author penetrating the tragic position 
of the Bantu in face of European overwhelming civilisation and impact. 


Made has the centre of his story in one Muntukaziwa (Mr. Unknown) 
the Native cook of the farm of Mr. and Mrs. James Harris at Ixopo in 
Natal. Muntukaziwa and his friend, an old ox-driver Sikhotha (Mr. 
Thicket), are devoted servants of the farmer’s family. Their earnings 
are 15s. a month respectively... As a young boy Muntukaziwa learns to 
save his little money to buy cattle which he sells out to butcheries through 
his master, and the money is banked. ‘This money, on the suggestion of 
Mrs. Harris, is used to buy a farm for the boy who has grown to manhood. 
Mr. Harris decides to dispense with Muntukaziwa’s services in order that 
he should learn to apply, on his farm, European ways of farming and 
independence of life. The Native interprets this action as expulsion. 
In the long run (which is a very painful process in life) he discovers the 
Whiteman’s mind. The farmer is a father to his servants, and abhors 
the policy of keeping the Native perpetually tied in bonds of semi- 
servitude, and, in the words of the author: Inkosi yomlungu ezisebenzint 
zakhe ezigotho ; engenayo inhliziyo yabanye abamhlophe abaziyo nawemfu- 
ndi abathokoza kupheia lapho bekhahlela umuntu omnyama ngesicathulo, 
kumbe bamebule ngemvubu (A benevolent king of a Whiteman to his 
devoted servants, unlike those White people you know, my reader, who 
derive pleasure in kicking about a Black man with their boots, or tie him 
at wagon wheels to flog him to death with a sjambok). 


8 
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The romantic side of the account, with its interest and humour, 
speeds on the story to Harrisdale—Muntukaziwa’s name for his new farm. 
Muntukaziwa is blessed with a son whom he educates at two of Natal’s 
leading boarding schools. ‘The boy learns to look down upon farming as 
dirty. Of course he is educated. The old man Harris and Muntukaziwa 
himself are puzzled by this new state of affairs. The boy is a subject of 
discussion by all the farmers, both Black and White, of the district. 
Muntukaziwa saves the situation of his own unpopularity by throwing 
the boy out of the house. After spending his money and years in Pieter- 
maritzburg, the boy returns home convinced that his salvation lies in the 
soil. 

Made’s characterisation reaches its high mark in his description of 
Mr. Harris who steeps the whole machinery of this great story. He is 
the undercurrent of all Muntukaziwa’s success. He deserves such a 
portrayal. Mr. Harris would not differ from any other farmer were it not 
for the broad-mindedness of his wife. This broad-mindedness has always 
characterised, in White South Africa, greatness and superiorty of intellect. 
She says: Awumethembi ngoba enebala elimnyama ; awuzibuzi nokuzt- 
buza ukuthi Bangaki abalimi abamhlophe abaqala phansi baze bafuye mali 
engaka behola lemali engimnika yona lapha ekhayana?..... Ngenezict 
zami njengomuntu wonke kodwa angisoze ngivume ukucinyeliswa yibala 
lesikhumba ngibe sengitht konke okungaphansi kwalo kufana nalo. Qha, 
angisoze ngavuma.” (You don’t trust him because of his black colour. 
Why don’t you reflect on how many White farmers would ever prosper 
with so low a wage as this one I pay him here at home?..... I have 
my own shortcomings like everybody else ; but I will not be blinded by a 
man’s colour to judge that everything beneath it resembles it. No, I will 
not). 

Muntukaziwa’s educated son is typical of many other sons and 
daughters of black parents in South Africa. These young folks are 
members of their race trapped in the snares and hot desert of a biassed 
South Africa. They have never found a wholeness in the entire synthesis 
of their tragic lives once they have been educated. They therefore try to 
escape from reality through socially more acclaimed and acceptable 
means within their reach, in order to cover the shame within them, and 
exert the “self” by self-expression in any way. Hence, excessive 
dressing, squandering of money in dance and social evenings, even 
practice of burglary and back-door traffic—and then land in jail. All 
these, Muntukaziwa’s son felt and suffered ; and how many such sons 
live among us? After reading the book you cannot help asking yourself : 
‘“ What 1s an educated Native?” This belongs to another story. Then 
you sigh: ‘‘ Wo, yekanini !” 
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Messrs. Shuter and Shooter have to be congratulated on releasing 
such a valuable piece of work of originality. It could have been made 
yet more presentable by giving it a more lasting cover. 


B. W. VILAKAZI. 


U-Mghayi waseNtab’Ozuko, by S. E. Krune Mghayi. The Lovedale 
Press, 1939. 1s. 6d. 


To students of Xhosa literature, this is not the least interesting of 
Mr. Mghayi’s writings, giving, as it does, not only the story of his life, 
but also an insight into the aims that have inspired him and the formative 
influences that prepared him for the work he has done and is doing. 


Mr. Mghayi begins with an account of his antecedents from the time 
of Ngqika, when the Zima, a family of the Thembu royal house, moved 
into what is now the division of Victoria East, and became incorporated 
into the Xhosa. The men of the family were veritable “ sons of Anak ” 

_for height, and endowed with many accomplishments and strong persona- 
lities ; one of them, Samuel’s great-grandfather, Mqhayi, so distinguished 
himself in the dance that Ngqika took him off to the Great Place to be one 
of his entourage. 


Then follows the story of the author’s boyhood, his early schooling 
—scanty as it was—his boyish pranks and the hot water into which they 
brought him, and the removal of the family to Centane, where the young 
Samuel was set to herd his uncle’s cattle. This he did so success- 
fully, that he could not be spared for his schooling ; but in his uncle’s 
service he acquired what he could not have got in school—skill in the use 
of his sticks, which gave him standing and respect among his fellows; a 
thorough knowledge of Xhosa veld-lore ; and first-hand acquaintance 
with the law and procedure of the nkundla—for his uncle, as headman, 
heard numerous cases at his kraal. And our author there gained also 
that knowledge of pure Xhosa that has stood him in such good stead, and 
given so much pleasure to lovers of the language. 


Samuel’s consuming desire, however, was for a school education ; 
and when the uncle demurred to losing his services, the boy took matters 
into his own hands, left the cattle grazing in the veld, and with his sheep- 
skin kaross and his sticks set out to accompany some relations who were 
going to Lovedale. Here he supported himself by working at East 
London during the school vacations, and ultimately qualified as a teacher. 


Very interesting is Mr. Mqhayi’s account of the reasons that moved 
him to enter the circumcision school, against all the traditions of the 
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missionary institution. Without circumcision, he felt, he could never 
carry the weight with his people that he desired, nor do for them what he 
aimed at doing. What his aims were, may justly be inferred from his 
story of Don Jadu ; but the environment, and the circumstances of the 
Xhosa have not permitted his doing all that Don Jadu accomplished, and 
that book remains a kind of Xhosa Utopia. 


From his home at Nta6’ ozuko, however, and on great occasions in 
various places, Mr. Mqhayi wields strong influence ; and some of us are 
glad upon occasion to have at hand a willing and reliable arbiter of Xhosa 
words and usage. 


The language of the book is clear and pleasing, colloquial but digni- 
fied, forming a model on which young writers of Xhosa might well mould 
their own style. Teachers of Xhosa in High and Training Schools will 
welcome this addition to their libraries. 


The Lovedale Press has produced the book well, and sells it at a very 
reasonable price. 


W.G.B. 


UmEndo wobuKristu, by the Rev. Mungo Carrick, B.D. The Lovedale 
Press, 1939. 1s. 


This is a handbook prepared for the use of candidates for church 
membership, evangelists and lay preachers, setting forth in simple and 
succinct style the elements of the Christian faith. The several chapters 
deal with the Scriptures, the Commandments, the Beatitudes, the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed, the Church, the Sacraments, and the means 
of Grace. A short catechism also is added. 


The book should serve well the purpose for which it has been pro- 
duced ; but various passages would have been very much clearer to the 
persons for whom it is intended, had the translator broken away from the 
English version, and expressed the writer’s meaning in idiomatic Xhosa. 
For example, the idea underlying, ngaphambi kokuba balindele ukuba 
baphathane, (p. 24) would have been more clearly and more neatly 
expressed by, ukuze bakwazi ukuphathana ; on page 39, “‘ break up (the 
Creed) into its parts ’ would have been more correctly rendered, sizahlula- 
hlule tzigendwana zayo, than by the slavish use of aphula, which carries 
with it the idea of injurious fracture or (figuratively) violation ; and on 
page 50, mje ngokuba izizukulwana zigenggeleka is a poor translation for 
what was probably, “ as the generations rolled on ”’ (ztlandelelana ngoku- 
landelelana nje tzizukulwana). In the middle of page 8, the meaning | 
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would be clearer with tkukuzuza, for kukuzuza. The meaning of the 
sentence on page 38, beginning Izoono zethu . . . is quite obscure. 


In later editions, the punctuation should be carefully revised ; many 
sentences are rendered obscure by lack of suitable punctuation marks. 
Examples of this, taken at haphazard, are the last sentence on page 58, 
and the second on page 51. There are also some errors in orthography, 
which will doubtless be corrected when the book is reprinted. 


The type is large and clear, and the general appearance creditable to 
the Lovedale Press, the more so that the book is sold at the low price of 
one shilling. 


W.G.B. 
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BANTU LANGUAGE PIONEERS OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By C. M. DOKE 
I 


INTRODUCTION 


The “ Age of Brusciotto ”! marked an almost mediaeval approach to 
the language problems presented by Bantu. From the fourth decade of. 
the 19th Century right on through into the 20th Century, in increasing 
numbers, the Bantu languages began to be studied in a more modern 
method with more attention to their intrinsic structure. It might be 
stated that the mediaeval Latin approach of the “ Age of Brusciotto ” 
gave way to the imposition of modern European grammatical methods, 
in which only to a certain extent was “ Bantu grammar ” given any free 
play. Two decades of the 20th Century had to pass before any real 
move was made for the 100 per cent treatment of Bantu languages accord- 
ing to the genius of Bantu grammar. 


The period commencing about 1830, down to the present day, 
became a period of intensive monograph study of the Bantu languages, a 
period in which almost all the research and recording work was done by 
missionaries, to whom Bantu literature owes an unrepayable debt. The 
20th Century was well in before Native writers began to take a hand in 
the development of Bantu literature, although Tiyo Soga had made his 
great translational contribution to Xhosa as early as 1867. 


During this period commenced the study of Comparative Bantu 
philology, attention to which demands a separate paper.” This paper, 
however, deals mainly with investigations into and recording of the 
structure of the languages ; reference will also be made to the great flood 
of Bible translation work which started as early as 1830 with the publica- 
tion of Moffat’s translation of Luke’s gospel into Tswana. The gramma- 
tical work and the translation work had to go on hand-in-hand. As the 
previous period had been one of contribution by the Roman Catholic 
missionaries, so this 19th Century period was pre-eminently one of 


4 See my article on “ Early Bantu Literature,’ Bantu Studies, Vol. IX, No. 2, 
pp. 87-114, June, 1935. ‘ ‘ 

2 The great names in this aspect of Bantu Studies before 1860 were Lichtenstein, 
Marsden, Boyce, Appleyard, Krapf and Bleek, while Prichard and Balbi 
contributed valuable summaries of the knowledge of their day. 
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contribution by the Protestant missionaries with all the zeal of the new 
missionary era, and their avowed policy of translating and spreading as 
widely as possible God’s Word. Nevertheless 19th Century Roman 
Catholic contributions must not be lost sight of, and in their work these 
writers for the most part shared the more enlightened approach to ‘the 
treatment of Bantu grammar. 


* * * * * 


Before considering the distinctive monograph work done during the 
first half of the 19th Century, it will be well to refer to the contributions 
of several travellers and others in the early decades (and before), who 
appended to their publications vocabularies and other information of 
varying value. It should be an essential, in the description of a people, - 
to give some account of their language, and several travellers of this - 
period realised this, but few had any real ability in correct observation 
and recording. We must realise, however, that no advantage could be 
taken by these travellers of any Bantu language work that had been done 
before—the writings of the Angola fathers and others were unknown to 
them, and they came into contact with Bantu tongues with no preparation 
whatsoever. ‘The records of most of these writers are merely interesting 
relics of no philological value; two of them, Morgan and Kay, have 
recorded information received from missionaries; but there are two 


names which deserve rather more attention: these are Lichtenstein and 
Elliott. 


The Bantu languages dealt with in these early accounts are limited. 
Xhosa is recorded by Sparrman (1776), Barrow (1801), Vanderkemp - 
(1803), Lichtenstein (1806), Campbell (1815), Thompson (1827), Morgan 
(1833) and Kay (1833) ; Tswana by Lichtenstein (1806), Campbell (1815) 
and Burchell (1824) ; Ronga by White (1800) and Boteler (1835) ; Kongo 
and Mbundu by Degrandpré (1801), Tuckey (1816) and Douville (1832); 
while East African languages are referred to by Marsden (1778) and Salt 
(1814), and Comoro dealt with by Elliott (1821). The contributions of 
these various writers will now be considered in turn. 

* * * * 


The Swedish naturalist and traveller, Andrew Sparrman, M.D. 
(c. 1747-1820), recording his travels in “‘ the Country of the Hottentots 
and Caffres ’ between the years 1772 and 1776, appends a ‘‘ Specimen of 
the Language of the Caffres,” in the form of a vocabulary of some sixty- 
three words, very incorrectly observed, a remarkable note to the effect 
that ‘‘ the Caffres do not make a noise with their tongue against the roof 
of their mouths in speaking, as the Hottentots do, but pronounce their 
words in a manly and distinct manner, mostly with a strong accent on the 
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penultimate,” and a short “ Air, sung by the Hottentot-Caffres, near 
Little Sunday-river” with musical notation. Sparrman’s information 
on :Bantu language is entirely misleading.? Nevertheless Sparrman’s 
record is valuable as being the earliest vocabulary of any South African 
Bantu language, it representing Xhosa. 


_In 1801 John Barrow (1764-1848), while private secretary to Lord 
Macartney at the Cape, recorded in his travels a few words of Xhosa 
contrasting them with Hottentot.4 He was in real difficulties over 
orthography, writing for instance, umclabo for umhlaba, coloanje for 
ulwandle, incabai for inkabi, gamtzo for ngomso, etc.; nevertheless he 
remarked pertinently, “their language appears to be the remains of 
something far beyond that of any savage nation..... It is as different 
from that of the Hottentots as the latter is from English.” 


The ‘“‘ Transactions of the Missionary Society,”’ Vol. I, 1803, con- 
tained an interesting ‘‘ Specimen of the Caftra Language ” from the pen 
of John Theodore Vanderkemp, a Hollander who founded the South 
African Mission of the London Missionary Society. He was a man of 
great learning, first a soldier, then a skilful physician becoming the 
director of a large hospital. The sudden death by drowning of his wile 
and daughter and his own tardy escape converted him from infidelity, 
and he became a missionary at the age of fifty years, sailing for Africa in 
1798. He laboured among the Hottentots, principally on the borders of 
Kaffraria, until his death in 1811. 


Dr. Vanderkemp was well versed in the language of the Hottentots 
of the Eastern Cape, but his knowledge of Xhosa was not so profound. 
The “specimen” published by him was of considerable extent and 
comprised a section dealing with the alphabet and pronunciation, tollowed 
by a long vocabulary. His orthography is strange. He follows Le 
Vaillant’s system for Hottentot in marking ‘the three clacks”’ by the 
figures 1, 2 and 3 placed above certain letters e.g. , g, kh, q, or Certain 
vowels, €.g. géixa, a magician ; innani, a little ; Rhaka, thick milk. Many 
of his phonetic observations are remarkably sound, as for instance the 
recording of aspiration in ph. 


3 Information and quotation are from the appendix to Vol. II of the English 
translation, 2nd ed. 1786, the full title of which is ““ A Voyage to the Cape 
of Good Hope towards the Antarctic Polar Circle, and Round the World: 
but chiefly into the Country of the Hottentots and Caffres, from the year 
1772, to 1776.”’ Sparrman had accompanied Captain Cook on his voyage 
round the world. : ; 

4 In all 34 Xhosa words in his ‘‘ Travels into the Interior of Southern Africa, 
1797-8"’; published in 1801. 
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The lengthy vocabulary, Vanderkemp divided into various sections : 
Names of animals and their parts (over 100 entries) ; Mankind (abt. 80) ; 
Celestial bodies and phenomena, Terrestrial objects, Vegetables, Food, 
House and Utensils, Dress, Diseases, Qualities ; Adjectives (37) ; Verbs 
(100) ; Pronouns and various other parts of speech. In all almost 600 
words are included. Added to this is a section giving about 90 useful 
phrases, most of which are readily recognisable, though a few incorrect. 


Heinrich Lichtenstein was the next to record Xhosa. His important 
contribution to comparative Bantu studies will be considered later ;§ 
meanwhile we would note here that he devotes a considerable appendix 
in his book of travels® to ‘‘ Remarks upon the Language of the Koossas, 
accompanied by a Vocabulary of their Words.’’? In this he discusses the 
pronunciation of Xhosa sounds, indicating the clicks ‘‘ by the numbers 
1, 2, 3, over the syllable which is so pronounced,” as he had done in his 
records of Hottentot. He comes to the conclusion that Xhosa derived 
the clicks from the ‘‘ Gonaaqua” Hottentot language. His study of 
Xhosa had been by no means superficial, since he remarks, for instance, 
“‘The simple, abstract proposition J am cannot be expressed in their 
language. In a circumstance to be related, it is sufficient to put the 
personal pronoun to the word descriptive of the circumstance, without 
any intermediate verb.” This in 1806; and Bantu grammarians of 
today still often devote a whole chapter to the verb “to be”?! For much 
of the information contained in his vocabulary Lichtenstein acknowledged 
his indebtedness to the missionary Vanderkemp who was in Cape Town 
in 1805. He complained of the lack of information on the “ Caffre 
language ” to be found in the works of Alberti, Sparrman, Le Vaillant 
and Barrow, and added, “ I have endeavoured to exculpate my work from 
being liable to the same observation.”” He then adds a very considerable 
vocabulary divided into personal and relationship terms, parts of the 
body, beasts (55 terms), birds (17), reptiles and insects (28), parts of 
animals, trees and plants (33), things relating to earth and heavens, 
dwellings and furniture, clothing and food, names and titles, diseases, 
adjectives (i.e. the equivalents of about 50 English adjectives), verbs (90), 
pronouns, prepositions, adverbs, interjections and numerals. Through- 
out are interspersed pertinent and valuable grammatical notes. To the 
vocabulary is added a list of phrases, “‘ Specimens of their Modes of 
speaking.” ‘Though there are faults of recording to be found, Lichten- 
stein’s is the best traveller’s vocabulary of this period. 


5 When fuller details as to his career will also be given. We are not concerned 
here with his contribution to our knowledge of Hottentot either. 

6 “Travels in Southern Africa in the years 1803, 1804, 1805 and 1806”’; cf. Vol. 
I. of the Van Riebeeck Society’s edition of 1930. 

7 See also his Tswana contribution on page 212. 
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- In addition to certain notes on Nama and Korana Hottentot, Campbell 
included a list of seventy-four “ Caffre’’ words in an appendix® to his 
“Travels” (1815). His spelling is very strange, for instance ubusuku 
appears as “ upsough,” but most of the entries can be recognised. 


George Thompson includes a section on the Language of the “‘ Caffers” 
in the Appendix to his “‘ Travels and Adventures in Southern Africa,”’® 
published in 1827. This time it is not a vocabulary, but includes some 
eight tenses of the verb ‘‘ ukubiza”’ with interrogative and negative forms 
added—all written in conjunctive fashion. The initial nasal of the first 
person singular is omitted, as was done later by a number of Xhosa 
grammarians, and implosive “‘b” of the 1st Class plural concord is 
interpreted as “p.”” The Lord’s prayer in Xhosa is added, as is also 
“* Sicana’s”’. hymn in a footnote. Despite inaccuracies this is a very 
interesting note. 


A year before Boyce published his Xhosa Grammar, appeared an 
article in the S.A. Quarterly Journal!® entitled ‘‘ An Account of the 
Amakosae,” written by one, Nathaniel Morgan, assistant Surgeon to the 
Frontier Forces at the Cape, in which he gives a very detailed description 
of Xhosa sounds. He states that it is an “‘ account of the letters used, 
and the klick and sounds as described by the Missionaries.” A full 
alphabet is given, and, though there are some obvious mistakes, his 
descriptions shew careful observation ; for instance: “ X. denotes the 
lingual klick. This klick is produced on the right side of the mouth by a 
gentle motion of the edge of the tongue, somewhat analagous to the 
klicking of some persons when wishing a horse to bestir himself.”” He 
records the shifting forward of penultimate accent and the syllabic quality 
of m. | 

The missionary Stephen Kay in his “‘ Travels and Researches in 
Caffraria ”’ published in 1833 included the ‘‘ Lord’s Prayer ”’ in “‘ Kaffer,” 
remarking that ‘‘ many of the Natives have committed it to memory,” 
and the verse of one of their favourite hymns, commencing Vula inkliztyo 
zetu. After quoting Barrow regarding the high status of the language, 
Kay illustrates the extreme flexibility of Xhosa by quoting examples from 
the verb conjugation. Here very strangely he records the first class 
plural concord as pa-, though elsewhere he interprets implosive “‘ b”’ as 8. 
The 1st person singular concord is di- when initial (as was the common 
interpretation at that time), and he has recorded negative and subjunctive 
forms incorrectly, e.g. andibiza and mandibiza respectively. His general 


8 “ Travels in South Africa,” by John Campbell, Appendix VII, page 561. 
$ pp. 456-458. 
18 2nd Series, No. 1. Part 3, October-December, 1833. 
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conclusions regarding Xhosa structure are culled from an article by 
Boyce, whom he quotes." 
* * * * % 

Professor Carl Meinhof published!? in 1908 the manuscript of a 
French-Makua Vocabulary found in the Library of the Seminar fiir 
orientalische Sprachen at Berlin. This bore the title ‘‘ Vocabulaire 
francais et Maquoua, ou Recueil de quelques mots de la langue Maquoua. 
Par ordre Alphabétique. Commencé en Novembre 1790.” Elsewhere 
it contained the name of Charles Mylius, who was probably the author. 
The vocabulary contained just on 600 words, which Meinhof has carefully 
edited with comparisons particularly with the vocabularies of Bleek and 
Maples. It comprises a very interesting and valuable collection, and, as 
Meinhof remarks, “ practically represents the Tugulu dialect illustrated 
by Rankin.” 

* * *% * - 

The earliest vocabulary of Tswana is due to Lichtenstein. 'This he 
treated as he had the Xhosa vocabulary, remarking in a note “‘ Upon the 
Language of the Beetjuans”: ‘‘ Although this has already been 
mentioned as a dialect of the Koossa language, and that there is a striking 
resemblance in the radical words of both, yet the same differences are to 
be found as between two dialects of any European language. .... The 
snorting of the Hottentots does not prevailamong the Beetjuans.” In this 


case his vocabulary was “‘ collected from the mouths of the Beetjuans 
themselves.”’ 


John Campbell in 1815 recorded some “ Bootchuana Words ’”’ in his 
** Account of Countries beyond Lattakoo, received from Mateebe and 
Others.’4 These comprise about eighty entries of common terms and 
numerals, of little philological value. . 


W. J. Burchell (1781-1863), writing in 182415 shows what a confused 
idea a Bantu language presented to a traveller who had not grasped the 
‘key ” of the alliterative concord. For instance he states: “ It would 
appear either that this people’s love of euphony or smoothness of sound, 
induces them, as before noticed, very frequently to sacrifice grammatical 
precision ; or that this language possesses a variety of inflections which 


11 For instance he quotes im extenso the contents of a letter of Boyce’s in the 
“Wesleyan Mcthodist Magazine’”’ (September, 1832), cf. footnote 8% p. 218. 

12Tn the ‘‘ Mitteilungen des Seminars fiir Orientalische Sprachen,” Jahrgang 
XI, 1908, pp. 117-131. . 

13 See Appendix 2 to his “ Travels,” in Vol. II of the Van Riebeeck Society’s 
edition of 1930. 

14 Tn his ‘‘ Travels in South Africa,” pp. 304 and 306. } 

15 See his Specimen of. the Sichuana language given in Volume II of his . 
“© Travels in the Interior of Southern Africa.”’ 
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follow perhaps no rule but that of present custom. Various unconnected 
particles, perhaps unexampled in other languages, intervene between 
words ; if these particles are not to be considered either as terminations 
or as prefixes. The plural numbers of nouns are very frequently formed 
in a manner which appears reducible to no general form ; and in substitu- 
ting one letter for another, great licences are taken.’’ He then gives a 
vocabulary of words and especially phrases in Tswana-English, which, 
when the strangeness of their orthography is surmounted, are fairly 
reliable. Burchell seemed to be more interested in the sentence structure 
and the pronunciation of Tswana than in recording mere instances of 
vocabulary. Elsewhere!® he gives a ‘“‘ note for the correct reading of 
Sichuana words,” even recording the feature of aspiration—‘“‘ the ph is 
merely a p followed by a strong aspiration, but is never as an f.” In 
another place!” Burchell takes considerable trouble over a discussion of 
orthography, making a strong plea for more care in recording place names. 
“Tt is conceived,”’ he observes, “‘ to be an indispensable part of a traveller’s 
duty, when making known the names and words of an oral language, to 
mark at least the accented syllable, for the use of those who can have no 
other means of becoming acquainted with it.”’ 
* * * * * 

In 1800 Captain William White published a short vocabulary'® 
collected at Delagoa Bay. The words are recorded in a very strange 
orthography?® and a number cannot be verified ; those that are identified 
correspond to the Ronga dialect of Shangana-Tonga. 


In 1835, however, a much bigger “ Delagoa Vocabulary”’ was 
published by another sea-captain, Thomas Boteler, R.N.®° Boteler wa 
most conscientious in his attempt at recording, but the results he achieved 
amply justify the subsequent growth of the science of phonetics in dealing 
with the recording of hitherto unstudied Native languages. He wrote: 
‘In preparing this vocabulary I have been particularly careful to note 
down correctly the true pronounciation of the words, and to ascertain that 
they were properly applied, by repeatedly referring back to them. ... As 
the letter a is by some pronounced ah, I have, when it is to be used in the 
latter way, prefixed (sic) an h to it. Ohn is adopted instead of ome, in 


“48 Thid. p. 296. . 

17 Ibid. pp. 307-309. ; ; 

18 About 140 words in his ‘‘Journal of a Voyage performed in the Lion 
Extra Indiaman, from Madras to Colombo, and Da Lagoa Bay, on the 

: Eastern Coast of Africa; in the Year 1798.” 

19 For instance: gulloway (pig), ehooco (fowl), monhee (man), bhootanganou 
(joint) for buthlangano ; and the numerals: 1 chinged, 2 seberey, 3 trirarou, 

. 4 moonaw, etc. ‘ - 

‘20 In his ‘“‘ Narrative of a Voyage of Discovery to Africa and Arabia, from 

1821-1826.” 
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bone, etc. to show that the e should not be separately sounded. When 
eye is used, it is intended to convey such a pronunciation as if, in the word 
yes, the s was dropped and the ye quickly expressed.’”’ The result of 
Boteler’s orthographic system is seen in such words as bdézhdsmahwodnyeh 
(aunt), ménohncoolo (big man), schee wénéywonéy (looking-glass), 
wahtréngallahlah (proud), or wane oniey glahnahnong ? (are you hungry ?); 
and it takes some time to discover that one is dealing with Bantu words 
and not Malagasy ! 
* * * * * 

An officer of the French marine, L. Degrandpré included a short 
vocabulary of Kongo in his book of travels?! published in 1801. This 
list contained about 120 of the commoner words. 


Captain J. K. Tuckey, R.N., in charge of the ill-fated expedition to 
explore the Congo River in 1816, collected some useful vocabularies of 
the ‘“‘Malemba” and “ Embomma’”’ languages, covering some 500° 
English words. These vocabularies represented the dialects of the 
Cabinda district and Boma respectively. Tuckey’s recording shows an 
odd, inconsistent mixture of the English and Portuguese spelling methods 
of his day, as for instance Wenda quakoo for wenda kwaku (go home). 


In 1832 J. B. Douville published a comparative vocabulary list of 
about 170 words in “ Frangais-Mogialoua-Abunda-Congo,” in his 
“‘ Voyage au Congo ”’ etc., describing his journeys during 1828, 1829 and 
1830. ‘‘ Mogialoua”’ represents a dialect of (Ki)Mbundu. The 
recordings are recognisable but in many cases the words are cut short, 
prefixes often being omitted. 

* * * * * 

About 1778 William Marsden, the orientalist, wrote down, from the 
dictation of a Negro slave in Sumatra, a vocabulary of the Makua language 
of Mocambique, for purposes of comparison. He was an authority on 
the Malay language, but he became interested in African philology and 
handed his vocabulary to the Tuckey expedition. His work is more that 
of a philologist, and he should be numbered among the precursors of Bleek. 


Henry Salt, (1780-1827) artist and British diplomatist in East Africa, 
in his “ A Voyage to Abyssinia and into the Interior of that Country in 
the years 1809 and 1810,” included certain vocabularies in an appendix 
to his work (published in 1814). Salt was a most unscientific recorder of 
linguistic material, but his vocabularies must be mentioned here, as his 
was the first record we have of certain Bantu languages. He gave sixty- 
six words in “‘ Makooa”’ (Makua) and “‘ Monjou” (Yao), twenty-one 


21 “Vovage a la Céte occidentale d'Afrique, fait dans les années 1786 et 
1787,” pp. 156-162. 
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words from “ some sailors attached to an Arab boat, who called themselves 
Sowauli, which appears to be quite a distinct people from the Somauli.”” 
This is of course Swahili. He says the people “are sometimes called 
Sowaiel by their northern neighbours the Somauli,’”’ and added a further 
seven words from that source, which he states correctly are ‘‘ more 
corrupted.” He included “a few words of the Mutshuana (Tswana) 
Language, copied from a manuscript by Mr. Cowan.” There are 
twenty-one entries under this heading ; after which he added the ten 
numerals in ‘“‘ Briqua”’ from the same source. The orthography used by 
Salt (and by Cowan) is very weird. For “sea” in Tswana he records 
meetzeeabouseeko, i.e. metse abosigo (water of night); for “father” in 
Swahili he has babbe-akoo, i.e. baba wako (thy father) ; in the Yao list he 
has too wen de for twende “ let us go away.” Most of his words, however, 
can be recognised. 
* * * * * 

Wilkam Elliott (1792-1858) was a teacher connected with Dr. John 
Philip’s work at Cape Town. He went as a missionary of the London 
Missionary Society to Johanna, one of the Comoro Islands, in 1821, but 
left after thirteen months’ residence owing to opposition and ill-treatment, 
and resumed missionary work at Cape Town. Elliott studied Arabic 
specially to help him in his contact with the Arabs and Comoro Natives ; 
he connected ‘‘ Joanna” with ‘‘ Sawahil,” but considered the latter a 
superior language. During 1821 and 1822 Elliott prepared a manuscript 
** Grammar and Vocabulary of the Hinzuan Language,” which is to be 
found in the Grey Collection of the South African Library at Cape 
Town.” 


In this MS. grammar he showed considerable skill in the discussion 
of orthography, proposing several modifications of Arabic letters, 
borrowed from Persian and Malay script, to meet the special needs ; he 
set out a detailed “‘ Joannese Alphabet.” 


His observations on the construction of the language are rather 
scrappy. He does not really recognise the noun classes, but sets out 
certain ways of forming the plurals “ by changing the first syllable of 
particles in the sing.,” etc. Both “gender” and “ declensions ” are 
treated of in non-Bantu style. He makes direct reference to concord 
when he states: ‘‘ I think I am warranted in supposing that adjectives 
purely Joannese, and those of Sawahil origin admit of inflexions indicative 


#2 This MS. was published by M. Heepe in an article entitled “‘ Darstellung 
einer Bantusprache aus den Jahren 1821-1822 von Elliott,” in the 
“ Mitteilungen des Seminars fiir Orientalische Sprachen,” Berlin 1926, 
XXIX, 3 Abt. pp 191-232. Heepe added considerable information 
concerning Elliott and his Comoro experiences. 
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of their concordance in form with their substantives, while those derived 
from Arabic suffer no change under any circumstances. The concord- 
ance of the declinable adjectives with their substantives is purely euphonic, 
having no regard to number, case, or gender.” 


The verb is very inadequately dealt with. Elliott observes: “I 
have not been able to discover the means by which the distinctions of the 
past into imperfect, perfect and pluperfect or those of the future into 
imperfect and perfect are determined, nor have my observations on the 
conditional and optative moods been at all satisfactory.”” This shows 
that he was researching with a prepared bias. Actually he records three 
tenses, past, present and future in active and passive ‘“‘ voices,” but he 
explains the negative formation. 


His grammatical work, however, is enriched by ninety-eight illustra- 
tive sentences of considerable value, and followed by an English-Nzwani 
vocabulary of about 900 words. 


Elliott was painstaking and a real student: he studied and used 
Arabic for his missionary work, and was prepared to work in Swahili if 
required. It is a great pity that his stay on the Islands was cut short, or 
he would probably have done good linguistic work. 


II 


NINETEENTH CENTURY GRAMMATICAL AND 
LEXICOGRAPHICAL WORK BEFORE 1860 


In this new era of research, up to 1860, three Bantu areas were 
affected : the Southern area, mainly concerning Xhosa, Zulu and Tswana, 
in which the outstanding name was that of Appleyard ; the North-western 
area of Mpongwe, Duala, etc., remarkable especially for the work of 
Saker ; and the North-eastern area, where Krapf did his work in Swahili 


and allied tongues. 
* * * * * 


(A) 
SOUTHERN AREA 


The first language brought to our notice in this period is Xhosa, 
called at that time and for long afterwards “ Kafir.’’23 Probably the 
earliest serious student of Xhosa was John Bennie, ‘‘ The Father of Kafir 


*® The term “ Kafir ” is an Arabic word meaning “‘jnfidel.” It seems 
to have been once applied indiscriminately to all the black population of 
Africa, but it came to denote particularly the Xhosa and kindred tribes. 
Their language also was called “ Kafir”; but recently, owing to the fact 
that it implies a reproach, this name has given place to Xhosa, a term 
properly applying to one tribe only. 
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Literature.”** “On 18th November, 1824, he reported to his Presbytery 
his design of entering upon the compilation of an extended and systematic 
vocabulary of the Kafir language.” In 1826 appeared ‘“‘ A Systematic 
Vocabulary of the Kaffrarian Language in two parts ; to which is prefixed 
an Introduction to Kaffrarian Grammar.”?> This was printed at the 
Glasgow Mission Press, Lovedale (“‘eTyume”). The grammatical 
portion (12 pages) deals mainly with pronunciation ; the vocabulary is 
92 pages. Bennie further left a MS. grammar, dated 1832,?5 two years 
before the date of the first printed Xhosa Grammar. This is an elaborate 
treatise on the alphabet and syllables, followed by detailed discussions on 
the noun, the adjective, the numeral, the pronoun and the verb. Over 
and over again Bennie seems to be on the point of discovering the allitera- 
tive concord, but he never actually hits on it; and without this key to 
unlock the secret of Xhosa, he labours at unnecessary length in his rules 
and exceptions. In spite of this, he anticipates much that is embodied 
in later grammars and notes some things not to be found there. Bennie 
makes a significant allusion to the existence of semantic tone in Xhosa 
when he writes: ‘“‘ The rising or the falling inflexion of the accent gives 
to words, which correspond in letters, a different signification : bona, see, 
they ; umnyama, dark, the rainbow ; fzya, snare, hate.” This phenomenon 
was unpublished in Xhosa until Appleyard referred to it in his 1850 
Grammar,”’ and then passed unnoticed until Godfrey and McLaren 
mentioned it in 1915 and 1917 respectively. Bennie was the first to use 
the term ‘‘ class” in connection with the nouns, his classes originally 
numbering fourteen. Bennie also left manuscript portions of a Kafir- 
English Dictionary and an English-Kafir Dictionary, large numbers of 
words from which were incorporated in the 2nd edition of Kropf’s 
Dictionary in 1915. 


Probably Bennie’s Xhosa Reading sheet,?* printed at Twali in 1823 
is the oldest piece of printed continuous Xhosa known. Bennie also 
published a small hymn book in 1839 (enlarged in 1841), the printing 
being done by Aldum and Harvey in Grahamstown. The same printers 


24 See Robert Godfrey’s article ‘‘ Rev. John Bennie, the Father of Kafir Litera- 
ture,” in Bantu Studies, Vol. VIII, No. 2, 1934, pp. 123-134. 

35 There is a copy of this in the Grey Library at Cave Town. 

36 Now in the keeping of his grandson Mr. W. G. Bennie. 

27 Where he writes (‘‘ The Kafir Language,” p. 95): ‘‘In addition to the 
accent, some words are further distinguished by a peculiar intonation given 
to them in the act of enunciation. This, however, is only observable in 
these words which are similar in form, but not in sense. Thus itanga, 
hlanza, umkombe, etc., express two or three different ideas, according to 
the particular mode of their pronunciation.”’ 

88 Reproduced in Bantu Studies, frontispiece to Vol. VIII, No. 2, 1934. 

8® Copies of all these publications are in the Grey Collection, South African 
Library, Cape Town. ; 
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produced a first and second Xhosa reader in 1839,” stated to be Bennie’s. 
These became the basis of the “‘ Lovedale Kafir Readers,” which have 
been used for nigh a hundred years, and are still in demand in certain 
quarters. An earlier reader printed ‘“‘ eTyume ” in 1824” is also almost 
certainly attributable to John Bennie. 


John Bennie was born in or near Glasgow in 1795, and became a 
Missionary of the Glasgow Missionary Society. He came to South 
Africa in 1821, and was one of the pioneers of his Society among Gaika’s 
people in Kaffirland. In 1824, in co-operation with the Rev. John Ross 
he founded a new Mission eight miles from the Tyumie River and called 
it Lovedale after Dr. John Love, Secretary of the Mission. Bennie 
suffered in the Kafir Wars. Three times his house was burnt and he and 
his family had to flec. In 1850, through the ill-health of his wife, he 
left Kaffrland and went to the District of Graaff-Reinet, and in 1853 to 
Middelburg where he laboured as teacher and missionary to the Native 
and Coloured people. He died in February, 1869. 

* * * * * 

The first published grammar of a Bantu language in South Africa 
goes to the credit of William B. Boyce, of the Wesleyan Mission. Boyce’s 
‘Grammar of the Kafir Language ”’ was printed in quarto at the Wesleyan 
Mission Press, Grahamstown in 1834. It contains 54 pages. Boyce 
was the discoverer of the alliterative concord in Xhosa, “‘ the key to the 
etymological structure of the language,” as Davis termed it. Boyce 
wrote :3° “The Kafir Language is distinguished by one peculiarity 
which immediately strikes a student whose views of language have been 
formed upon the examples afforded by the inflected languages of Ancient 
and Modern Europe: with the exception of a change of termination in’ 
the Ablative®! case of the Noun, and five changes of which the verb is 
susceptible®? in its principal tenses, the whole business of declension, 
conjugation, etc. is carried on by prefixes, and by the changes which take 
place in the initial letters or syllables of words subject to Grammatical 
government : as these changes in addition to the precision they communi- 
cate to the Language promote its Euphony and cause the frequent repeti- 
tion of the same letter as initial to many words in a sentence, this peculiarity 
upon which the whole Grammar of the Language depends ‘has been 
termed the Euphonic or Alliteral Concord.’’38 


2° Copies of all these publications are in the Grey Collection, South African 
Library, Cape Town. 

80 Page 3 of his First Edition. 

81i.e. the Locative. 

32 je, Objective, Causative, Reflective, Reciprocal and Intensitive forms, see p. 21. 

83 This was not the first occasion upon which Boyce had made known these 
conclusions regarding Xhosa. Ina letter dated March 31st, 1832 (published 
in the Wesleyan-Methodist Magazine for September, 1832; page 664) he 
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The author outlines a rather strange distinction of nouns, dividing 
them into those of the “‘ Personal Gender’ and those of the ‘‘ Neuter 
Gender’”’—a division suggestive but inaccurate in detail, and then 
proceeds: ‘“‘ Nouns may be divided into twelve Classes or Declensions 
eight of which comprise the singular prefixes, and four thase of the plural. 
I. Declension contains Nouns of the Personal Gender beginning with 
the prefixes U and UM. Nouns of this Declension take W for their 
Euphonic Letter... .. ”” ‘Throughout the various editions of his work 
Boyce preferred the term “ declension ” to “ class” ; later Davis replaced 
this by “ species,” following Appleyard’s example. 


Boyce’s Grammar provided a good outline, giving a clear exposition 
of relative construction and a remarkably full treatment of the verb 
occupying over 30 pages; in this his terminology for derivative forms, 
moods and other parts was far-seeing, most of his terms standing un- 
changed today. In a lengthy introduction to Archbell’s “‘ Grammar of 
the Bechuana Language,” repeated in the second edition of Boyce’s 
work, is a real contribution to Comparative Bantu studies, from the pen 
of Boyce, and of this more will be said later when dealing with the history 
of Comparative studies. Suffice it to say that Boyce sums up their then 
knowledge of South African languages showing the connection of the 
** Kaffir’’ and “ Sechuana ” with the languages of the Congo and Angola 
and those of the East Coast. This work was a foundation upon which 
Appleyard built. 


Boyce had arrived in South Africa in 1830, and was first helped in 
the language by Theo. Shepstone, but did not remain long in Africa, or 
no doubt we should have had more evidence of his linguistic ability. In 
1845 he became General Superintendent of Wesleyan Missions in 
Australia and Van Diemen’s Land, and later one of the General Secreta- 
ries of the Wesleyan Missionary Society in England. 

* * ¥* * * 

In 1844 was published a second edition of Boyce’s Grammar, 

“‘ augmented and improved with vocabulary and exercises by William J. 


wrote: ‘The main difficulty, which I think no adult European will ever 
master....lies in a peculiarity of the language, which may be termed the 
euphonic or alliteral concord. One principal word in a sentence governs 
the initial letters or syllables of the other words: this is independent of any 
grammatical concord, or variety of inflexion. Thus in speaking the 
language, the following points must be ascertained in order to insure 
correctness ;—first, the principal or governing word in a sentence; second, the 
principal letter in that word, to the sound of which the initial letters or 
syllables of the other words must be assimilated; third, the changes which 
must be made in the initial letters or syllables of the word which is 
governed by this euphonic concord; fourth, the words which remain 
uninfluenced by this euphonic concord.” 


9 
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Davis, Wesleyan Missionary.” The advertisement to this second 
edition reads: ‘‘ When the Rev. William J. Davis was about to visit 
England in the year 1839, he was requested to superintend the printing 
and publication of a new edition of the Rev. William Boyce’s Kaffir 
Grammar. That office of friendship he performed in a manner highly 
creditable to himself, and introduced, in various portions of the work, 
some important improvements ; which would have been still more ample, 
had not his brief sojourn in this country prevented the completion of his 
wishes. After his return to Africa, he transmitted for insertion the 
‘ Analytical Compendium of Kaffir Grammar,’ in three Synoptical 
Tables, with explanatory notes, which are now prefixed to the Grammar, 
and which will convey to the reader a clear view of the peculiar genius and 
curious construction of this ancient and very refined language.” 
Evidently certain advance copies of the major portion of this edition 
were struck off as early as 1839, for they were in the hands of the Mission 
band which returned to Africa with Davis in that year, and he used them 
for language lessons on board ship. This edition also includes the 
introduction* written by Boyce to Archbell’s ‘‘ Grammar of the Bechuana 
Language.”’ With its vocabulary, phrase-book, exercises and other 
additions, it comprised 228 pages, a big advance on the first edition. 


In 1863 Davis brought out a third edition, further augmented and 
improved. Boyce’s interest in this is evidenced by a note referring to 
Appleyard’s “‘ valuable grammar .’. . a work essential to the study of 
African philology,” dated 1863 and signed ‘“ W.B.B.” This edition 
omitted the vocabulary and phrase section, but still did not record the 
initial nasal consonant in compounds, writing, for instance, “‘ Di bendt 
tanda”’ for ndibe ndithanda. It was a compact little work nevertheless. 


In 1872 W. J. Davis took full responsibility for the ‘‘ Grammar of 
the Kaffir Language ” in what is really a complete recasting of the earlier 
work, This edition long held the field for students of Xhosa. It rectifies 
many of the blemishes and omissions of the earlier work. Much of 
Boyce’s introduction is quoted, and Davis’ debt to both Boyce and 
Appleyard acknowledged. Appleyard’s Grammar he characterised as 
‘* elaborate and exhaustive . . . very valuable to the advanced student of 
African Philology ; but . . . somewhat too erudite in its character to 
facilitate the ready acquirement of the elementary principles of the 
language by one who is commencing its study.’ Davis’ work was 
plainly intended for the practical purposes of the learner. 


Davis was the author of the first real ‘‘ Dictionary of the Kaffir 
Language ” in 1872, and published an “ English and Kaffir Dictionary ” 


84 Slightly modified in its references in places. 
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in 1877. Of these works more will be said later ; they fall considerably 
outside the period we are at present studying. 


William Jefford Davis was born in Salisbury in 1810 and died in 
Grahamstown in 1883 after fifty-one years in the ministry. In 1831 he 
was appointed by the Wesleyan Conference to work in “‘ Kaffirland,” and 
his ready acquisition of the language fitted him for his valuable service in 
connection with the formation of a Native literature. He laboured as a 
Missionary until his retiral in 1876. 

* * * * * 

In 1837%° the Wesleyan Missionary James Archbell published at 
Grahamstown the first Tswana Grammar—‘“‘ A Grammar of the Bechuana 
Language,” with a lengthy introduction by W. B. Boyce.** Little need 
be said of Archbell’s contribution, as section by section (almost word for 
word) it is based on Boyce’s Grammar which acted as more than his 
model. One peculiar innovation which Archbell made was a division of 
number into singular, dual and plural. For instance he writes :3”7 “The 
national name is peculiar, as singular, Mochuana; dual, Buchuana; 
plural, Bichuana ; ”’ and: “‘ Nouns, whose initials are a, c, g, k, n, p, t and; 
z, form their duals by prefixing J, and their plurals by prefixing ma ; as 
atsi, liatsi, maatst, etc.’’ His recognition of ma- as prefix indicating the 
quantitative plural is probably responsible for this last. Needless to say 
there is no dual in Tswana. Archbell confesses** to altering the 
orthography employed by the L.M.S. missionaries to assimilate to that 
‘‘employed in Kafirland by the Missionaries of the Glasgow and 
Wesleyan Societies.” ; 


Archbell had reached South Africa in 1819. He was first stationed 
in Namaqualand, whence he made a long journey to “ Walvich Bay.” 
Later he settled among the Bechuana at Thaba Nchu. Archbell 
accompanied the British military expedition to Natal in 1842, and became 
the first Christian Missionary in Natal. 

* * * ae ae 

In 1841 Eugéne Casalis, one of the three pioneers, Arbousset, Casalis 
and Gossellin, of the Société des Missions Evangéliques de Paris, who 
reached Thaba Bosiu, Basutoland on 28th June, 1833, published in Paris 
his ‘‘ Etudes sur la Langue Séchuana.”’ Jacottet®® considers this work to 
be a grammar of Southern Sotho and not Tswana, but of this Lestrade 


35 Such is the date on the title-page, but page 82 bears the date 1838. 

36 Which introduction was repeated in the second edition of Boyce’s Xhosa 
Grammar. 

87 p. 10. 

ip. 4, 

39 “< A Grammar of the Sesuto Language.” 

4° In his “ Bibliography of TSwana,’”’ Bantu Studies, Vol. VII, No. 1. p. 77. 
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says, ‘‘ As a matter of fact, it is not easy to tell, on account of the spelling 
and the mixture of forms. Evidently it represents the dialect of the 
people round Thaba NthSo, who were then, as they are now, BaTSwana 
(BaRolong), but whose language is much interspersed with Southern 
Sotho elements.” 


Casalis’ “‘ Studies’ is really made up of three parts, first a long 
introduction of some 60 pages dealing with the progress of the Mission ; 
then the grammatical section—all too short—of 51 pages ; and lastly 52 
pages entitled ‘‘ Poésies des Bassoutos ” in which praises, proverbs and 
folk-tales are given, unfortunately only in French translation. At the 
moment we are interested in the grammatical section. Casalis commences 
with some comparative vocabulary observations in which, like many 
missionaries of that period, he draws comparison with Hebrew. His 
treatment of the noun (less than twenty-five lines) is most inadequate. 
In this, however, he does make some positive statements of value: ‘‘ Le 
nom est composé d’une préfixe variable et de radicales ;’’ and ‘‘ Le nom 
ne se décline pas.” Despite this latter statement he says: ‘‘ Le pronom 


personnel se décline,” and proceeds to give five cases throughout. Casalis’ 


treatment of the verb (covering some 25 pages) is in reality extremely 
brief, for he repeats all his tenses needlessly for each of the derivative 
forms of the verb. In the indicative he gives five tenses, to which he 
adds the imperative, subjunctive, conditional (2 tenses), infinitive and 
participle,—in all some eleven tense forms. Evidently Casalis had not 
seen Archbell’s work, in which some 25 positive and 22 negative tenses in 
the ordinary conjugation had been given. Casalis does not hint at a 
negative conjugation ; all he says with regard to the negative is in par. 21 
of his section on Syntax, as follows: ‘‘ Les négations ne, ne pas 
s’expriment par les particules sa, ga, s7, qui n’ont aucune affinité avec les 
adverbes de négation che et nia, non. La particule sa se place entre le 
pronom et le verbe: Ki SA bone, “‘je ne vois pas;”’ la particule ga se 
met devant le pronom: GA ki bone ; si est particuli¢rement consacré 4 la 
défense: U SI ame, ‘“‘ne touche pas.” Ces négations changent la 
voyelle finale du verbe (a) en e.” 


Casalis’ few notes on syntax (pp. 42-51) constitute an advance on 
Archbell. Despite the extreme brevity of this grammatical work, Casalis’ 
observations are reliable, and shew that he was more of a grammarian than 
Archbell, whose whole inspiration came from Boyce. Casalis, however, 
had not the grammatical bent of Boyce. Both Archbell and Casalis 
distinguished the 2nd person singular of the verb from the singular of the 
first class by a change of vowel (uw and 0) instead of tone-marking, an 
erronious distinction persisting in Sotho today. 
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Casalis, who remained in Basutoland till 1855, when he was recalled 
to Paris to become Director of the Paris Missionary Society, is better 
known to the public from his famous ethnographic monograph ‘ Les 
Bassoutos,”’ published in 1859, and still a standard work. After retiral 
from the directorship, Casalis lived to a ripe old age dying in the year 
1891. 

* * * * * 

There was published in 1846 an admirable little ‘‘ Vocabulary of the 
Kafir Language,” by John Ayliff, Wesleyan Missionary in Kaffraria. As 
a matter of fact Ayliff completed this work as early as 1843, the date of his 
brief “‘Introduction.’’ This vocabulary of English-Xhosa is a sound piece 
of work, and contains about 4000 English words with careful Xhosa 
equivalents, many words being illustrated by lengthy idiomatic transla- 
tions of phrases containing them. The advent of this publication marked 
a tremendous advance upon any vocabulary work in a Bantu language 
hitherto published, and would be a credit if published today. Ayliff 
records the Hlomipha language of the women, and gives certain examples 
of it. Regarding the orthography, in the manner of the day, the initial 
nasal in compounds was omitted as in gokuhiliza for ngokuhiliza, dim for 
ndim ; the mistake of thashe for ihashi (tha/t) was made as early as this ; 
ukudla is given as ukujla ; duplication of nasal is made in such words as 
inncwad1."! 


Ayliff, after having experienced all the rigours of the Kafir Wars, 
died in 1862. 

Ed a * * * 

“The South African Christian Watchman, and Missionary Magazine” 
for 1847 contained a series of articles on South African Languages : No.’ 
I, (April) ‘‘ Hottentot Dialects” ; No. II (May) “‘ Hottentot Grammar— 
Bushman Dialects”’; No. III (June) ‘‘ Euphonic Concord—General 
Remarks ”’ ; No. IV (July) ‘“‘ The Congo and Damara Dialects’ ; No. V 
(August) ‘‘ The Sechuana Dialects” ; No. VI (September) ‘‘ The Kaffir 
Dialects”; and No. VII (October) ‘“‘ Unclassified Dialects of the 
Alliteral Class.” The last of these contributions is signed with the 
initials J.W.A., indicating that they came from the pen of the Wesleyan 
Missionary, J. W. Appleyard, who had then been in South Africa some 
six years. These notes reveal a good grip of the language position and of 
the comparative study of language in South Africa. It is evident that 
these articles were a stimulus to Lewis Grout and formed the basis of his 
paper ‘‘ The Zulu and other Dialects of Southern Africa,” which was 
published in America in 1849. 


43 A second edition was published in 1863, 
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In 1850 Appleyard produced ‘‘ The Kafir Language: comprising a 
sketch of its History ; remarks upon its Nature and a Grammar.” This 
is a most important publication for several reasons. Appleyard, incorpo- 
rating his previous articles, classifies the ‘‘ South African dialects” under 
two main heads: the “click class’’ and the “‘alliteral class.” In the 
former he places two “families”: the Hottentot and the Bushman. 
Considerable space is given to a discussion of these, and a very important 
inclusion is a ‘‘ Hottentot Grammar in the Korana Dialect ” furnished by 
the missionary C. F. Wuras. The “‘alliteral class” (later known as 
Bantu) was divided by Appleyard into four families: Congo, Damara, 
Sechuana and Kafir. He was discriminating in classifying Sotho under 
‘* Sechuana,”’ which is certainly the older form. With reniarkable 
clearness of vision, he divided ‘‘ the Kafir family ” into (1) “‘ the Kafir 
branch spoken by the Amaxosa, or Kafirs proper,” (2) “the Zulu 
branch,” with dialects of Natal and of ‘‘ the people of Umzelekazi,” 
and (3) “‘the Fingoe branch”’ including the ‘‘ Amafengu,” the 
‘“‘ Amabaca,” the ‘‘ Matabele’’*? living in the neighbourhood of the 
Caledon River, the “‘ Amaswazi,”’ as well as certain other tribes living to 
the south of the Swazi. In his comparative study Appleyard anticipated 
the later work of Bleek and Meinhof in giving certain tables of vowel 
and consonantal changes,** illustrating the sound-shiftings between 
““Sechuana”’ and “ Kafir.” This comparative work, though really 
unexpected in a book on Xhosa Grammar, is of considerable merit as 
a pioneering effort. 


After devoting 64 pages to this preliminary work the remainder of 
the book—a further 300 pages—is devoted to the grammatical study of 
Xhosa. In discussing the grammatical formations, Appleyard appends 
a pertinent footnote condemning disjunctive writing as it had then already 
begun to be used in Tswana. He writes :“4 


“The principle of formation does not appear to be sufficiently 
acknowledged, in the present system of the Sechuana orthography. 
Take, for instance, the prefixes of verbs. ‘These are all written 
separately from the root, as though they constituted independent 
pronouns ; yet they are never used as such, any more than are the 
corresponding person-endings in the case of Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew verbs. To write, ki rata, u rata, o rata, etc., is just as 
objectionable, as it would be to write, ame m, ame s, ame t, etc., or 


42 1.e. Hlubi. 


“8 pp. 5l et seq. In this however Appleyard had insufficient material on which to 
base his conclusions; hence his results do not rank in value with those of 
Bleek in 1862. : 

44 Footnote to page 67. 


. 
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lamad ti, lamad ta, etc. Such a splitting up of words as is here 
implied, seems to contravene all just notions of the province of 
orthography. As usually considered, the true orthography of a 
language depends upon the proper recognition of words, as they exist 
in their formed or complete state, and not simply upon the know- 
ledge of their separate and constituent parts. However useful and 
necessary this latter may be, in teaching the origin and derivation of 
words, its exhibition belongs not to orthography, but to the dictionary 
and grammar.” 


Appleyard gives a good exposition of the noun in Xhosa, classifying 
nouns according to eight “ species,” following the same order as the eight 
““ declensions ”’ of Boyce’s second edition (1844), the order used until 
McLaren’s third edition appeared (1936). Appleyard discards the term 
“ declension ”’ as “‘ not applicable to the nouns of the Kafir language.’’45 
In dealing with inflexion of nouns he treats the Locative under three 
headings (i) “‘ first dative form ”’ with suffix -enz, -znz, (ii) ‘“‘ second dative 
form”? prefixing ku-, and (iii) “ locative form”? prefixing kwa-, a very 
suggestive differentiation. ‘The copulative or agentive, he terms the 
“‘ causal form,”’ while the terms “instrumental form”? (prefixing mga-), 
“‘ conjunctive form ”’ (prefixing ma-) and ‘‘ comparative forms ”’ (prefix- 
ing nganga- and njenga-) indicate his philological grip and sane termino- 
logy. Elsewhere this sane philological outlook is evidenced in his remarks 
upon the “‘ participles,’4* the derivation of irregular verbs,” and his 
general scheme of treatment of the verb. Although he classifies ** as 
prepositions what are undoubtedly adverbs in Xhosa, he adds that they 
** are also used as adverbs,”’ and avoids the mistake made by McLaren, as 
late as 1917*°, of calling certain formatives ‘‘ prepositions.” 


BT 


The last hundred pages of his grammatical work deal with important 
points of syntax, idiom and even parsing, in this being in advance of much 
Bantu work being done today. Altogether Appleyard’s Grammar is a 
masterly piece of work, and deserves to have seen more than the solitary 
1850 edition. No later grammar of Xhosa has been any real advance 
upon it, and some later writers might well have studied Appleyard’s work 
more closely than they did. 


But today Appleyard is more remembered for his translation of the 
Bible into Xhosa, a large section of the Native people and many mission- 


45 Footnote to page 98. 

46 Page 164 

47 Page 153. 

48 Page 267. 

49 In the second edition of his grammar. 
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aries still preferring his version to the revised or re-revised whieh have 
appeared since. This aspect of his work will be referred to elsewhere. 


At the time of its publication the Grammar was rightly acclaimed, 
and Appleyard’s brethren in their Annual District Meeting adopted a 
resolution in which they expressed their great satisfaction at the issue of 
the book—‘‘ a publication highly creditable to the learning and research 
of the Author, and which must become the standard Grammar of the 
language. We thus express ourselves without forgetting the high merits 
of the Rev. W. B. Boyce’s Grammar of the language, which was the first 
' publication that supplied the key to the intricacies thereof, by its develop- 
ment of the principles of what its discoverer appropriately called the’ 
‘Euphonic Concord.’ We confidently recommend Mr. Appleyard’s 
Grammar as, in the main, a correct and philosophical exhibition of the 
principles and rules which govern this ancient and interesting African 
language.’’®° 


Dr. W. H. I. Bleek, too, wrote: ‘“‘ It is almost unnecessary to state 
that this is a work of the highest importance and value to South African 
philology ; and it is indeed to be wished that all languages were treated in 
this comprehensive and accurate manner.’’®! 


Appleyard (1814-1874) reached South Africa in January, 1840 at the 
age of twenty-five and, after residing at Salem, Albany Dist., for a while, 
went to Kafirland. In 1841 he married Miss Archbell. ‘Together they 
laboured through troublous times, and Appleyard was enabled to continue 
his work of revising the scriptures to within a few months of his death, 
after thirty-four years of missionary work. 

* * * * * 

Two early missionaries of the American Board in Natal stand out 
pre-eminently for their work upon the Zulu language. I refer to James 
C. Bryant and Lewis Grout.°* The name of the latter is familiar to 
students of Zulu, but that of the former generally unknown. 


James C. Bryant became pastor of a church in Littleton, Massachu- 
setts, in 1840, where his ministry was blessed. He felt the call to the 
Mission field and, despite frail health, sailed from Boston with his wife 
for Port Natal on April 15th, 1846, reaching the Umlazi Mission after a 
four months’ are We read: ‘‘ Mr. Bryant had so far succeeded 


es): * Thornley Smith: “Memoir of the Rev. John Whittle Appleyard,” 1881, page 


a Ibid page 51. 


52 The substance of what follows I contributed to The Missionary Herald, 
Boston, U.S.A., Vol. CXXXIII, No. 1, January 1937, entitled ‘“ Two 
Zulu Language Pioneers.” 
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in mastering the language, at the end of about ten weeks after his arrival, 
that he was able to deliver a sermon which was quite intelligible to the 
Natives.”53 In September, 1847 he and his wife took up their residence 
at Ifumi, after spending part of the year at Amanzimtoti. His frailness 
revealed itself as tubercular, and he gradually declined in health until he 
died in the house of the Lindleys on December 23rd, 1850. The report 
for 1851 remarks that even during his declining months Mr. Bryant 
* made himself highly useful as a translator.”’ 


His colleague, Lewis Grout, wrote some four days after his death as 
follows :4 


** As a linguist he excelled. For many years and even to the last, 
he made the Bible in the original a daily study. And from the first 
of his access to the Zulu language, he gave himself to the acquisition 
of it with the zeal of a-martyr, and probably to the detriment of his 
health. And his attainments in this tongue would be regarded as by 
no means moderate ; especially, if we consider the state of his health, 
the time he was spared to pursue it, and the great difficulties with 
which the study of it is beset. Still he was far from regarding him- 
self as master of the language ; and he believed that much observation 

-and study, analysis and generalization, would be necessary for a full 
understanding and statement of its facts and principles. 


“He prepared an elementary arithmetic in Zulu, and a religious 
tract on the evidences of regeneration. He also wrote several hymns 
with several articles for a monthly paper, and translated a fourth part 
of the Psalms, besides criticising the portions assigned to others. He 
had begun a translation of the Acts of the Apostles, when his wasting 
strength failed ; and God called him to converse, face to face, with 
those blessed spirits whose writings and lives he had so thoroughly 
studied.” 


Numerous tributes were paid to Bryant’s sterling Christian character, 
zeal for the Gospel, and the affectionate regard in which he was held ;55 
but all this would give little real indication of what he might have done 
for Zulu literature had his life been prolonged. Fortunately he put on 
paper, in March, 1848, his ideas upon the Zulu language, and this valuable 
eontribution was published in the ‘‘ Journal of the American Oriental 
Society ” (Vol. I, pp. 383-396) in 1849, under the title of “The Zulu 


53 Report of the A.B.C.F.M., 1847, page 75. 

54 The Missionary Herald, June 1851. 

55 See also Mrs. M. W. T. Gray’s tribute in her “‘ Stories of the Early American 
Missionaries in South Africa,” pp. 51, 52. 
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Language.” Few people seem to have noticed what, for its size, is one 
of the most accurate and concise accounts of Zulu ever given. 


Bryant arranges the noun in twelve classes, “ the class of each noun 
being determined by its prefix,” singular separated from plural. He 
doubtless derived much from Boyce’s previous work in Xhosa,** but 
showed more of the philological acumen of Appleyard.*” In word- 
division he followed the disjunctive method in vogue, and strongly 
recommended comparative study to aid grammatical knowledge. Had 
Bryant lived, there can be little doubt that he would have written a full 
Zulu grammar, and become for Zulu what Appleyard was for Xhosa. In 
fact he, Grout and Posselt were commissioned to undertake such a work, 
which later fell to the lot of Grout. 

* * * * * 

Lewis Grout and his wife sailed from Boston six months later than 
the Bryants, reached Cape Town on December 7th, 1846, but Port Natal 
not till February 15th, 1847, by which time, however, so recorded the 
report for 1847, ‘“‘ Mr. Grout has probably made considerable progress in 
acquiring the language.”” This remark seems prophetic; for Lewis 
Grout became known as “‘ the scholar of the Mission.” He and his wife 
settled at Umsunduzi, where they laboured for fifteen years, and where 
Grout developed the Mission Press. 


It is strange that, just a few days after Bryant wrote his pamphlet, 
Lewis Grout completed®® a paper entitled ‘‘ The Zulu and other Dialects 
of Southern Africa.” This was published in 1849, also in the “ Journal 
of the American Oriental Society” (Vol. I, pp. 397-433). Grout 
mentions a manuscript grammar by Dr. Adams,®® and the works of Boyce 
and Casalis,® as well as his indebtedness to his colleagues and Bishop 
Schreuder. He observes the same order of noun classes as Bryant, 
evidently one recognised in the Mission, and very similar to that employed 
by Schreuder in his grammar. Grout developed a declension system for 
pronouns, and used the term “case ’’! as did Bryant. He worked out 
quite an extensive paradigm of the verb with positive and negative forms. 
As did Bryant, so Grout wrote gi® initially instead of ngi. This Grout 


56 1834 and 1844. 

57 Whose articles he had doubtless studied. 

58 The first part was completed on March 24th, and the second on April 14th, 
1848. 

5° A “brief grammatical outline....amounting to some three or four dozen 
pages in manuscript,” which guided him in his early studies. Is it possible 
that Dr. Adams’ manuscript is still in existence ? 

60 “tudes sur la langue Séchuana.” 1841. 

51 Declension and case are grammatical terms not applicable properly to Bantu 
languages. 
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rectified in 1859. His outline is very good, but seems to lack the con- 
ciseness of Bryant’s. 


The second portion of this pamphlet® is entitled ‘“ Classification of 
Dialects of Southern Africa,” and Grout here evidently summarises the 
published and unpublished results of comparative Bantu study as far as 
it had gone in his day. His summary is accurate and very well made. 
This portion of his work is admitted by him to have been ‘‘ the most 
authentic and recent information which I have been able to obtain, here 
and in Cape Colony.”’ He quotes from the ‘‘ S.A. Christian Watchman 
and Missionary Magazine”? (Grahamstown) for 1847, and evidently 
Appleyard’s articles, already referred to™ are the basis of Grout’s classifi- 
cation of 1848. In each is the same division of the South African Native 
languages into ‘“‘the click class”’ and ‘“‘ the alliterative class.’ The 
latter again is divided in the same way into four sections: ‘“‘ the Zulu, or 
Kafir ; the Sechuana; the Damara; and the Congo.’ Further, both 
Grout and Appleyard range “ Zulu, Kafir and Fingo” as cognate 
languages of one group. ‘This, however, need not detract from the 
evident grip of Bantu that Grout had attained in some eighteen months. 


On October 14th, 1852 Lewis Grout read a paper before the American 
Oriental Society, New York, entitled ‘‘ An Essay on the Phonology and 
Orthography of the Zulu and kindred Dialects in Southern Africa,” which 
was published in the Journal of the Society the next year.6° Even in 
those early days the missionaries were exercised over orthography reforms, 
and the American Zulu Mission had set up a Committee on Uniform 
Orthography, on which Grout served. His essay was an analysis of Zulu 
sounds with proposals for improvement in the representation in writing. 
In this essay Grout’s tendency towards the prolix and the abstruse, which 
later marred his great grammatical work, began to show itself. He 
introduced his subject by discussing Pickering’s system of orthography as 
prepared for the North American languages. His treatment of the vowels 
was extremely verbose, and generally in the phonology his treatment of 
non-essential detail was marked, while several most important essentials, 
such as the aspiration of explosives and clicks for instance, were entirely 
unobserved. Naturally he had not the phonetic equipment possible to 
the modern student of languages, and what he did observe is deserving of 
no small praise. As an example of his lack of discrimination of the 
essentials, note his final summary of the “ fundamental sounds in the 


63 So did Schreuder in 1850; ‘‘ Boyce and Davis ”’ in Xhosa wrote di for ndi as late 
as 1863, though Appleyard had corrected it in 1850; Colenso’s first edition of 
1859 had ngi correctly recorded. 

838 The last eleven pages. 

64 See page 223. 

65 1853, Vol. III, No. 2, pp. 421-472. 
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Zulu language:” ‘‘(1) Vowels... 10. (2) Diphthongs... 4. (3) 
Consonants and Gutturals. . . 28. (4) Clicks... 12. (5) Consonantal 
Combinations. . . 37. Fundamental sounds, total. . . 91.” Grout’s 
explanation of the clicks was similar to that of Déhne, whom he quotes ; 
and in this he wisely states that the voiced and nasal clicks are not 
compounds but modifications. 


Among his proposals for improvement were special signs to take the 
palace of Aland di, and the employment of the phonetic symbols for the velar 
nasal and for sh! He also proposed modified symbols for 7, tsh, r and ki, 
as well as modifications of the basic c, g and x by diacritic marks for the 
voiced and nasal clicks. 


While the Committee of publication generally supported Grout’s 
proposals, they added certain criticisms to his article. It was mainly due 
to the revolutionary nature of Grout’s proposals that the disagreement 
with his brethren began, which later led to his withdrawal from the field. 
Grout had stated that ‘‘ we must hold that every fundamental sound in a 
language should have its own appropriate representative.” His exposi- 
tion of so large a number of ‘‘ fundamental sounds’ in Zulu made his 
thesis inacceptable. 


Of Grout’s great and best-known work, I intend to say littl— 
because it is well known, and because its publication was subsequent to 
Appleyard’s great Xhosa work of 1850 and Schreuder’s Zulu of 1850, as 
well as contemporary to Colenso’s more modest Zulu grammar. In 1859 
Lewis Grout published ‘“‘ The Isizulu: A Grammar of the Zulu 
Language.” This large work®* was printed at Umsunduzi Mission 
Station and is most creditable to that printing press. A large part of the 
introduction deals with the Lepsius “ Standard Alphabet,” which the 
Mission had at that time decided to “ adopt.” This entailed the intro- 
duction into the Zulu alphabet of ten new symbols. Grout boldly stood 
for this. His grammar was a learned piece of work. He delved into 
many of the deep things of Zulu. The meticulous way in which he 
worked out the verb led him, however, in some instances, to include 
hypothetical tenses which are not found in Zulu. His grammatical 
treatment tended, unfortunately, to prolixity, and his desire for tabulation 
led in some instances to a wresting of the real import of forms. His 
development of declensions was certainly not Bantu—though he has been 
by no means alone in this. One of the very valuable parts of his work is 
the great collection of idiomatic sentences used in illustration of the 
various grammatical phenomena. There is no doubt whatever that 
Grout had a wonderful grammatical grip of Zulu; but his method of 


$6 pp. lii, 432. 
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presenting the facts was too imposing to commend his grammar to the 
ordinary worker in Zulu. Nevertheless a second edition was called for, 
and this appeared in 1893, long after Grout had retired to America. In 
the preface to this edition, which was written in the ordinary Zulu 
orthography which lasted down to 1934, the author again bemoaned the 
lack of agreement upon orthography by the various missionary societies. 
He himself had to abandon his cherished Lepsius orthography. One 
wonders what Lewis Grout would have thought of the New Zulu 
Orthography now accepted ! 
* * * * * 

It was in 1850 that Hans P. S. Schreuder (1817-1882), Bishop of the 
Norwegian Mission, published at Christiania his ‘‘ Grammatik for Zulu- 
sproget.” He had reached Durban in 1844 and at first associated with 
the early American Missionaries, afterwards settling at Mapumulo.®’ 
His grammatical publication covered some 80 pages. In this Schreuder 
used a number of special symbols for the present j, hl, dl, sh, tsh, ts, etc., 
employing modifications of Roman letters, with diacritics superimposed, 
and three strange characters for the clicks. He confused, at times, sh and 
tsh, and sometimes missed the initial nasal in the compound ng- ; but 
apart from these points his phonetic analysis is as good as any for the next 
fifty years. He used a curious form of disjunctive word-division (e.g. 
ukw apula), but employed conjunctive forms for possessives and with 
na-. The operation of the alliterative concord he explained with 

_ numerous Latin and Greek parallels. ‘The noun-class forms he numbered 
1-13, differentiating singular from plural, 1-8 being singulars and 9-13 
plurals. He should have explained the content of the noun classes more 
fully. Schreuder’s treatment of the locative, the noun diminutives and 
the passive, shews his clear perception of palatalisation, as well as the 
general rules of formation. His work is, however, handicapped by the 
classical approach ; he gives four cases of nouns, (i) the “‘ rodcasusen,”’ 
used when subject and object, (ii) the genitive, (iii) the locative and (iv) 
the vocative ; and discusses the “ comparison of adjectives,” “ interroga- 
tive pronouns,” etc. In some cases he betrays Xhosa influence (possibly 
Southern Natal) ; but his whole handling of the various phenomena, as 
for instance of the relative construction (pp. 49-53), is masterful. 
Complete verb tenses are shewn, giving all the forms of the third person. 
The whole work, however, might have been more systematically and 
attractively presented, to have been more useful. The fact that it was 
written in Norwegian® restricted its application. 


87 See A. Z. Zungu “ Ukuthuthuka kwesizwe esinsundu,”’ pp. 9-11. 

88 | know of only one other Norwegian Grammar of a Bantu language, M. 
Dahle’s 1893 ‘‘Kortfattet Zulu grammatik”; though K. E. Laman has 
several Kongo publications in Swedish. 
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James Perrin (1801-1888), one-time secretary to Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone at Maritzburg, prepared ‘“‘ A Kafir-English Dictionary of the 
Zulu-Kafir Language, as spoken by the tribes of the Colony of Natal.” 
This was published by the S.P.C.K. in London, under the superintend- 
ence of J. W. Colenso (who at that time was a close friend of Perrin’s, 
though they were later estranged for theological reasons), in 1855, and 
consisted of 166 pages single column, with nearly 6,000 Zulu entries. 
This provided a useful vocabulary for the time, though the writer’s ear 
was at times faulty and there were needless repetition and insertion of 
derivatives (e.g. passives) in many places. Colenso referred to this rare 
little work as already being out of print in 1860,® and no new edition of it 
is known. 


In the same year Perrin published at Pietermaritzburg” his “ English 
Kafir Dictionary’! of the Zulu-Kafir Language, as spoken by the tribes of 
the Colony of Natal.” This little book of 225 pages (single column), 
containing about 5,000 English words, was a meritorious piece of work. 
In 1865 a second edition’? appeared, edited and revised by J. A. Brickhill, 
interpreter to the Supreme Court of Natal. Since that there have been 
several editions’? and additional material included, the present-day 
edition being a very useful book of reference containing nearly 7,000 
English entries. In foreign acquisitions from English and Afrikaans, 
however, the present recordings in ‘‘ Perrin ’’”4 are not altogether reliable. 
Perrin’s work is particularly valuable in the equivalents he gives to 
English idiomatic usages, as a glance at such entries as ‘‘ come,” “ break,” 
“leuty? * draw, take;”” “turns” ** put,“ look,” lay,” go;” Sarve:™ 
and many others will shew. 


Perrin had been closely associated with the Tylers of the American 
Mission at Esidumbini from 1850. He was Church of England but later 
became Baptist, and died in Durban on November 7th, 1888. 

* * * * * 

Jacob Ludwig Déhne had the distinction of producing the first 
scientific dictionary published on a South African Bantu language, when 
his ‘“ Zulu-Kafir Dictionary, etymologically explained with copious 
illustrations and examples” appeared in 185775 Déhne’s dictionary is a 


69 Introduction to his ‘‘ Three Native Accounts of a visit to uMpande.” 

70P, Davis and Sons, publishers. 

71 Really English-Zulu Vocabulary. 

72 Entitled ‘‘ Perrin’s English-Zulu Dictionary.” 

73 3rd ed. 1878; 4th ed. 1890. 

74The publishers have so far forgotten the real name of the author as to print 
‘“‘Perrins’”’ on their latest title page (1917), 

75 C, H. Hahn’s ‘‘ Worterbuch,” appended to his ‘‘ Grundziige einer Grammatik 
des Otjiherero,” published in the same year cannot claim to be more than 
a vocabulary. Perrin’s 1855 work is also a large vocabulary. 
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remarkable work for its time. He followed methods of treatment which 
are most approved today, and treated a large number of words in 417 
pages double column. The points of particular praise regarding this 
work may be summarised as follows : 


(1) All the words were arranged under the root or stem letter (an 
obviously correct procedure for a Bantu dictionary, though not 
followed in many dictionaries even in these enlightened days). 


(2) He arranged derivatives under their roots showing the etymo- 
logy. 


(3) He enriched the dictionary with idiomatic sentences and 
phrases illustrating the use of the words. From this his 
successors might have profited more than they did. 


Déhne’s dictionary, though long out of print, is still of value to 
students of Zulu. He has included a number of Xhosa words with the 
Zulu, and judgment is therefore necessary in using it. Déhne had spent 
ten years among the Xhosa, having reached South Africa in 1836 to work 
in connection with the Berlin Missionary Society. The Kafir war of 
1846 broke up his mission in Kaffraria, and he succeeded Mr. Lindley as 
acting pastor of the Dutch Reformed Church of Pietermaritzburg. When 
that engagement terminated, “‘ he was deterred from seeking a reunion 
with the Berlin Society only by the effects which the war in Germany had 
had upon the funds of that respected institution ;”’® and in 1847 he 
joined the American Board Mission in Natal, was stationed at Table 
Mountain, assisted in Bible translation into Zulu, and was asked to 
prepare a dictionary. His project was eventually sponsored by Sir 
George Grey and the work published in 1857. The main criticism which 
may be levelled against this work is that the author was tempted to carry 
his etymology too far, at times reaching the fanciful in his word-dissection. 
He had stated in his preface, “‘ I found that it was necessary for me to go 
back to the rudiments, and form a kind of synopsis of all roots which I 
could imagine to exist in the language, and to define their meaning.” 
This type of analysis was carried to excess later by F. W. Kolbe in his 
‘“‘ Language-Study based on Bantu” (1888), by A. C. Madan in his 
‘* Living Speech in Central and South Africa ” (1911), and by W. Wanger 
in his ‘‘ Comparative Lexical Study of Sumerian and ‘ Ntu’” (1935). 
Although Déhne devoted nearly two pages of his introduction to word- 
comparisons between Zulu and “ other old languages,” including Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, German, etc., he was fortunately not tempted to be 
carried away by this futile pastime in the body of his dictionary, as was 


76 Annual Report of the A.B.C.F.M. 1851, p. 49. 
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A. T. Bryant in his great work (published in 1905). Déhne’s work 
shews commendable balance, and must have served as a source for the 
later Zulu lexicographers. 

* *% * * % 

The outstanding figure in Zulu literary work at this period was 
undoubtedly John W. Colenso, Bishop of Natal. Though his first works 
were published only at the end of the period under survey, three of them 
deserve mention here: ‘An Elementary Grammar of the Zulu-Kafir 
Language ” (1855) ; ‘‘ Three Native Accounts of the visit of the Bishop 
of Natal in September and October, 1859, to uMpande, King of the 
Zulus ” (1860) ; and the “‘ Zulu-English Dictionary ” (1861). Colenso’s 
other Zulu activities were in a translation of the New Testament and 
parts of the Old Testament, and the preparation of service books and 
school readers. 


Colenso’s ‘‘ Elementary Grammar” was first published in London in 
1855. A second edition appeared in 1859, and in the same year an 
abridgment, from which some of the less practical sections were omitted, 
was issued at Ekukanyeni, entitled ‘‘ First Steps in Zulu : an abridgment 
of the Elementary Grammar of the Zulu Language.”” This abridgment 
was what appeared in all later editions under the titie of ‘‘ First Steps in 
Zulu: being an Elementary Grammar of the Zulu Language.” His 
‘“‘ First Steps” is an admirable little grammatical study of about 150 
pages, and has been widely used by students of Zulu, the wealth of 
idiomatic examples throughout greatly enhancing its value. Several 
editions of this work have been issued,”’ and it is still of considerable 
value to students today. Colenso’s treatment of the verb is very good, 
especially the information he gives on “‘ auxiliary” verbs and the verb 
-thi, His whole work is very concise, useful for reference, and thoroughly 
reliable: Colenso has not indulged in the recording of hypothetical 
forms. 


During the next year, 1860, appeared Colenso’s ‘‘ Three Native 
Accounts ”’—“ Inncwadi yamuhla uMbishopo was’eNatal chambela kwa- 
"Zulu ”—a remarkable little publication for the times.”8 On his title-page 
the author explained that this little book was “ designed for the use of 
students of the Zulu language.”’ It contains three Zulu texts, accounts 
of the journey recorded by Magema’® and Ndiane, two school boys, and 
William, a teacher, followed by a full glossary, useful detailed notes with 
references to his Grammar, and a literal English translation. It is a great 


77 Ist ed. 1859, 2nd ed. 1871, 3rd ed. ?, 4th ed. 1890 and 1903. 
78 Ist ed. 1860, 2nd ed. ?, 3rd ed. 1901, 4th ed. ?. 


“*Magema Fuze, who died in 1922, became the author of “ Abantu Abamnyama 
lapha bavele ngakona.”’ 
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tribute to Colenso’s linguistic ability that the word-division he used in 
1860 is practically identical with what has been decided in the latest 
orthography settlement as correct for Zulu. Colenso’s orthography, too, 
set the form used as the basis of the 1906 decisions, and this little book 
was recently declared by competent Zulus as one of the four best examples 
of the purest Zulu. The ‘‘ Three Native Accounts ”’ is still used as an 
examination “‘ set book ”’ in Zulu. 


In 1861 appeared Colenso’s ‘‘ Zulu-English Dictionary,” a work of 
552 pages (single column). Though not so “ philological ” as Déhne’s 
work, this dictionary contained more words and was more easily handled 
by the seeker after the meaning of words than the earlier work, and so 
became more generally popular, going through a number of editions,®° 
and even outlasting the more modern works of Bryant and Samuelson, 
to be still in print. This dictionary contains upwards of 10,000 entries. 


It is remarkable that Colenso found time to do such valuable linguistic 
work on Zulu in the midst of so many other labours, harassed as he was by 
theological controversy, involving great literary effort, and distracted as 
his attention was by his championing of the cause of the Zulu king and 
his people. Yet he did it all, and the only regret one has about his 
language work is that he does not seem to have been able to appreciate the 
great work done by others, particularly Callaway—but of this reference 
must be made when Scripture translation is dealt with. Colenso’s name 
will always be held in honour where Zulu literature is known. He was 
born in 1814, reached Africa as Bishop of Natal in 1854, and died in 1883. 

* * * * * 

Hahn’s publication in 1857 of his ‘‘ Grundziige einer Grammatik des 
Hereré,” brings this language of South-west Africa into our survey of 
‘* work before 1860.” C. Hugo Hahn was a Lutheran Missionary of the 
Rhenish Missionary Society. A decade earlier he had published Scripture 
translations in Herero. In regard to orthography Hahn followed the lead 
of Lepsius, and also agreed with him in the dropping of the prefixes when 
referring to Bantu tribal or language names. Hahn was a student and 
had studied the Bantu works of Krapf, Appleyard and the early Portuguese 
(in Kongo and Mbundu), besides corresponding with Bleek, Dohne (re 
Zulu) and Rein (re Tswana). The introduction to his grammar contains 
considerable comparative material®! and he discusses possible names for 
branches of the family, suggesting “‘ Kaffir ”’ for the East coast, ‘‘ Bunda ”’ 


80 1st ed. 1861, 2nd ed. 1871, new ed. rev. and enl. 1878, reprinted 1884, 3rd 
ed. ?, 4th ed. 1905. 

81 A large folded sheet is appended to the book containing comparative 
vocabularies of over 90 words in 12 languages including Nama Hottentot. 
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for the West and ‘“‘ Tswana”’ for the Centre ; but makes no suggestion 
for a family name. This was to be done five years later by Bleek. 


The grammatical portion of Hahn’s 1857 publication comprised 
some 90 pages, introduced by a very useful section on “ Lautlehre ” 
inspired by Lepsius. The Parts of Speech he divides into Nouns, 
Pronouns, Adjectives, Numerals, Verbs and “ Particles,” the last including 
verbal particles, interrogative particles, adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions 
and interjections—a weird medley of differing value! Nevertheless 
Hahn’s Grammar is a great work. All the essential phenomena are 
carefully recorded, even though he makes what we consider today to be 
serious mistakes of classification, for instance the inclusion of the reflexive 
among verbal derivatives, the use of the term “ aorist,” etc. ; and his 
exposition of the verb might altogether have been presented more concise- 
ly and clearly. Several paradigms and tables of forms appended add to 
the value of the work. 


The ‘‘ Wérterbuch”’ occupies a hundred pages of double column, 
and supplies a most reliable vocabulary (Herero-German), which is of 
especial value today because of the numbers of old Herero words it 
records. The words are all arranged under the initial vowel, not stem 
phone, and in this, as well as in the lack of illustrative phrases, is decidedly 
inferior to the work of Déhne in Zulu, published in the same year. But 
it constitutes a valuable complement to the Grammar with which it was 
issued, and was not intended to be a detailed dictionary. 


(B) 
NORTH-WESTERN AREA 


It was a Quakeress, Hannah Kilham®* (1774-1832) who gave us our 
first records of Bantu from this area. Becoming interested in the Anti- 
Slavery Movement she began by preparing books for the freed slave 
children of Sierra Leone; then, taking advantage of some Africans in 
London, she worked upon the Wolof language and prepared in 1823 
“ African Lessons, Wolof and English.” That year she sailed for Africa 
and in all made three such journeys, eventually dying of fever at sea in 
1832. What particularly interests us in her work is her “‘ Specimens of 
African Languages spoken in the Colony of Sierra Leone,” which was 
published in London in 1827. In a small book of fifty odd pages she 
illustrates ninety-three common English words in thirty African languages. 


82 An interesting account of Hannah Kilham is given by A. Werner in “‘ English 
Contributions to the Study of African Languages,’ Bibliotheca Africana, 
Vol. III, No. 2/3, July 1929. 
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Though most of these belong to the Sudanic family, there are included at 
least three Bantu tongues: Bongo,** Rungo® and Kongo. These 
vocabularies, with additions, were republished in 1841 as part of the 
“Outline of a Vocabulary of a few of the Principal Languages of Western 
and Central Africa ; compiled for the use of the Niger Expedition,” by 
Edwin Norris then Assistant-Secretary to the Royal Asiatic Society of 
London. 


Shortly after this, in 1848, John Clarke* published his “‘ Specimens 
of Dialects: Short Vocabularies of Languages : and Notes of Countries 
and Customs in Africa.”” Among the Bantu languages represented in 
these are Duala (No. 72), Isubu (No. 75), “‘ Fernandian”’ (No. 110), 
“ Angola” (No. 180), Kongo (No. 193) and Mpongwe (No. 217). This 
work and that of Norris present two methods of handling so divergent, 
that we cannot do better than quote in extenso Cust’s appraisement of 
them.® 


““Clarke’s Specimens of Dialects and Notes of Countries and 
Customs deserve special notice, as illustrative of the faulty method 
then in fashion. This excellent Missionary had for eighteen years 
paid attention to the subject in the West Indies, and on the West 
Coast of Africa in the Equatorial Regions. He has left a Grammar 
of the Language of the Ediya, which he knew well, being stationed in 
the Island of Fernando P64, and he knew more of the Coast opposite 
round the Kamertin Mountains than any one before him, but at the 
time of his compilation in 1848 the desire was to astonish the World 
by the number and variety of Languages, and to supply materials to 
the builders of Philological Castles in the air, based upon words, 
brought together, and their fancied resemblance: with this object 
the compiler collected words from every part of Africa, not only of 
Languages, but of Dialectal varieties of Languages, quotations 
from published works, or from manuscripts, and he thus presents 
‘us with the following imposing, but impractical compilation : 
I. Ten words in 294 Languages and Dialects. II. Numerals. in 
388 Languages and Dialects. III. Vocabulary of 21 words in 36 
Languages. IV. Vocabulary and sometimes sentences in 20 
additional Languages. V. Alphabetical Catalogue of Countries, 
Places and Languages, with very brief remarks. VI. List of Lan- 
guages of Africa, as he conceived it. If he had restricted his work to 
the Region within his own knowledge, and admitted nothing second- 


83 Spoken in the Ogowe-Gaboon areas. 

8 Who along with Dr. G. K. Prince had reached Fernando Pé early in 1841, to 
establish Baptist Mission work. 

*5 R. N. Cust, ‘The Modern Languages of Africa” (1883), Vol. 1, pp. 27-29, 
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hand, carefully noting the person who supplied him with the Voeabu- 
laries, and the approximate Geographical position of the tribe, we 
could have followed him ; as it is, we read through scores of names 
with a feeling of despair, and I had to consign them to the limbo 
where all things are forgotten, for they are “ up in the air ” as it were, 
and it is mere waste of time to attempt to trace them by an examina- 
tion of the words. He was not unaware of his danger, for he remarks 
that many of the Africans belonged originally to Countries far distant 
from the sea, which they left in tender years, and spent long time in 
intermediate localities, speaking other Languages, forgetting their 
own, or forming a compound of their ancestral and adopted Verna- 
cular, a fertile source of error. Very different is the character of the 
Outline-Vocabulary alluded to above by Norris. He was a great 
Scholar, and he submitted all existing Materials to an acute critical 
judgment, and he had thought and written much about Africa, 
though he had never visited the Country. He gives a full Alphabeti- 
cal Vocabulary of Eight Languages, spoken on the West Coast of 
Africa from the River Senegal to the River Niger : the Numerals in 
two additional varieties: a reprint with additions of Kilham’s 
Vocabularies ; Sentences in Ashanti. He reduced the whole to one 
form of Transliteration, and gives his Authorities in the Preface. It 
would have gladdened his heart, had he lived to 1883, and seen the 
wonderful amount of light let into his favourite subject.” 


As far as Bantu is concerned Clarke’s “‘ field work’ was upon the 
Island of Fernando Pé, which he reached as a Baptist missionary from 
Jamaica in 1840. He wrote the earliest vocabulary of Bube (“‘ The 
Adeeyah Vocabulary ’’) in 1841, and in 1846 published “‘ Sentences in the 
Fernandian Tongue.’’** In 1848 appeared his “‘ Introduction to the 
Fernandian Tongue,’’®¢ in which he treats of Bube, calling it ‘‘ Ediya,” or 
as he spells it, ‘‘ Adeeyah.”’ 


Johnston®’ terms Clarke ‘“‘one of the first students of African 
languages of the Modern School.” Though Clarke’s realization of the 
homogeneity of the Bantu languages was, as we shall see later, a distinct 
contribution, we can hardly agree fully to Johnston’s tribute. Owing to 
ill-health Clarke left Fernando Po in 1849 and returned to Jamaica. He 
died in 1879. 

* * * * * 

John Leighton Wilson was the first serious worker upon the 

Mpongwe language. In 1834 he had established a Mission of the 


86 Copies of these two works are to be seen in the Grey Library, Cape Town. 
87 H. H. Johnston, “‘ George Grenfell and the Congo,” Vol. I, p. 19 note. 
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American Board at Cape Palmas (now Liberia), where he carried out 
certain exploration work and evangelised.** French occupation of the 
territory caused him to remove to the Gaboon, 1,200 miles to the south. 
Here he worked among the Mpongwe people. In 1843 he produced 
“Simple Questions in the Gaboon Language” and ‘‘ Colloquial Sentences 
in the Gaboon Language,” both issued from Cape Palmas. In 1847 he 
published “‘ Languages of Africa,” article No. 6 in “‘ Mission of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions at the Gabun in 
1842.” In the same year appeared ‘“‘A Grammar of the Mpongwe 
Language, with Vocabularies.”8® No author’s name appears on this 
publication, but the Annual Reports of the A.B.C.F.M. refer to Wilson 
in connection with it. In this pioneering publication, Wilson recognises 
the extent of the Bantu languages (while not, of course, using the term 
“‘ Bantu.”) He includes some comparative vocabularies. In classifying 
the nouns he distinguishes four classes which he calls declensions, 
“though,” he adds, ‘this is not strictly a philosophical term.’ His 
class division is mainly according to the plural formation. Of the 
personal pronouns Wilson includes only the forms for the first class. There 
is only a very slight treatment of the verb. In all, the grammatical part 
consists of 38 pages. In the English and Mpongwe vocabulary, which is 
appended, there are about 2,000 English words and 1,200 Mpongwe 
words. 


In 1854 Wilson edited Preston and Best’s “‘ Grammar of the Bakele 
Language with Vocabularies.’’*! He retired to America, where he became 
Foreign Mission Secretary. 

* * * * * 


P. H. Delaporte wrote an article on Mpongwe, which appeared in a 
“Memoir de la Société Ethnologique,”’ 8, Vol. II. pp. 197-203, which 
appeared in Paris in 1845.% 


* * * * * 


88 [It was he who gave the first description of the Vai alphabet in the 
Missionary Herald for July 1834; it was afterwards rediscovered by Forbes 
and Koelle in 1849, 

89 New York, 1847; Second edition 1879. 

90 “Mir. Wilson prepared a grammar of the Mpongwe language and made some 
progress in vocabulary. Something was also done in printing in the Native 
language, viz. Extracts from the New Testament, Biown’s Catechism for 
Children, a corrected edition «f the Hymna Book, and a few sermons to be 
read by the young people at their religious meetings.’ (1846, page 92). 

“ Mr. Wilson has prepared a grammar and an extended vocabulary of the 

Mpongwe language as well as a smaller vocabulary, with a few familiar 

sentences in the Batanga language. The Mpongwe grammar and vocabulary 

will probably be printed during his stay in this country’ (1847, page 83). 
®t T have not been able to see a copy of this. 

92 T have not seen a copy of this. 
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The most important name, however, in connection with early Bantu 
linguistic work in the North-western area is that of Alfred Saker (1814- 
1880), the pioneer Baptist missionary to the Cameroons. Saker, after 
having been diverted to Jamaica, had landed in the island of Fernando P6 
early in 1844, where he joined the missionaries Clarke, Prince and Merrick, 
and the following year started work on the mainland at the mouth of the 
Cameroons River.®? Saker early developed an aptitude for language 
work, particularly with a view to his Scripture translation in Duala, which 
will be reviewed elsewhere. He approved of Lepsius’ Standard Alphabet, 
and of it he wrote on December 22nd, 1856, ‘‘ This alphabet I received 
about three months since, and have given it all the attention it needed ; 
most of its statements will be generally approved.’®* In 1855 Saker 
printed at the Baptist Mission Press at the Cameroons his “‘ Grammatical 
Elements of the Dualla Language, with a vocabulary compiled for the 
use of Missionaries and Teachers.”” ‘The author realised the tentative 
nature of this publication, his aim being “‘ to assist Missionaries to acquire 
the language and to translate the Scriptures,—to form a basis for the 
compilation of a complete grammar,—to give to Native Teachers, an 
intelligent acquaintance with the structure of their own language, and to 
enable them to read and explain the Scriptures with efficiency.” The 
‘elements of grammar”? are treated under the headings of orthography, 
etymology and syntax in 47 pages, in a very clear and accurate manner. 
Naturally much of his terminology is obsolete today, for instance the 
verbal derivatives he terms “ conjugations,” instancing the following : 
“ Radical” (Simple), “‘ Causative,” “‘ Indefinite” (one of the implica- 
tions), ‘‘ Reciprocal” and “ Relative” (Applied); but his work is not 
overburdened with unnecessary matter, and the essentials are dealt with. 
Following the grammatical part are the first thirty-three Psalms (Mienge) 
and a vocabulary, of which Part I, ‘‘ Dualla and English,” occupies 37 
pages, while Part II, ‘“‘ English and Dualla,” of two pages, only reaches 
the word “ accede.”®® Meinhof did not express a high opinion of Saker’s 
work.®® Probably he did not study it closely, for it is certainly a meritor- 
ious production, considering the time in which it was written ; the next 
grammatical work on Duala, that by Christaller, did not appear till 1892. 
Saker never developed his. grammatical work further; he produced a 
Lesson Book (No. 1) in 1856, a Life of Joseph in 1857, edited®? a number 
of Merrick’s works on Isubu, and for the rest devoted his linguistic 


> 


93 See E. B. Underhill, ‘‘ Alfred Saker, Missionary to Africa,’ 1884. 

94 Tbid. p. 78. 

%5 This is the case in the copy which I have. 

96 Cf. C. Meinhof, Lautlehre der Bantusprachen, p. 142, where he writes ‘‘ Die 
Saker’schen Werke iibergehe ich als zu unsicher fiir genaue Forschung.” 

87 Saker also produced some hymns and a catechism in Isubu himself. 
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talents to Bible translation, completing the whole Duala Bible in 
1876. 
* * * * * 

Joseph Merrick (c. 1820-1849) was a mulatto, a Native of Jamaica. 
Educated in the Baptist Missionary Society’s schools there, he began to 
preach as a youth in 1837, and was associated with his father in the 
pastorate at Jericho. He went as a missionary to Africa to work among 
the freed slaves under Clarke, reached Fernando P6 in 1843, and eventual- 
ly settled at Bimbia, Cameroons in 1845 among the Isubu people. Here 
he quickly learned the language and devoted himself to language and 
translation work, setting up a printing press. Merrick was not long 
spared in Africa : he died at sea on his way to England towards the end of 
1849. It fell to Saker to edit and see through the press his “‘ Grammatical 
Elements of the Isubu Language ”’ (1854) and ‘‘ A Dictionary of the 
Isubu Tongue ” (1854). The former is a very rare item,®® and of the 
latter only Part I, English and Isubu, A to Iso was printed. It was part 
of a large work, for this portion occupied 384 pages with over 5,000 
entries. Of this Johnston wrote: ‘It is difficult, as one reads 
Merrick’s dictionary of Isubu, to realise that this work was compiled so 
anciently as the forties of the last century and by one who had such slight 
advantages in the way of education, though he had evidently made the 
utmost use of the instruction given him.” 

* * * * * 

One other name belongs to this period and area, that of James L. 
Mackey, a missionary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions at 
Corisco, in West Africa, whose missionary work had opened tragically.1 
In 1855 there was published at New York his “ Grammar of the Benga 
Language.”’ Benga is situated in proximity to Mpongwe, and Mackey 
no doubt gained much inspiration from the work of Wilson to whom he 
makes the following reference :1° ‘‘ The languages, however, of all the 
tribes in this part of Africa, have certain features which are common : 
sufficient, according to the judgment of Rev. Mr. Wilson, who has given 
great attention to the study of African languages, to entitle them to be 
considered dialects of one original stock.”” Mackey’s Benga Grammar 
however, is a straightforward record of the obvious things. He classifies 
the nouns first of all as forming thirteen classes, and then reduces these to 


98 A copy may be seen in the Grey Library, Cape Town, No. 390. 
99‘ A Comparative Study of the Bantu and Semi-Bantu Languages,’’ Vol. I, 
ae A 

gee The pioneers of this missionary effort of 1849 were J. L. Mackey and G. W. 
Simpson, with their wives. Mrs. Mackey died shortly after her arrival, 
while Mr. and Mrs. Simpson were lost at sea, indomitable Mackey being left 
to carry on alone until reinforcement arrived. 

101 ** A Grammar of the Benga Language,” pp. 3-4. 
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seven, by uniting singulars and plurals under one heading. In all, his 
little grammar occupies some 60 pages. 


(C) 
NORTH-EASTERN AREA 


In this area, apart from a publication of Dr. Bleek’s in 1856, which 
will be considered presently, the one figure to occupy our attention is that 
of Dr. Krapf, whose name stands out in Bantu literary development. 


Johann Ludwig Krapf (1810-1881) began his labours as a missionary 
of the Church Missionary Society at Adowa in Abyssinia in 1837. During 
the next year, however, religious feeling was stirred up against the Protest- 
ant missionaries and they were expelled from the Tigre country. Krapf 
had already developed his great linguistic abilities by studying Amharic 
and Ethiopic.1° For some time he refused to leave Abyssinia and turned 
his attention to the Galla of Shoa, and it was on this Hamitic language 
that his first publications were carried out.1°* But after much persecu- 
tion and ill-treatment Krapf and his wife were forced to leave the country 
in 1844. With a view to reaching the Galla from the south, Krapf began 
exploration and missionary work with Mombasa as a base. He thus 
came in contact with the Swahili and other East African Bantu languages. 
First he produced three chapters of Genesis in ‘‘ Sooahelee ”’ (1847), and 
in the following year translated Luke’s Gospel into ‘‘ Nika.” This term 
is really a misnomer ; ‘‘ mika” meaning “‘ forest ” was a term applied to a 
number of tribes in the coastal forest area around Mombasa, and probably 
applied to the Duruma as much as to anybody. In collaboration with 
Rebmann, he prepared a spelling book in the same language, and a 
translation of the Heidelberg catechism. Krapf’s remarkable facility 
with languages was seen in the production in 1850 of Mark’s Gospel in 
Kamba, quite a distinct Bantu language. 


Then in the same year (1850) appeared two books which demand 
special attention. They were “Vocabulary of Six East-African 
Languages ” and “‘ Outline of the Elements of the Kisudheli language.” 
The former was a large-sized book! (of x +- 64 pages) giving in parallel 
columns “ English, Kisudheli, Kinika, Kikamba, Kipokémo, Kihidu, and 
102 After his retiral he revised the Psalms in Amharic in 1860, the New Testament 


1864-1865, and the Old Testament 1871-1873, and between the year 1874 
and 1878 he edited the New Testament in Ethiopic and Amharic for the 
Emperor of Abyssinia. 

108 John’s Gospel (1839), “Elements of the Galla Language ” (1840), Matthew 
(1841) and “‘ Vocabulary of the Galla Language ’’ (1842). 

104 104ins. x 13ins. 
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Kigalla,” five of these, Swahili, Nika, Kamba, Pokomo and Yao, being 
Bantu languages. This is a most reliable piece of work and represents 
only a moiety of the languages studied by Krapf at that time, for he states 
that he had also collected vocabularies in six other Bantu languages (which 
he called ‘“ Nilotic” or “ Nilo-Hamitic.’”’) His introduction to this 
work is very important for Comparative Bantu studies. 


Krapf’s Swahili grammar! had been prepared as early as 1845,19¢ 
and as he did not become acquainted with the works of Archbell and 
Boyce till 1846 and 1847 respectively he did not incorporate the methods 
of Boyce in his classification of nouns, which could have been greatly 
improved thereby. Krapf divides his nouns into (a) prefixed (i.e. in 
singular and plural), (b) part-prefixed (i.e. either in singular or in plural), 
and (c) non-prefixed. He discounts the emphasis placed by Boyce on 
“euphony ” but endorses his term ‘“‘ Euphonic or Alliteral Concord.” 
He demonstrates the non-existence of an “ article’? in Swahili, but 
develops a case and declension system. For the rest, his grammar, 
reliable in all its details, was treated in the traditional manner, for he 
writes :107 “ perhaps many persons would wish me to have chosen an 
other systematical arrangement, more founded on the peculiarity of the 
Nilotic Idiom than on the traditionary manner of grammatical systemat- 
isation. But after some consideration I thought it better, to leave this 
matter to future grammarians of the Kisuaheli, and to the learned men at 
home, who have more leisure and talents, than the Missionary abroad, 
whose primary object is apostolic, not scientific.’ The orthography 
employed by Krapf at this time has undergone considerable alteration, as 
for instance in the modern use of w and y. He worked in the Mombasa 
dialect, particularly of the Rabai area, and his German ear caused him 
constant confusion of d for f¢, s for 2, etc. 


Among Krapf’s other works of this period were the translation of the 
New Testament into Mombasa Swahili (1847-1853) ; though this was not 
published at the time, the British and Foreign Bible Society printed it in 
1878 and lent it to Bishop Steere to help him in his translating work when 
he came to Africa in 1883. In 1854 Krapf issued ‘‘ Prayers in Swahili,” 
and in the same year a ‘“‘ Vocabulary of Engutuk Eloikob.”” These came 
out after Krapf had retired to Germany, when he continued doing Bible 
translation and linguistic work right up to his closing years. This is 
outside our period, but mention must be made of Krapf’s magnum opus 
*‘A Dictionary of the Suahili Language” printed posthumously in 


105 Full title: ‘‘Outline of the Elements of the Kisuaheli Language, with 
special reference to the Kinika iellade ” Tubingen, 1850. 

106 See Note on page 3. 

107 Page 5. 
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1882,1°8 consideration of which must be deferred at this point ; and also 
of the ‘“‘ Nika-English Dictionary ’’ which he and J. Rebmann had pre- 
pared, and which was eventually edited by Sparshott and published in 
1887.1°° Krapf’s name will stand in East African annals, not only as a 
great missionary and a great explorer, but for his great contribution to 
our knowledge of African languages. 

* * * * * 

One other work requires mention in the East African field at this 
period. In 1856 was published ‘“‘ The Languages of Mosambique.”’ 
These were, as the sub-title explains, ‘‘ Vocabularies of the Dialects of 
Lourenzo Marques, Inhambane, Sofala, Tette, Sena, Quellimane, Mosam- 
bique, Cape Delgado, Anjoane, the Maravi, Mudsau, etc., drawn up 
from the manuscripts of Dr. Wm. Peters, M. Berl. Acad., and from 
other materials, by Dr. Wm. H. J. Bleek, Member of the German Oriental 
Society.” Dr. Peters, aided by the Prussian Government, studied 
natural history in the Portuguese settlements in East Africa from 1842- 
1848, during which time he collected numerous linguistic specimens 
from the area. Dr. Bleek, then quite a young man, studied these 
collections in 1852, and realising that they were “ superior in amount and 
trustworthiness to those which are usually collected by travellers” 
obtained Dr. Peters’ permission to translate, edit and publish them. 
There was some difficulty owing to the doubtful handwriting, and 
uncertain orthography, which was “by turns Portuguese, English, and 
German.” “The languages of these vocabularies,” Bleek points out, 
** all belong to that great family which, with the exception of the Hottentot 
dialects, includes the whole of South Africa, and most of the tongues of 
Western Africa.”42° Bleek prefaces this publication!™! with a table of 
eighteen noun classes, anticipating what appeared in his great Comparative 
work, which saw the light thirteen years later. Dr. Bleek’s contribution 
to Bantu Studies will have to be discussed later, when Comparative Bantu 
is under review ; but even these early vocabularies shew the touch of a 
master in their handling. 


III 
LITERARY EFFORTS BEFORE 1860 


Apart from some elementary school readers, catechisms and hymn 
books, the development of Bantu literature in this period was confined to 


108 bp. xl+433 double column, Triibner and Co. The introduction contained 
an ‘‘ Outline of a Suahili Grammar.” : 

109 np. 391 double column, S.P.C.K. 

110 See Bleek’s Introduction, pp. iv, 

111 Of xix+403 pp., of 1742 English wands followed by nine columns. 
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translations of Scripture. While the former works need not be considered 
from the point of view of literature, the Bible translation work, some of 
which was printed as early as 1830, is of immense importance. Just as 
the English vernacular translation of the Bible by Coverdale in 1535 was 
of inestimable value in the ultimate standardisation of literary English, 
so have the early Bantu vernacular translations laid the foundations of 
literature in a number of these languages. 


Consideration to the part played and being played by Bible transla- 
tion in Bantu literature must be postponed to a later paper, and it will be 
necessary at this stage merely to mention the work done up to 1860, and 
defer any detailed discussion upon it until the whole question is dealt 
with. 


The first published scripture translation we have is that by the great 
missionary Robert Moffat into Tswana ; in 1830 he published Luke’s 
Gospel, in 1840 the New Testament, and in 1857 the Old Testament, 
completing the whole Bible. It is sufficient to say that Moffat’s transla- 

tion persists to the present day. He used the Tlhaping dialect. 


The first published translation in Xhosa (also Luke’s Gospel) was 
brought out by Shaw and Boyce in 1833, though manuscript translations 
by John Bennie in the early ’twenties are extant. A number of other 
missionaries, including Ayliff, Shrewsbury, Dugmore and Déhne con- 
tributed to the New Testament, which was completed by 1838 and 
printed in 1846. Appleyard made a separate translation of the New 
Testament in 1854, and he and Kropf completed the Old Testament in 
1857. Appleyard’s contribution to Bible translation is an outstanding 
one. 


In 1839 the Gospels of Mark and John prepared by Casalis and 
Rolland appeared in Southern Sotho, and in the same year certain 
Scripture selections by Arbousset were published. Casalis and Rolland 
completed the New Testament in 1855, but the whole Bible was not 
translated until 1881. 


Scripture extracts in Zulu appeared in 1846, having been prepared by 
the missionary Newton Adams; Matthew (1848), Psalms (1850) and 
other books followed, but the New Testament was not completed till 
1865. 


In the same year, 1846, Merrick published Matthew’s Gospel in 
Isubu, following this by Mark (1847), John (1848), Selections (1848), and 
the Gospels and Acts, which were edited by Saker in 1852 after Merrick’s 
death. 
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Saker’s first translation in Duala was Matthew’s Gospel in 1848. 
Other portions followed and he completed the New Testament in 1861. 
His great contribution, culminating in the completion of the whole Bible 
will have to be considered later. 


Krapf’s name looms large in connection with African Bible transla- 
tion. After having worked in non-Bantu Amharic and Galla, he produced 
three chapters of Genesis in Swahili in 1847 and Luke’s Gospel in 
“* Nyika”’ in 1848, following this with Mark’s Gospel in Kamba in 1850. 
Between 1847 and 1853 he translated the whole New Testament into 
Mombasa Swahili, though this was not published until 1878. 


The first Herero scriptures were “ selections”’ by C. H. Hahn and 
Rath in 1849, the New Testament and Psalms being published in 1879.12 


Clarke and Saker produced Matthew’s Gospel in Bube in 1849.11? 


In Mpongwe Matthew appeared in 1850, John in 1852, probably 
both being the work of Wilson. The New Testament was not completed 
until 1893. 


In 1858 Mackey published Matthew’s Gospel in Benga, and the 

whole New Testament was ultimately completed by Nassau in 1872. 
* * * * * 

Such is a brief summary of the translation work of this period. 
Before the end of the 19th Century Bible translation work had been done 
in no less than sixty-two Bantu languages, in some thirteen of which work 
had been done before 1860. The outstanding names in connection with 
this period were undoubtedly Robert Moffat (1795-1883), John William 
Appleyard (1814-1874), Alfred Saker (1814-1880) and Johann Ludwig 
Krapf (1810-1881), the last three of whom also did notable philological 
work in Bantu, as has already been noticed. 


118 See the note on this translation work in the Historical Catalogue of Printed 
Bibles, Part II, page 363 (B. &. F.B.S. London, 1911). 


SWAHILI PROSE LITERATURE 


By CANON A. B. HELLIER 


Without doubt the origin of the Swahili language is shrouded in 
mystery ; we cannot therefore expect to settle this question with any more 
hope of certainty than exists in the case of the corresponding question as 
to who is, and who is not, to be accounted a Swahili. 


Yet there are still some people who continue to argue that a particular 
dialect of Swahili is “‘ purer’ than others ; and there are possibly many 
who imagine that there was originally an African tribe called the waSwahih 
or dream of discovering some existing tribe, such as the waNyika or the 
waPokomo, whose language has at some date been united with Arabic to 
form the Swahili or “‘ Coast”’ lingo. It may, therefore, be useful to 
state shortly, but clearly, the most credible suggestion that has so far 
been made upon this subject. 


The actual word Swahili is Arabic, a genitive plural suahiliy meaning 
“of the coasts; ”’ it is used by the Arabs sometimes to designate the coast- 
dwellers in their own country, and in connection with East Africa it was 
used originally to denote those Arabs who settled along the African coast 
and did not return to Arabia with their companions. Its original meaning 
had no connection at all with any Native tribes encountered in Africa by 
the Arabs on their arrival. Contact between the Persian Gulf and the 
East African coast-lands has been close and continuous for a very long 
time, and is now considered to reach back as far as about 700 B.C. There 
are imposing stone ruins, mainly Persian, in various places which can be 
about 1000 years old. Now we need have no hesitation in saying that 
these early visitors came in search of slaves; then, when the period of 
settlement began, the settlers took women slaves as their concubines and 
in due course raised families. By Arab custom the male child of such a 
union takes his father’s nationality ; he is an Arab, and his son (by another 
Native woman in turn) will also be an Arab, and so on down to the present 
day ; but they likewise will all be Swahili, because they are “‘ of the 
coasts.”’ Furthermore, as time went on, and after the rise of Islam, it 
would be the custom to allow freed slaves to be incorporated into the 
number of the Swahili, and doubtiess certain other Natives would also 
become incorporated upon conversion to Islam. 


We have thus to picture a very mixed community after a considerable 
period of growth, consisting of Arabs and Persians, their slaves drawn 


a, 
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from a wide variety of Bantu tribes from homes both far away and near, 
their children by Bantu mothers and therefore of mixed race, and a certain 
number of pure Bantu incorporations from near-by tribes. 


The evolution of the Swahili language thus suggests itself as having 
been a compromise between Arabic and Bantu, arrived at through the 
efforts of master and slave to understand one another. This suggestion 
does fit the facts ; there are a large number of Arabic words and a large 
number of Bantu words, but Bantu idiom and construction are dominant 
in grammar and the Arabic words are used in the Bantu way ; there is also 
a remarkable capacity for adopting, and adapting, foreign words of all 
kinds. No Swahili could tell you that mei is English, shamba French, 
gereza Portuguese, chai Chinese, askofu Greek, stimu German, gart 
Hindustani, or Jakini Arabic; in his ears all these words are “ pure” 
Swahili, and just well-known words in common use ; there is likewise no 
possibility of pinning down the Bantu vocabulary or the Bantu foundation 
of grammar; it is Bantu right enough, but it is no particular Bantu tongue, 
it is just “ pure”? Swahili. Finally, when Swahili adopts words even 
from neighbouring Bantu languages it adapts them, and Ushambala 
appears in Swahili as Usambaa. 


The virility, flexibility, and adaptability of the Swahili language, 
together with its extensive vocabulary and, we may say, its predatory 
instincts, have combined to establish its usefulness and popularity as a 
lingua franca for the whole of E. Central Africa. It seems strange that 
the Portuguese, who have been settled at various strongholds on the East 
African coast since the XVII century, should have preserved for us so 
little record of the language, and themselves have contributed so little to 
its vocabulary ; but the Arabs who carried the slave trade all over the 
interior, with their caravan routes from Zanzibar and Kilwa reaching to 
Uganda and far to the west of the great lakes, carried the Swahili language 
with them and ensured its widespread distribution. At the same time, 
so far as Literature is concerned, it would be manifestly useless to look 
for this in out of the way regions where Swahili has been a purely trade 
language, and what remains with any claim to antiquity will be found 
naturally in the firmly established coast settlements. 


It is generally presumed that the entire Bantu family of languages 
derives from a common stock, known as the Proto-Bantu, which has 
become during the lapse of centuries, and owing to a wide variety of 
circumstances, differentiated into groups and into separate languages. 
Most of these separate languages have likewise different dialects which 
can be distinguished. Swahili, owing to the combination of Arabic, of 
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which there are several dialects to start with, and not only one but a 
variety of Bantu languages, as we have already suggested, exhibits a very 
large amount of dialectic difference in various localities. As many as 
twenty have been reckoned, and closer study might reveal even more than 
this number. But the majority of these are very local, and to a large 
extent negligible from our point of view. The three important dialects 
are known as ktAmu, spoken in the northern part of the Swahili coast 
area ; kiMvita, which is current in Mombasa and the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of that town ; and kiUnguja, which emanates from Zanzibar. 
Each of these dialects makes the most exaggerated claims to “ purity ” 
and preeminence, and the supporters of each disparage and decry in 
similar terms the claims of their rivals. It is, however, the last two which 
have been intimately studied and expounded by Europeans, and it is the 
kiUnguja which has spread over the wide area of the Continent, and which 
for that reason has become the basis of what is now known as Standard 
Swahili, the official language of Zanzibar, Kenya, and Tanganyika. 


Practically the whole of Swahili literature which has come down to 
us from ancient times is, as we should undoubtedly expect, in the form of 
poetry. Some of it goes back to the XIIth century, and much of it exists 
in MSS. written-in the Arabic character, which is singularly ill-equipped 
for writing the Swahili language. Of this we have no need to speak, but 
it may be as well to mention that Swahili poetry has a peculiar dialect of 
its own, known as kiNgozi, which is full of archaisms, unusual words and 
forms and constructions, and indeed foreign words deliberately included 
because considered likely to mystify and therefore to impress the reader. 
KiAmu claims to come nearest to this dialect and therefore to be the most 
venerable of the forms spoken at the present day ; this may be so, as Pate 
is reputed by tradition to be the earliest known settlement, but there is 
great probability in the opinion that kzNgozz has always been an artificial 
form of speech as it is to-day, and at no period one of .those in con mon 
use. 


There is, however, a mass of traditional folk-lore and other stories, 
together with proverbial and gnomic sayings which in many cases have a 
story behind them. All Bantu languages are rich in this kind of material, 
and a very large section of it resembles the Uncle Remus tales collected 
from the Negro population of the United States. Swahili has its own 
indiger‘ous stories, of animals who talk and behave like human beings and 
of local heroes of the past, and it also in this connection betrays its dual 
ancestry, as many of its traditional stories come from Persian or Arabian 
sources which are well-known in Europe, such as the Arabian Nights 
Entertaixments ; nevertheless these tales have picked up a good deal of 
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local colour in the course of oral transmission from one generation to 
another. So far as we are aware this class of material does not exist in 
MS, but much has been taken down by Europeans from Native story- 
‘tellers in the past seventy or eighty years and there seems to be more 
available ; both the art of the story-teller and the skill of the transcriber 
vary, however, and it must be confessed that some of these tales as taken 
down are very confused and others extremely pointless. Again, the 
transcriber has sometimes made obvious blunders, or the printer has 
contributed misprints ; these things call for a beginning of textual criti- 
cism and emendation and are liable to mislead later students of the 
language ; in one case even the late Professor Werner was inveigled 
into a most learned note on what is merely a palpable misprint in one of 
Steere’s Swahili Tales. 


It is supposed that Henry Salt, who published his Travels in the year 
1814, first introduced the Swahili language to the notice of Europe, but 
there is not very much information to be gained from him. The real 
pioneer was Dr. Johann Ludwig Krapf, who reached Mombasa in 1844 
in the service of the Church Missionary Society. For thirty-eight years 
he lived at Mombasa and laboured for the conversion of its people, and 
to that end he devoted himself to the study of the language, the kiMvita 
dialect of Swahili, and to the translation of the Bible and other Christian 
books. By his great ability as a scholar and a linguist, and with the 
indefatigible patience of a German, he succeeded in penetrating the 
grammatical construction of the language, and found himself able to 
systematise and formulate its observed rules much on the lines of the 
formal grammar already applied to Classical and European languages. 
To some extent, no doubt, this was a mistake, but it was a great achieve- 
ment, and it vastly eased the burden of learning the language for his 
companions and those who followed after. 


The untiring diligence of Dr. Krapf may be gauged by the fact that 
he was able to send home as early as 1845 tentative translations of S. Luke 
and S. John, together with a vocabulary and an outline of grammar. His 
finished Grammar was published in Tiibingen in 1850, and the same 
press also printed in that year his Swahili Vocabulary, and the Vocabu- 
laries of five other languages collected by him. In the course of his life 
he translated practically the whole of the New Testament, and continually 
revised and improved his previous work ; but his magnum opus was the 
great Dictionary published in 1882 by Triibner, which he most un- 
fortunately did not live to see himself as he died while correcting the 
proofs. This Dictionary, in spite of its weird orthography, will always 
prove to be invaluable for the study of the language, and one of the 
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greatest of later students wrote of it, “ As to Krapf’s morremental work, 
it may be enough to express a hope that it will never be re-edited. It 
remains indispensible to every student of Swahili, and has the permanent 
value and charm of genuine philological pioneer work by an honest and 
able researcher.”” Unfortunately this dictionary was re-edited in 4925, 
and completely spoiled in the process, the student should therefore secure 
a copy of the original edition. 


Dr. Krapf was joined in 1846 by the Rev. John Rebmann, and the 
two men worked together at language-study and translation. Rebmann, 
however, was stationed at Rabai, and he became absorbed in the study of 
Nyika and Nyasa, in both of which languages he produced dictionaries ; 
in Swahili he does not seem to have done more than an excellent transla- 
tion of S. Luke, which was also incorporated at first into the Zanzibar 
edition of the New Testament. 


In Zanzibar Bishop Tozer arrived in 1864, accompanied by Dr. 
Edward Steere who later succeeded him as Bishop. They came to 
seek a firm foundation for the Universities’ Mission to Central Africa 
which had had such a disastrous beginning in the Shire Highlands. Dr. 
Steere was a man of great learning and proved to have equal linguistic 
ability with Dr. Krapf, and possibly a larger amount of practical common 
sense. He likewise realised from the start that the first qualification for 
missionary work must be a thorough knowledge of the language, and he 
obtained from Dr. Krapf the help of his Grammar and Vocabulary. 
But in Zanzibar he was in contact with kiUnguja, a very different dialect 
of Swahili, and in addition he found Dr. Krapf’s orthography both 
confusing and inconsistent, so that as a beginner he obtained more real 
help from vocabularies collected in Zanzibar by two German merchants 
already there. 


Dr. Steere’s method was to get some of the learned Swahilis, amongst 
whom he had many friends, to come and talk to him every Saturday 
morning ; with them he used to discuss the translations he was attempting 
and the language problems which their corrections at once suggested to 
his mind ; he also wrote down from dictation stories which they told him 
and which he afterwards wrestled to understand. It was a fortunate 
circumstance that one of his hobbies as a boy had been printing, which he 
thoroughly understood, and as he had a small press and some type with 
him he began as early as 1865 to print his Handbook of the Swahil 
Language, still the standard work on the subject. What is more to our 
purpose, he printed the stories which he took down from dictation ; 
Specimens of Swahili was printed in 1866, and Hadtthi za Unguja either in 
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that year or the next, Translations in Swahili was also printed in 1867. 
Of these actual books no copies appear to have survived, but there is no 
reason to doubt that the materials included in them remain in the volume 
of Swahili Tales published by S.P.C.K. in 1869, (with a revised edition 
by Prof. Werner, 1922), and in Kibaraka, of which there have been several 
reprints by the U.M.C.A. press in Zanzibar. 


All these tales have now been completely modernised and put into 
Standard Swahili to provide reading books for schools and for the general 
public ; they are issued by the Sheldon Press as a series of small books 
called Malimwengu. ‘This spoils their value for language-study, for 
which they are not intended, except in so far as it is instructive to notice 
the development which has taken place in the language during seventy- 
five years (1865-1940). 


Bishop Steere died in 1882 only a few months after Dr. Krapf. He 
was then revising his Handbook for a third edition, and it has remained 
ever since as he left it. No one wishes to wage over again the battles 
which he fought on the subject of orthography, but it is worth mention 
that, after some fluctuations, the final decisions accepted by the Language 
Committee have on numerous points amounted to a return to his practice. 
Besides a Treatise on the Creed, some notes on the Psalms, and a Bible 
Reader for schools, he translated the Prayer Book, and the whole of the 
New Testament, except S. Luke, for which he adopted Rebmann’s 
translation which he admired very much. He did not get very far with 
the Old Testament, however, and is said to have finished the Psalms, 
Genesis, Exodus, the books of Kings, Ruth, and Jonah. The rest of the 
Old Testament was the work of the Ven. F. R. Hodgson, Archdeacon of 
Zanzibar, who also made a new translation of S. Luke in ktUnguja. 


Another brilliant scholar was Mr. A. C. Madan, who gave up his 
post as a Senior Student of Christ Church, Oxford, in 1880 to devote 
himself to the study of Bantu languages. He lived in Zanzibar for sixteen 
years and then went further afield to study the Rhodesian languages. 
His output in Swahili was of the most varied character. He not only 
produced revisions of most of the existing books at one time or another, 
but made an attempt to provide an introduction to European culture for 
Swahili readers. Church History and Secular History, together with 
some of the famous stories of the past, including accounts of Dante, 
Buddha, Socrates, and a life of Muhammad ; also Geography, Geology, 
Astronomy, Science, Logic, and Euclid ; these subjects are all dealt with 
in a series of books which, albeit elementary, are at least a beginning. 
For more advanced students, and with a view to the emergence of a 
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Native ministry, he translated S. Gregory, On the Pastoral Charge, S. 
Augustine, On Teaching the Ignorant, and Scupoli, The Spiritual Combat. 
Those who know the name of Madan only in connection with his 
Dictionaries, which have only just been superceded after fifty years, will 
not realise his great services not only to philology, but also to African 
Education in the fullest sense. It is only fair to state, however, that his 
style was rather pedantic, and for this reason his books, though definitely 
interesting, are not really very easy to read. 


Contemporary with Madan we find the Rev. W. E. Taylor of the 
C.M.S. at Mombasa and Pére Sacleux of the Roman Catholic Mission at 
Bagamoyo. Both of them produced many books of a religious character. 
Of the latter, who died but recently at an advanced age in Paris, one can 
only say that he wrote a language which is all his own, though evidently 
founded on kiMrima ; he is very difficult to read and impossible to criticise. 
Taylor, on the other hand, became one of the foremost among Swahili 
scholars, and through friendship with the most learned Native authorities 
in Mombasa and Lamu enjoyed unique opportunities of research, and was 
able to form a large collection of poetry. He has left us a well-edited 
book of Proverbs in African Aphorisms, the notes to which are a mine of 
information about the language, as the proverbs themselves are an invalu- 
able key to African thought and African humour. Of him the Swahili 
say today that “‘ there has been no one to equal him in intimate knowledge 
and clear understanding of the language.”’ 


The Germans contributed much painstaking study of philology and 
grammar during their twenty-five years occupation of what is now 
Tanganyika Territory. The name of Professor Meinhof of Berlin is a 
household word, though his brilliant studies are more concerned with 
Bantu as a whole than with Swahili in particular. Besides this, Dr, 
Biittner published his Anthologie in 1894, which contains both poetry and 
prose collections, together with a German translation. Dr. C. Velten, in 
vol. 18 of the Text-books for the Bantu Seminary of Oriental Languages, 
gives sixty-five stories in Swahili and describes how they were collected. 
He says that he used to read Steere’s Swahili Tales to the Natives on the 
beach at Bagamoyo and Daresalaam, and as they listened with increasing 
interest he finally got them to relate other stories to him which he took 
down. He also published Safari za Waswahili in 1901 and Desturi za 
Waswahili in 1903 at Gottingen. All these books are of absorbing interest.. 


The Rev. Canon H. K. Binns of the C.M.S. arrived at Mombasa in 
1876 and for over forty years was well known as a leading authority on the 
language of which he acquired a deep and intimate understanding. 
Unfortunately there is very little which stands to his name; at the same 
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time it is common knowledge that there is very little published under the 
auspices of the C.M.S. which did not come directly under his supervision 
and criticism as a member of the Translation Committee. This will 
afford us some measure of the contribution which he made, and suggest 
the reason for the very high esteem in which he was held by both Natives 
and Europeans. 


One of the most remarkable and interesting books ever published in 
Swahili should here be mentioned. This is the Habart za Wakilindi 
written by Abdallah bin Hemed bin Ali Liajjemi, Liwali of Tanga, and 
printed at a small Mission press at Magila in three volumes between 1895 
and 1907. It recounts the rise and subsequent decline of the ruling 
family amongst the Shambala tribe, of which the founder, Mbega, came 
from the further side of the Zigula country, and the most prominent 
member was Kimweri, who wielded absolute power over a large area, 
including Shambala, Zigula, Bondei, and Digo in his kingdom. The 
narrative, though somewhat prolix for European taste, is extremely 
interesting, and opens a window on the conditions of Native life while as 
yet uninfluenced by European contacts. This book is now very difficult 
to come by, and many copies of the first volume are defective for some 
unknown reason, so that it is sincerely to be hoped that it may be reprinted. 


Prof. Werner has a Chapter on this “‘ Saga,” as she calls it, 
in her book on the Myths and Legends of the Bantu. 


Another outstanding contributor to our Swahili bookshelf has been 
the Rev. Canon Godfrey Dale. He first came to Africa in 1889, but a 
serious illness invalided him home for a time. However, he came back 
again in 1902 and for twenty years worked in Zanzibar, mainly among 
Muhammadans, whom he was well able to meet on their own ground, 
being a fluent Arabic scholar and an expert on the Religion of Islam. One 
of his most remarkable productions was a complete translation of the 
Kuran in Swahili, published in 1923. The merits of this translation were 
promptly questioned by the Muhammadans of Zanzibar, who threatened 
to compile a list of the “ egregious blunders” contained in it. Canon 
Dale as promptly replied that nothing would please him better, and that 
he would be glad to discuss with them any and every suggestion made to 
improve the rendering. They were cute enough to see that this would 
involve them in a measure of responsibility for sharing in the production 
of a second edition to which they could not then object, and so the matter 
was dropped and no list of alleged mistakes was ever produced. He also 
wrote a detailed Life of Muhammad and an excellent staternent of the 
Muhammadan Religion called Dini ya Kiislam. Much of his time nas 
been devoted to revising a great deal of existing material and especially to 
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work on the translations of the Bible. Being an exceedingly competent 
Biblical scholar, with a complete knowledge of Hebrew as well as Greek, 
his translations have almost the freshness and charm of the originals, and 
some of the finest passages which we love in our English version are every 
bit as fine in the Swahili. In 1931 he published a book on Christian 
Ethics called Njia ya Dhahabu, which is a masterly demonstration of the 
actual teaching of the Prophets, of Our Lord, and of the Apostles, on this 
subject ; and states boldly the necessary reaction of a true Christian to 
such teaching in his daily life. 


The beginning of the “‘ modern period’ may be confidently dated 
from 1925, when a Conference was held in Daresalaam to discuss the 
situation, and as a result of this the Inter-territorial Language Committee, 
with Mr. F. Johnson as its first Secretary, was established in 1930. This 
coincided with a movement to co-ordinate and develop African Education 
necessitating increased production of books for use in schools. The 
I.L.C. has never been called upon to make any pronouncement on the 
** purity ” of any Swahili dialect, in fact to do so is always an absurdity, 
but they had to choose some basis for the purpose of standardisation, and 
kiUnguja was the obvious choice solely because of its already widespread 
distribution. ‘They have had to bear, however, as many complaints from 
Zanzibar as from any other quarter. ‘Their main occupation has always 
been to settle orthography because, in the first place, different customs 
were becoming stereotyped in different localities and so threatening 
chaos, and again because a large number of new words, with the adapta- 
bility of Swahili, were being introduced mainly from English by the 
Natives themselves, and there was as yet no settled convention of spelling 
as regards these words. Finally the production of school-books required - 
the technical terms of each subject, and prospective authors naturally 
consulted the I.L.C. once it was in being, and as naturally accepted its 
advice on such questions. 


It would be wearisome merely to list the large number of books 
which have appeared in the last fifteen years, and many of them are 
specifically school text-books or religious publications, though the 
provision of reading matter and instruction for adults has been in no 
sense neglected. Readers and books on Hygiene, Geography, History, 
Science, Citizenship, and Nature Study are used in the schools, but they 
are no less bought and read by the adult population with both pleasure 
and profit. An outstanding book, in the opinion of the present writer, is 
a History of Africa by R. Caldwell called Masimuhzi ya Afrika; it is 
admirably written, interesting and informative, and there is not a dull 
page anywhere. Excellent also are three volumes of Milango ya History 
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by F. L. Hollingsworth. Exploration is dealt with in Uvumbuzt wa Nehi 
Mpya, a fascinating translation of a fascinating English book on the 
subject. There is also the Travels of H. M. Stanley, and Biography 
includes Khama, Booker Washington, Florence Nightingale, and others. 


Science is a wide term and covers a lot of ground ; it is also a new 
subject, or perhaps it would be better to say that it presents an entirely 
novel outlook on the world to the African, and unless it is presented in a 
merely vague manner it requires many new technical words, which have 
to be frankly introduced into the language, and it is impossible to say at 
present how far such words will ever become really naturalised. To take 
a simple example, muscle, sinew, tendon, nerve, vein, and artery are all 
comprised under one word mshipa, and it is impossible to teach Physiology 
at all without enlarging the language adequately to deal with the subject. 
Even so any attempt at specialised study must be carried out in English 
at present, and the Science Library is very elementary, though carefully 
written and accurate as far as it goes. The two volumes of Chuo cha 
Ustaarabu by A. R. Patterson would seem to be an almost ideal approach 
to the problems of Hygiene, Housing, Agriculture, Forestry, and Animal 
Husbandry, in fact Science in daily life on common-sense lines both 
popular and practical. 


The encouragement of Native authorship has not produced anything 
very striking so far, though it forms one of the main objects of the I.L.C. 
There are, however, signs that results may be expected. The Rev. 
Canon S. Sehoza won a £10 prize for a book in Swahili on the customs of 
his own tribe; he at one time edited a monthly paper, and produced some 
excellent books on religious subjects, notably a translation of The Imita- 
tion of Christ. After his death a short biography of him was written by 
his daughter, Mary Sehoza, who seems thereby to claim the distinction 
of being the first African woman to publish a book. It is a good’ book, 
moreover, written with humour and restraint, in a simple direct style 
which is the hallmark of good education devoid of pretentiousness. C.D. 
Brenn has made a translation of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments in 
Alfu Lela u Lela, published in two volumes. The Rev. Y. Abdala wrote 
a very original and interesting account of his pilgrimage to the Holy Land 
in a book called Maungamo Yerusalem ; and the Rev. S. Chiponde 
collected in Zanzibar an extremely popular book of Swahili Stories 
entitled Abunuwas. Most Native contributions, however, are to be 
found in the various monthly gazettes, of which the earliest was Habari za 
Mwezi, dating from October, 1895, and the most important is Mambo 
Leo, published under the aegis of the Tanganyika Government, and 
possessing a very wide circulation. 
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The reader who has come to this point may very likely be tempted to 
say, Religious pamphlets and Translations made by a few foreigners are 
all very well, but there is not much in the above which suggests any 
close connection with the subject of Prose Literature. So much must 
undoubtedly be admitted. The word Literature connotes art, the 
exercise of the imagination, dramatic ability, descriptive power, and skill 
in characterisation. No Novel yet exists which is the original work in 
Swahili of a Native of the country. Notwithstanding this, books attached 
to the name of a foreigner generally owe a very great deal to his unknown 
Native assessors, as he would be the first to acknowledge, and translations 
of good books may achieve the rank of Literature even in a new language. 
A Swahili Bibliography, compiled by Miss M. A. Bryan, contains no less 
than 1052 items, and perhaps another fifty may now be added to this. 
Some of these may attain immortality ; we cannot possibly prophesy 
which ; we must leave it to posterity to decide the matter with absolute 
impartiality. 
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A SURVEY OF SHANGANA-TSONGA, RONGA 
AND TSWA LITERATURE 


By A. A. JAQUES 


This cluster of closely related languages is spoken by a population of 
approximately 1,000,000 people. 


The Shangana-Tsonga in the Union of South Africa live in the 
North and North-Eastern Transvaal. Colonies of them are found in 
Pretoria and Johannesburg, and in the towns and on the farms between 
Pretoria and Pietersburg. In Portuguese East Africa, they spread from 
north of the town of Lourengo Marques to the Great Sabi River. Accord- 
ing to the estimate of Professor Doke, there are about 20, 000 Tsonga in 
Southern Rhodesia. 


Incidentally, it should be noted that it is not correct to spell the name 
of this people Tonga or Thonga. None of the various groups of the tribe 
which use the name ever pronounce it in either of these two ways. Since 
the recent decisions taken by the Tsonga Language Board concerning 
orthography, there should be no difficulty in adopting the form Tsonga, 
which, if it does not cover the various possible pronunciations, is at least 
not incorrect. 


The Ronga are settled around Lourenco Marques and in the South 
of P.E.A. 


The Tswa live in the district of Inhambane. 


The Hlengwe in the North-West of the Portuguese colony speak a 
language which forms a transition between Tsonga and Tswa, just as in 
the South, the Hlanganu dialect forms, to a certain extent, a bridge 
between Tsonga and Ronga. 


When reading the literature of these various groups, one is naturally 
struck by very apparent differences in orthography and vocabulary. 
But if one attends a meeting in which members of these groups speak, 
one is amazed to discover how small the differences really are, and how, 
from a practical point of view, these dialects are basically identical. It 
thus appears that the differences are very largely artificial and due to the 
direction given by the various Missions to the literary development of 
each of these dialects. This is particularly striking in the case of Ronga, 
where missionaries have deliberately stressed the peculiarities of that 
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dialect, and used terms different from Tsonga, when they could have 
employed similar or identical words. And yet members of the same - 
Mission were responsible for the production of Tsonga literature ! 
Since 1930, conversations have taken place between representatives of 
the three groups with a view to adopting a common orthography. The 
advantages of such a measure are obvious. One of the greatest obstacles 
to the use of the literature of one group by members of the others would 
be removed. It could be hoped that the unification of the orthography 
would gradually bring about a unification of the language itself. It 
would however not be necessary to await the latter development for 
framing a plan for the production of literature which would do away with 
duplication and make available to all members of the cluster the books 
published by the various Missions and individual authors. 


Professor G. P. Lestrade, at the request of the parties concerned, 
kindly undertook a survey of the three dialects and wrote a report with 
recommendations concerning a common orthography. Unfortunately, 
these suggestions were not accepted by the representatives of Tswa, the 
chief objections being raised against the introduction of new diacritics 
and the suppression of certain Portuguese symbols. The negotiations 
were thus brought to a standstill for several years. 


This year, the Tsonga Language Board has adopted a revised ortho- 
graphy. This will have the effect of simplifying the spelling of Tsonga, 
and at the same time, it is hoped, will make it easier for Tswa readers to 
make use of Tsonga books. 


As regards Ronga, there is no difficulty for a very negative reason. 
Owing to the policy of the Portuguese authorities which discourage the 
use of the vernacular, there seems to be no future for Ronga as a literary 
language. The publication of books in that dialect has almost completely 
ceased in recent years. 


SHANGANA-TSONGA 
(a) Beblktographical and General 
C. M. Doke. A Preliminary Investigation into the State of the Native 
Languages of South Africa with Suggestions as to Research and the 


Development of the Literature. Bantu Studies, Vol. VLL, No. 1, pp. 
1-33. 


G. P. Lestrade. A Bibliography of Transvaal Thonga. Bantu Studies, 
Vol. VII, No. 1, pp. 90-92. 


A bibliography of the language written in 1933. 
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H. Ph. Junod. The Bantu Tribes of South Africa. Vol. IV, Section I. 
1935 contains a comprehensive bibliography of the ethnology of the 
tribe, including a list of the works of Dr. H. A. Junod. 

I. Schapera. The Present State and Future Development of Ethnogra- 
phical Research in South Africa. Bantu Studies, Vol. VIII, No. 3. 
The most complete ethnological bibliography. 

H. A. Junod. The Life of a South African Tribe. 1927, 2 vol. 660 pp. 
The classical work on the Tsonga-Shangana. 

H. Ph. Junod. Bantu Heritage. 1938. 155 pp. Gives general ideas 
on the ethnology, language and folklore of the tribe. 

N. J. van Warmelo. A Preliminary Survey of the Bantu Tribes of South 
Africa. 123 pp. 1935. Gives valuable information concerning the 
Tsonga-Shangana living in the Union. 

(b) Grammatical 

H. A. Junod. Elementary Grammar of the Thonga-Shangaan Language. 
2nd edit. 1932. 100 pp. Gives a good idea of the language, but 
condemned by modern grammarians as being out of date. 

Vulaburi. 1929. 53 pp. A Tsonga version of the above. 
This book has rendered valuable services in the schools and is still 
being employed. An interesting attempt has made been to translate 
the terms of grammatical nomenclature. But the classification 
follows too closely the structure of European languages and there 
are many inaccuracies. 

H. Berthoud. Shangaan Grammar. 1920. 56 pp. A grammar 
which could have been very useful if the author had not died before 
completing the work. The orthography is out of date. 

(c) Phonetical | 

P. Passy. La langue Thonga. Miscellanea Phonetica 1914. Short 
description of the sounds of Tsonga. 

V. Warmelo. Gwamba. in Gliederung der siidafr. Bantusprachen. 

Ziir Gwamba-Lautlehre. Z.F.E.S. XX-3. 

W.M. Eiselen. Nasalverbindungenim Thonga. Festschrift Meinhof 1927. 

Endemann Ch. Der Tonfall in den siidostafrikanischen Bantusprachen. 
(c) Lexicographical 

Chatelain Ch. W. Pocket Dictionary, Thonga (Shangaan)-English and 
English-Thonga (Shangaan). 3rd edit. 1933. 164 pp. A short 
dictionary serving practical purposes. A revised edition, which will 
give greater attention to the uses of words, is in preparation. 
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R. Cuénod. Dictionary (in preparation). A complete dictionary of 
Tsonga. 

A. A. Jaques. Terms of Kinship and Corresponding Patterns of Behaviour 
among the Tonga. Bantu Studies, Vol. III, pp. 327-348. Gives a 
list of the terms of kinship and their uses. 


N. J. v. Warmelo. Kinship terminology of the South African Bantu. 1931. 
Contains inter alia Thonga kinship terms. 


Other lexicographical sources are the ethnological publications, the 
Proverbs and Tales, and the books in vernacular. 


. (d) Folklore and Proverbs 
Much material will be found in H. A. Junod’s Life of a South African 
Tribe. 


H. Berthoud. Published by N. J. v. Warmelo. Thonga Madrchen aus 
Transvaal. Z.F.E.S. XX-4. Weitere Thonga-Marchen. Z.F.E.S. 
XXI-1, 2, 4. Ein Thonga-Marchen. Z.F.E.S. XXII-2. 


17 tales with a German translation. 


H. Ph. Junod. Nwampfundla-Nwasisana. Illustrations by W. W. Batiss. 
The Romance of the Hare. 50 fables in Shangana-Tonga verse. 
To be published shortly. 


H. Ph. Junod and A. A. Jaques. Vutlhari bya Vatonga. The Wisdom 
of the Tonga-Shangaan People. 1938. 285 pp. 
Contains Proverbs, Riddles and Names, with an English translation. 


A. A. Jaques. S7bongo sa MatShangana. 1938. 112 pp. An account 
of some sib names with genealogies and praises. Some of the 
historical material.collected by the late Rev. H. Berthoud has been 
included. Vernacular only. 


(e) Religious (in the Vernacular) 

(i) Published by the Swiss Mission in South Africa. 
Bible. British and Foreign Bible Society. 
New Testament. British and Foreign Bible Society. 


A. Grandjean. Timhaka ta Khale. 1910. 374 pp. The stories of the 
Old Testament in simple language. This excellent book is un- 
fortunately out of print. 


Anon. Katekisma ya Testamente ya Khale. 1899. 135 pp. A Cate- 
chism bearing on the Old Testament. No more in use. 


{ 
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Anon. Sikata. 6th edit. 1930. 76 pp. A translation of Ostervald’s 
Catechism. Uses the old method of Questions and Answers. 
The Answers are given in Scripture passages which are to be memo- 
rized. 


A. A. Jaques. Katekisma. 2nd edit. 1937. 94 pp. An attempt to give 
a reasoned account of Christian doctrine and practice. 


Anon. Sibukwana sa timhaka ta Testamente le ’yintsha. 1924. 86 pp. 
Short New Testament Stories. 


Tinsimu. 8th edit. 1929. 174 pp. Hymn book, words only. — 
Tinoto. 5th edit. 1923. 340 pp. Hymns with tonic sol-fa. 
P. Berthoud. Mahlomulo ya Host Yesu. 1937. 18 pp. A translation 
of the same Ronga publication. 
(ii) Published by the Church of the Nazarene. 
Hymnal. 93 pp. 
Katekisma. A Catechism translated by the Rev. Jenkins. 


Cooper and Mbanze. Marungulo ya ku sungula ya Testamente ya khale. 
46 pp. The story of the beginning of the Old Testament. 


Vusa la Vutomi. 52 pp. “‘ The bread of Life.” 


To be published shortly: translations of ‘“‘ Talking Woman”’ and 
‘** Apolo among the Pigmies.” 


Mutwalisi wa Kukwetsima. ‘The Herald of Holiness,” a monthly 
Church paper. . 
(iii) Published by the Shingwedzi Gospel Press. 


C. A. Chawner. Tinsimu ta dutomi. Hymns composed or translated by 
the above. 


—_————— Riendo ra Mukriste. The Pilgrim’s Progress has been 
translated and is awaiting publication. cll 


Vumboni bya Evangeli. A monthly Christian Magazine giving 
Bible teaching and articles of a general nature. 


The following Tracts of about two pages have been published : 
Murisi wa Mimoya. 
Ku katekile munhu loyi Host yi nga hlayeriki ku dyoha ka yena. 
Vanhu la ’éa oraka ndilo. 


Sana munhu a nga ponisiwa rini ? 
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Sana munhu a nga va mukriste rini 2 

Tihlo le ’ri vonaka. 

Sivongo so saseka. 

Ntlari wa Tinanga. 
(iv) Published by the Lebombo Mission. (Anglican Church). 
Awstkombelo. 1925. 24 pp. A book of various prayers. 


Auwsikombelo wsa Mixo ni Madlambu. 1931. 56 pp. The Prayer 
Book. 


An enlarged and revised edition was published in 1937. 
Katekisma. 1931. 100 pp. A Catechism. 
Hymnos em Shangaana. 1931. 68 pp. A Hymn Book. 


As may be seen by the above titles, this Mission has adopted a 
different orthography from that commonly used. 


(v) Published by the International Holiness Mission. 


H. K. Bedwell. Tinsimu. 64 pp. A hymn book containing 61 hymns 
and 45 choruses. 


The following Tracts have been published by the Rand Gospel 
Mission Press : 


Rivoni. 
Ye, nanduwe. 
Sana vanhu da boheriwa yini khotweni ? 
The Scripture Gift Mission has printed Scripture passages in Tract 


form. These attractive booklets are in great demand in the compounds. 


(f) Educational 

Published by the Swiss Mission in South Africa. 
Anon. Sipele. A Primer. 10th edit. 1938. 32 pp. 
Anon. Buku ya Vahlayi. 4th edit. 1929. 92 pp. A first Reader. 
Anon. Vahlayi IT. 1939. 116 pp. The second Reader. 


All these books are illustrated. The lack of relation to the environ- 
ment of the pupils which existed in the first editions has been corrected 
im the new books. The second Reader is excellently printed. The rest 
of the series are in preparation. 
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3 Vv 
H. A. Junod. Vutidi. 1925. 192 pp. A book on elementary science, 
translated from the Ronga. An interesting attempt has been made 
to translate some scientific terms into Tsonga. Unfortunately the 
language is not always correct. 


Anon. Tinoto ta ‘sikolo. 2nd edit. 1930. 112 pp. Tonic sol-fa. A 
book of simple songs for schools which deserves to be used more 
than is the case. 


A. A. Jaques. Hygiene, yi nga milawu ya vutomi. 1933. 90 pp. Illus- 
trations and charts. A book of Hygiene for schools and homes. 


Anon. Tidyondo ta ku lwa ni’sa-ku-nwa. 18 pp. Lessons on Temper- 
ance. 


A. A. Jaques. Milawu ya Sitshavo. 16 pp. Hints on European manners 
and etiquette. 


E. N. Matjokana. Buku ya Mutonga ni ku horisa ka Mavabyi. 23 pp. 
A discourse by a Tsonga teacher on the subject of sin and disease. 


Anon. Ku lwa ka mufundisi ni Gorilla. 8p. A reprint from the paper 
Nyeleti, recalling the adventures of a missionary in the Congo. 


Nyeleti ya Miso. A monthly paper, with articles of a general interest. 


(g) Fiction 


D. C. Marivate. Sasavona. 1938. 73 pp. A novel by a Tsonga 
which gives a vivid and picturesque description of Native life. This 
little work has a literary value. 


RONGA 


(a) Grammatical 


H. A. Junod. Grammaire Ronga. 1896. 30 pp. The first grammar 
written by Junod. Is completed by a Manual of conversation and a 
vocabulary in Portuguese-Ronga-English-French. 


P. Berthoud. Elements de Grammaire Ronga. 1920. 56 pp. A brief 
sketch of the grammar, written in French for new missionary recruits. 


H. A. Junod. Bukhaneli. 1903. 60 pp. A grammar of Ronga in 
Ronga. The observations made concerning the Tsonga version, 


Vulaturi, apply also here. 
(b) Lextcographical 
P. Loze and H. L. Bishop. Ronga-English Dictionary. Unpublished. 


It is believed that the MS. has been handed to Rev. Cuenod for 
incorporation into the Tsonga dictionary in preparation. 


12 * 
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H. L. Bishop. The Descriptive Complement in the SiRonga. Report 
S.A. Assoc. Adv. Science. 19. pp. 416-425. 
(c) Folklore and Proverbs. 


H. A.Junod. Les Chants et les Contes des BaRonga de la Céte de Delagoa. 
1897. 327 pp. A collection of Ronga tales in French. 


Nouveax Contes Ronga Transcrits dans la langue indigéne 
avec traduction. 1898. 91 pp. New Ronga tales in vernacular 
with a French translation. 


vide also the Life of a South African Tribe. 


H. L. Bishop. A Selection of SiRonga Folklore. J. S.A. Assoc. Adv. 
Science 19. pp. 383-400. Tales relating to the Hare. English only. 


A Selection of SiRonga Proverbs. ibidem pp. 401-415. 
A number of Ronga proverbs with a translation and comments. 
(d) Religious. 
(i) Published by the Swiss Misston in South Africa. 


The Bible. (In co-operation with the Methodist Church). British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 


The New Testament. British and Foreign Bible Society. 
Tinsimu. 1928. 184 pp. Hymn book, words only. 
Tinoto. 5th edit. 1921. 336 pp. Hymns with tonic sol-fa. 


H. Guye. Sibukwana sa timhaka ta Testamente le ’da Khale. 2nd edit. 
1927. 76 pp. Old Testament Stories. 


P. Loze. Sibutiso 4a timhaka ta Testamente le ’dimpsha. 1910, 37 pp. 
Questions and answers on the New Testament. 


P. Lote. Sibukwana Sa Testamente le’dimpsha. 1922. 84 pp. 
New Testament Stories. 


P. Berthoud. Budunguli bya butomi bya Yesu Kriste. 246 pp. Illust. 
A Life of Jesus Christ. A volume nicely bound and illustrated. 


Mahlomulo ya Host Yesu Kriste. 1921. 19 pp. A 
harmonized account of the Passion, used in Churches on Good 
Friday. 


Liendo la Mukriste. 1916. 186 pp. The Pilgrim’s Progress. 
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(ii) Published by the Methodist Church. 

Antinsimu ni sikhongoto. 97 pp. Hymn book with prayers. 

Asibutiso lest tirisiwaka hi bhanu la ’ba bitwaka hesaku ba-Methodista. 
30 pp. First Catechism, used in the schools of the Mission. 

Asibutiso lesi tirisiwaka hi bhanu la ’ba bitwaka hesaku ba-Metodista. 
The Second Catechism, used by the congregations. 

H.I. Bishop. Atimhaka ta butomi bya bukerestu. A'iyenge Sa ku sungula, 
ata ku hulusiwa. 32 pp. A book on the Christian Life. This is 
evidently the first part of a work intended to cover a wider field. 


(iti) Published by the Lebombo Mission. (Anglican Church). 
Katekisma da Igreja Inglesa em XiRonga. 1927. 107 pp. A Catechism. 
Abuka dra kukhongota kerekenit. 1927. 132 pp. The Prayer Book. 
Atinsimu hi XiRonga. 1927. 96 pp. Hymn book. 

As for Tsonga, this Mission has adopted an orthography of its own 
for Ronga. 


(e) Educational 
(i) Published by the Swiss Mission in South Africa. 

Sipele. 1925. 32 pp. A Primer. 

Bahlayt. A Reader. 

P. Loze. Elementos de Leitura. 1922. 64 pp. A Portuguese Reader 
with a Ronga-Portuguese vocabulary. 

Licées de Cotisas. 3rd edit. 1927. 31 pp. A bilingual book, Ronga- 
Portuguese on Object lessons. 

W. Benoit. Grammatica Portugés em lingua Ronga. 1923. 174 pp. 
A Portuguese grammar in Ronga. 

Tidondo -ta ku lwa ni ‘%a-ku-nwa. 1920. 31 pp. with charts. A 
Temperance Manual. 


(ii) Published independently. 

Guidione de Vasconcelos Matsinhe. A buku dya Shihungatiso. 1938. 
62 pp. A book on Hygiene written by a Ronga Hospital Orderly 
belonging to the Department of Public Health of Mogambique. 
The author announces the future publication of three more books, 
two of which are in Ronga and one in Portuguese. In spite of the 
numerous and rather amusing prefaces, including a photograph of. 
the author, the information given is correct and useful. 

O Brado Africano. A weekly paper published in Lourengo Marques 
in Portuguese and Ronga. Has articles of general information and 


of a social and political nature. 
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TSWA 


All the following books are published and printed by the Methodist 
Episcopal Mission, with the exception of the Bible and the New Testament. 
They constitute a collection of useful little books, of convenient size 
and moderate prices, nearly all provided with illustrations. 


(a) Grammatical 


J. A. Persson. Outline of Tswa Grammar with Practical Exercises. 1932. 
209 pp. Dr. C. M. Doke has written the preface. 


(b) Lexicographical. 
J. A. Persson. English-Tswa Dictionary. 1928. 249 pp. 


However useful this dictionary, we hope that Mr. Persson will give 
us one day the more important counterpart, Tswa-English. 


(c) Folklore and Proverbs 
These books are written by Native authors. 


Aron S.Mukombo. A Tsukulaniwa Matimuya Batswa. 1931. 126 pp. 
A collection of short articles on history, customs and proverbs. 


Mulabeleteli wa Ntumbuluku wa baTswa. 1938. 
107 pp. Fragments of history concerning various Tswa sibs. 


Anon. A Mabingu ya Batswa ni Titekatekani. 1939. 92 pp. Proverbs 
and riddles. 


Anon. Nwavundilani ni bangana bakwe. 1938. 79 pp. A collection 
of fables concerning the Hare and his friends. 


Elias S. Mucambe. Mungana wa Zibana. 1935. 80 pp. A collection 
of tales which, together with the riddles and proverbs of the above 
books, clearly demonstrate the unity of the Tsonga-Ronga-Tswa 
cluster of peoples and dialects. 


N. J. Mbanje. Ngango wa Mutswa. 1937. 133 pp. This is the most 
original and personal book of the series. The author, with the idea 
of depicting the ideal home life from a Christian point of view, 
candidly describes T’swa customs and beliefs concerning marriage 
and family relations, taboos, feminine behaviour, etc. It is visible 
that he is not very clear himself about what part of the old customs 
should be abandoned, and what should be preserved. This little 
book is valuable from the ethnological point of view, but one may 
wonder whether its educational value for Christian converts is as 
great. 
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(d) Religious. 
The Bible. 
The New Testament. Sociedade Biblica Americana. 
Tistmu ta Ivangeli. 296. pp. 
Hymnary with Liturgy and Psalms. 
Anon. Wutomi gi klakuleko. 320 pp. A Life of Christ. 


M. Pointer and A.S. Mucombo. Matimu ya Testamente ga Kale. 1927. 
84 pp. Stories from the Old Testament. 

J. A. Persson. A Mpingulo wa Timhaka ta balsraeli. 1931. 216 pp. 
A history of the people of Israel. The traditional chronology is 
followed. 

A Mitsumi ya Jehova ni mitiro ya yona. 1937. 219 pp. 
The Prophets, their life and their work. The importance and the 
true meaning of the mission of the Prophets are well explained, 
although apparently no use has been made of the results of modern 
research in this subject. 

Miklamuselo ya Malbito ya Testamente Gisa. 1927. 62 
pp. A useful dictionary of names and terms of the New Testament. 


A Muklamusei wa Mateo. 1927. 170 pp. A handy 
little commentary on the Gospel of Matthew. 


Mae P. Armstrong. Zigonzo %a Testamente ga kale. 1938. 86 pp. A 
summary of the contents of each book of the Old Testament. The 
dates given for each book and author are fanciful. 


J. W. W. Owen, translated by A.S. Mukombo. A Sabado ni Masakra-. 
mente. 1924. 61 pp. An explanation of the Sabbath and of the 
Sacraments. 

Anon. Buku ga Baringwa. 1939. 40 pp. A Catechism in Questions 
and Answers for Candidates to Baptism. 

Anon. Ziwutiso za Kuhlola. 16 pp. Helps for Examiners of Candi- 
dates for admission to Baptism. 


Katekismu. 1933. 34 pp. The Methodist Junior Catechism. 


A Tinkholo ni Milayo ya Bandla ga Metodista Episkopah. 1927. 160 
pp. A book of Doctrine and Order of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 


A Tinkhozo ta Bandla. 1926. 65 pp. Methodist Ritual. Contains 
Liturgy for Baptism, Communion, Admission of members, Marriage, 
Burial, Consecration of Churches. 
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William Hunter. Muvuni wa Baxumayeli. 1928. 343 pp. A book on 
Christian doctrine, the Church, and Sacraments, for evangelists and 
local preachers. 


A ku famba ka Mukristu. 1931. 160 pp. An abbreviated translation 
of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 


Anon. Paule. 140 pp. A Life of St Paul. 


Ira Ed. Gillet and David Maperre. Tinhenha ta Wukristu. 1928. 112 
pp. Short biographies from Church History which may provide 
good and useful reading to Native converts. But John Calvin is 
allowed only 4 page, whilst Grotius is granted 24 pages and Asbury 
5 pages ! 

(e) Educational 

Buku ga Banana, Xipele xa Biblia. 1935. 32 pp. A Biblical Primer. 

Buku go ranga. 32 pp. A Primer. 

Buku ga wumbiri. 1938. 80 pp. First Reader. 


C. J. Stauffacher. Zigonzo Za Kuhanya. 48 pp. Lessons in Health. 


Wusingalakati. 1938. 17 pp. Lessons on midwifery 
and mothercraft, with a reference to venereal disease. 


W.C. Terril. Davida Livingstone. 1928. 77 pp. A short account of 
the life of Livingstone, with questions at the end of each chapter. 


David Maperre and J. A. Persson. John Wesley ni WuMetodista. 1932. 
82 pp. A biography of Wesley with a short history of Methodism 
in the world and more especially of the first Methodist Missions in 
Angola, Mocgambique and the Union of South Africa. 


Kuca ka Mixo. 8 pp. A monthly journal containing articles of general 
interest and the International Sunday School Lessons. 


Published by the Free Methodist Mission. 


TistmuTitswa. 1938 and 1940. 16 pp. 
A small hymn book. 


Buku ya Milayo. 1925. 88 pp. 
A book of Discipline. 


Katekism. 1928. 40 pp. 
A Catechism. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Passing of Polygamy, by H. C. Trowell. (Oxford University Press, 
1s. 6d.) 


This little book is one of the “ African Welfare ” series, written by 
the Lecturer in Medicine in the Uganda Medical School. It “is an 
attempt to discuss the position of marriage and of sexual morality in the 
tribes of Africa which in recent years have been exposed to the disruptive 
forces of culture-contact with Europe.”’ Its economic basis having been 
dissolved, polygamy “can neither resist the implication of the education 
of women which demands equality in marriage, nor the ethical impulse 
derived from Christianity.” In these circumstances many educated 
Africans “ find that they have no guide to help them fumble their way 
towards a more sane, more modern, more realistic approach to marriage 
and to sex.” 


The author is perfectly open and frank in his discussion of every 
aspect of his subject. There is need for this, because young Africans, 
like young people everywhere else, are now wide-awake and are not to be 
put off with half truths. He deals with his subject under the following 
heads: Polygamy, the Passing of Polygamy, the Meaning of Marriage, 
Preparing for Marriage, the Practice of Marriage, the Discipline of Sex. 


Dr. Trowell is careful to explain that his descriptions of African 
customs and practices are those of certain tribes known to him and may 
differ from those in other parts of the continent. 


Of disruptive forces the author regards the introduction of money as 
one of the most potent, making women independent and making prostitu- 
tion possible and attractive to women bored with the labour and monotony 
of country life. Another factor which appears to be as harmful in Uganda 
as in South Africa is the necessity for many married men to leave their 
homes and families to seek work in distant places, a practice which breaks 
up family life and leads to irregular unions. 


Contraceptive measures are described and discussed, pro and con. 
Venereal diseases are described, with their grave after-etfects upon 
fertility and upon the survival of children. Indeed there are no facts 
relevant to his subject which the author shirks or slides superficially over. 
He is blunt, human, scientific, candid in his handling of them all, and he 
leaves the reader in no doubt about the supreme excellence and desira- 
bility of Christian ‘‘ monogamy with equality.” 

é N.M. 
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Tonga Grammar, a Practical Introduction to the Study of Citonga, by 
C. R. Hopgood (Longmans, London, pp. 235. 1940. Price 2s.). 


In this publication Mr. Hopgood has produced one of the most 
helpful books I have seen for the practical study of a Bantu language. 
Based as it is upon sentence drill and substitution table work, formal 
grammar is scarcely dealt with and only to be found here and there. For 
this reason the main title of the book seems ill-chosen. The sub-title 
should have taken its place. Anyone wanting information upon points 
of Tonga Grammar would have a well-nigh thankless search in this book, 
except for the appended table of concords. 


The scheme of practical study, however, is up-to-date and very 
sound. The author builds on the sentence as the unit of speech. Each 
lesson commences with sentence drill, gradually initiating the beginner 
into Tonga constructions. Added to this drill are notes on pronuncia- 
tion (in the earlier lessons), grammatical notes of a simple non-formal 
character, and notes on the vocabulary used. Before long, substitution 
tables are added for the building-up of a vast number of sentences on the 
structure so far attained. "Then commence, with each lesson, exercises 
for translation from and into Tonga. A very good method is followed 
in these, viz. that the key to the exercise given in one lesson becomes the 
exercise for re-translation in the next lesson. Though the grammar is 
treated very informally, certain summaries of a more formal nature are 
found from time to time, e.g. of the Noun classes and concord system on 
p. 49, and of verbal derivatives on pp. 177-178. No tabulation of the verb 
conjugation is given, though various tenses and moods are referred to and 
illustrated, particularly from page 181 onwards. 


Despite the obvious aim of limiting formal grammar, the author 
might have been clearer in distinguishing his pronouns and qualificatives, 
and particularly in sub-dividing the latter. The concords used, for 
instance, with -muwz (p. 81) are not adjectival, nor are those of the numerals 
given on p. 78. Surely it would be easier for the student to face these 
facts right away instead of talking of “the o of the root” coalescing. 
The use of the initial vowel with possessive concords (called “‘ genitive ” 
p- 98) is not recognised as forming a pronoun. The neuter form of the 


verb (called “ potential’) is classed as one with the stative causative of 
similar suffix ; this is a pity. 


Tonga is spoken by the most numerous section of the Tonga-Ila- 
Mukuni group of Bantu in the Kafue-Zambesi area of Northern Rhodesia. 
Language work had previously been done in Tonga by Torrend and Fell, 
E. W. Smith having produced a valuable study in Ila, while little 
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grammatical work has been done in Mukuni (or Lenje as it is called). 
Mr. Hopgood has constant reference to Ila and Mukuni variants through- 
out this book, and also differentiates generally between Northern and 
Southern Tonga forms. We note that a systematic grammatical treat- 
ment of the whole group is contemplated : this should be widely welcomed. 


A beginner should find this Tonga study of tremendous help in 
quick and sound learning of the language. The price of 2s. is unbeliev- 
ably low for this well-bound, well-printed book of nearly 250 pages. 


C.M.D. 
Visiilano, Tales concerning the History of N.E. Rhodesian Tribes, collected 
by A. S. Field. (Sheldon Press, pp. 42). 


These tales in Nsenga are arranged in form suitable for a School 
Reader, and should prove of interest and value to Native readers. 
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DIE REGSPRAAK OOR DIE INHEEMSE 
BEVOLKING VAN NEDERLANDS OOS-INDIE 


F. D. HOLLEMAN 


I. Inleidende Opmerkinge 


Die taamlik ingewikkelde en onreélmatige beeld wat die staats- 
instellinge en dus ook die regspraak oor die inheemse bevolking in Neder- 
lands Oos-Indié vertoon is die gevolg van ’n historiese ontwikkeling van 
meer as drie eeue, waarin beginsels van regeerbeleid van seer verskillende 
aard mekaar afgewissel het en almal hul spore agtergelaat het. Die 
ingewikkelheid en onreélmatigheid is tot ’n groot mate te wyte aan die 
bestaande dubbele stelsel van dualiteit waarop die regsbedeling in Neder- 
lands Indié opgebou is ; naamlik, in die eerste plek, die teénsteling tussen 
die regspleging oor Europeane (Europese regspraak) en die oor inboor- 
linge (Inlandse regspraak) en, in die tweede plek, binne in die Inlandse 
regspraak, die teénstelling tussen die van goewermenstsweé verskafte 
regspleging (goewerments regspraak) en die ou en tradisionele inheemse 
regspraak wat van goewermentsweé erken en gehandhaaf is ((inheemse 
regspraak). Daarom sal vir ’n juiste begrip van hierdie dubbele stelsel 
van dualiteit ’n paar opmerkinge van historiese aard vooraf moet gaan. 


Die Oos-Indiese Kompanjie het in die tydperk van sy bestaan 
(1602-1799) van suiwere handelsliggaam, gevestig op ’n verspreide 
aantal versterkte punte aan die kuste, as handelssentra, uitgegroei tot ’n 
staatkundige moonheid met uitgebreide gebiedsdele onder sy gesag. 


Kenmerkend vir die beleid wat die Kompanjie gevolg het, sowel in 
die uitbreiding en vestiging van sy staatkundige gesag as in sy bemoeiinge 
met die regsbedeling oor die oorwonne volke, is dat hy uit die staanspoor 
uit hom so min as moontlik met die inwendige huishouding van die 
onderworpe volke bemoei het, en hom by voorkeur net beperk het tot 
aanrakings met die opperhoofde van die vorstedomme(tjies), wat dus as 
reél bly voortbestaan het. Toe hierdie aanvanklik taamlik negatiewe 
beleid later meer positiewe inhoud gekry het, was die resultaat ’n politiek 
van indirekte bestuur, waarby die struktuur en organisasie van die onder- 
worpe regsgemeenskappe vir sover moontlik ongerep gelaat is, die 
inheemse bevolking soveel moontlik deur middel van sy eie tradisionele 
hoofde bestuur is en die ou-inheemse reg en regspraak behou is. 


In hierdie lig beskou is dit begryplik, al bly die feit darem merkwaar- 
dig, dat die oorspronklike Kompanjiesregspraak—howe en reg wat albei 
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geskoei was op vaderlandse lees—in die tydperk van uitbreiding van die 
Kompanjie se gebied en gesag nie op die oorheerste inboorlinge-bevolking 
afgedruk is nie. Inteendeel, hier vind die eerste stelsel van dualiteit in 
die regspraak sy oorsprong. Hierdie Kompanjieshowe, wat aanvanklik 
nog reg gespreek het oor Kompanjiesdienare én los inboorlinge binne die 
versterkte handelsentra, is hervorm en het die uitsluitlike howe vir die 
Europese bevolkingsgroep geword, terwyl, aan die ander kant, op grond 
van die gevolgde beleid ewe vanselfsprekend die eie en tradisionele in- 
heemse regspraak en reg erken is as die mees geéiende regssfeer vir die 
inboorlinge-bevolkingsgroep. 


Die beleid van indirekte bestuur wat as reél—dog sekerlik nie sonder 
uitsonderings nie—deur die Kompanjie gevolg is, het later, onder die 
Britse tussenbestuur (Raffles; 1811-1816) plaas gemaak vir die van 
direkte bestuur ; spesiaal Java is toe daardeur getref. Onder die daarop 
volgende Nederlandse bewind is die skerp kante van Raffles se politiek 
afgevyl, maar gedurende die hele 19de eeu is tog in verskillende land- 
streke, wat in hierdie tydperk onder daadwerklike Nederlandse gesag 
gebring is, die gedragslyn van direkte bestuur toegepas ; sy dit dan ook in 
*n min of meer getemperde vorm. Eers teen die einde van die 19de eeu, 
toe die Nederlandse gesag oral in die geweste buite Java en Madoera 
kragtig gevestig is, is vir hierdie gebiedsdele die ou, beproefde beleid van 
indirekte bestuur weer in ere herstel, en van toe af aan daar met volle 
oortuiging, maar met ’n nuwe inhoud, weer toegepas. 


Die uitkoms is dan ook dat op die oomblik ’n groot deel van Neder- 
lands Indié regstreeks bestuurde gebied is (die grootste deel van Java, 
groot brokke van Sumatra en kleiner brokke op ander eilande), terwyl die 
orige deel van Nederlands Indié indirek bestuurde gebied is. 


Die nou net genoemde tempering in die toepassing van die gedrags- 
lyn van direkte bestuur in die tweede periode, was die oorsaak van die tot 
stand koming van die ander vorm van dualiteit in die regspraak oor die 
inlandse bevolking. Die twee rigtings in die staatkunde het om die 
voorrang gestry : die ou en beproefde beleid van onregstreekse bewind, 
wat die Kompanjie by voorkeur gehuldig het en in die praktiese staat- 
kunde bly nawerk het, en dié van regstreekse bewind, wat met diep 
oortuiging deur die ander groep, veral teoretisi, aanbeveel is om aan die 
bestaande euwels (onderdrukking deur die hoofde, korrupsie en ondoel- 
treffendheid in bestuur en regspraak, ens.) ’n einde te maak. Aan- 
hangers van die eerste het gemeen dat ’n bewind van ,, soort oor soort, 
genade”’ is; aanhangers van die tweede, dat alleen sodanige vorme van 
bestuursvoering en regspraak, wat westerse deugde en ideale tot uitdruk- 
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king bring, vir die inlandse bevolking heilsaam kon wees : en daarom was 
dit nodig om die eie inheemse struktuur en organisasie van die regsge- 
meenskappe op te breek en soveel moontlik te vervang deur admini- 
stratiewe ressorte, skeppinge van die goewerment, onder ’n korps van 
Europese en Inlandse amptenare, wat nie die eie inheemse, maar wel die 
westerse deugde en ideale sou beliggaam. 


Die laasbedoelde staatkunde het nooit volledig geseévier nie. 
Alhoewel die beginsels van regstreekse bestuur in die Indiese grondwet 
(die Regeringsreglement) van 1854 ’n vooraanstaande rol speel, tog is 
daarin ook, soos ons sal sien, baie belangrike steunpunte vir die indirekte 
bestuur gehandhaaf. 


Veral die onderwerp van reg en regspraak wat op ou tradisies 
gesteun het, het ’n gedurige haakplek gebly. In hierdie verband is dit 
treffend om te vermeld dat alreeds in Kompanjiestyd, toe ’n deel van Java 
onder regstreekse gesag gebring is en die Goewerneur Generaal Van 
Imhoff in 1747 die landraad van Samarang opgerig het om in hierdie 
gebied die ernstige siviele en kriminele sake van die inboorlinge te bereg— 
kleiner sake is vir die inheemse howe oorgelaat—, dat toe tog beveel is 
om die “ wetten en gebruijken der Javanen in het oordeelen in civile en 
criminele gevallen ” te erken en selfs te Rodifiseer ; ,, ten eijnde alsoo die 
volkeren..... niet te ontnemen het natuurlijk voorregt (—) waarvan men 
haar sonder onbillijkheijt en inconvenienten te verwekken niet soude 
kunnen doen desisteren (—) om na haar eijgene landswetten, sooveel 
onder ons oppergesag geschieden kan, geoordeelt te werden, evenals dat 
ook omtrent de Cheribonse, Preanger en Jacatrase bovenlanden in 
gebruijk is.” 

Hoe halfhartig die beleid van regstreekse bestuur in die eerste helfte 
van die 19de eeu deurgevoer is, blyk duidelik uit die feit dat die gebieds- 
dele wat toe in die regstreeks bestuurde gebied ingelyf is, as reél volgens 
die ooreenkoms, tot ’n groot mate “‘ gelaat is in die genot van hul politieke 
en huishoudelike regte”’ en besonderlik in die genot van hul eie inheemse 
regspleging. Die spesiaal beklemtoonde woorde in die laaste sinsnede is 
die belangrikste, omdat in later tyd met ’n kragtiger deurvoering van die 
regstreekse bestuur die ander voorbehoude staatkundige voorregte vergeet 
en veronagsaam is, en alleen die voorbehoud yan eie regspleging daar 
stand gehou het. 

Histories beskou staan ons hier voor die geboorte van die sogenaamde 
‘‘inheemse regspraak,” wat binne die regstreeks bestuurde gebied die 


teéhanger is van die ‘“‘ goewerments regspraak ” of “‘ regspraak in Naam 
des Konings” (albei, vorme van Inlandse regspraak: dus die tweed 
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dualiteit). 'Terwyl die regstreeks bestuurde die aangewese gebied is 
waarop die Indiese regering die deur hom georganiseerde goewerments- 
regspraak mag invoer en ook tot ’n groot mate in die loop van die jare 
ingevoer het, het hy homself in hierdie gebiedsdele, wat kontraktueel 
** gelaat is in die genot van hul eie regspleging,”’ die pad daartoe afgesny. 
Daar is egter ook ander gebiedsdele in die direk bestuurde gebied wat 
gelaat is in die genot van hul eie regspleging (inheemse regspraak) ; nie op 
grond van staatkundige verbintenisse nie, maar op grond van die praktiese 
oorwegings dat die middele en personeel ontoereikend was om daar 
goewermentsregspraak in te voer, of omdat die politieke toestand dit 
verhinder het. Hier kan goewermentsregspraak dus nog altyd ingevoer 
word. Uit die aard van die saak is ook die regspleging in die indirek 
bestuurde landskappe: inheemse regspraak; gewoonlik word dié egter 
“ landskapsregspraak ”’ genoem. 


Die Regeringsreglement van 1854 (in 1925 sonder prinsipiéle 
wysigings omgedoop in “‘Indische Staatsregeling’’) het hierdie teen- 
stelling van inheemse en goewermentsregspraak eerbiedig en uitdruklik 
erken (tans I.S. art. 130), en het dus daarmee ’n baie belangrike steunpunt 
vir ’n beleid van indirekte bestuur in hierdie opsig gehandhaaf. Ander steun- 
punte van gelyke waarde, wat ek nog kan noem, sonder dat ek daarop 
dieper sal ingaan, is : (1) die beginsel dat die inlandse bevolking binne die 
direk bestuurde gebied, soveel as wat omstandighede dit toelaat, gelaat 
word onder die onmiddellike leiding van sy eie tradisionele hoofde ; 
behoudens hul aanstelling of erkenning, en ’n hoére toesig, van regerings- 
weé (I.S. art. 118) ; (2) die erkenning en beskerming van die staatkundige 
organisme en organisasie van die sogenaamde “ inlandse gemeentes,” 
waarmee bereik is dat in daardie tienduisendes van kleinste regsgemeen- 
skappies of dorpies, waarin die inlandse bevolking—ook van hierdie 
regstreeks bestuurde gebied—in eerste instansie ingeorden is, die eie 
inheemse organisasie tot ’n groot mate onaangetas gebly het ; (3) vir ons 
onderwerp van die hoogste belang, die erkenning en beskerming van die 
geldende inheemse siviele gewoontereg (die sogenaamde adat-privaatreg) 
van die inlandse bevolking van hierdie regstrecks bestuurde gebied, 
waardeur nie alleen alle goewerments regters gedwing word om daar- 
volgens reg te spreek nie, maar ook die Regering en administrasie verplig 
is om dit in wetgewing en bestuursmaatreéls te eerbiedig. 


Hierdie genoemde steunpunte in die Indiese grondwet het steeds, as 
remskoene, die Indiese regering en administrasie weerhou van ’n oor- 
matige deurvoering van westerse denkbeelde in die regstreeks bestuurde 
gebied, al het dit darem ook moontlik geblyk om, selfs binne die versperde 
punte, westers-gerigte maatreéls in dikwels bedenklike mate in te voer. 
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Aan die ander kant het hierdie selfde wetsbepalings ook vir ’n meer 
inheems-gerigte beleid in regering en administrasie geleentheid gebied 
om begane foute te herstel, of in die gees van indirekte bestuur meer 
besonne maatreéls tot stand te bring. 


II. Goewerments— en Inheemse Regspraak in die praktyk 


A. Waar goewermentsregspraak (in Naam des Konings) ingevoer is, is 
die landraad die sogenaamde ‘‘ daaglikse regter ” vir Inlanders, sowel in 
siviele as in strafsake. Hierdie regbanke—die Nederlanders het ’n 
uitgesproke voorkeur vir kollegiale regspraak—is oor die hele gebied 
verbreid en is samegestel uit ’n regsgeleerde Voorsitter, tewens lid, nog 
twee inheemse lede, ’n Mohammedaanse adviseur, (in strafsake ook ’n 
inheemse vervolgingsamptenaar) en ’n griffier, wat die proses notuleer. 
Die regsgeleerde voorsitter, vroeér altyd ’n Nederlander, maar teens- 
woordig dikwels ’n Inlander, is iemand met ’n 4 of 5 jarige universitére 
opleiding in die Indiese reg, in Nederland of Batavia ; die lede is meestal 
dienende of gepensioeneerde Inlandse amptenare van rang wat dus, 
ofskoon leke op juridiese terrein, geag kan word goed op die hoogte te 
wees van die inheemse samelewing en reg. 'Teenswoordig word as lid 
dikwels benoem jong inheemse regterlike amptenare, wat na hul leertyd 
as griffier op pad is na die voorsitterskap ; die Mohammedaanse adviseur 
berus eintlik op ’n vergissing van die wetgewer, toe die nog—ten onregte 
—van oordeel was dat in ’n Mohammedaanse land ook die Mohamme- 
daanse die algemeen geldende reg is; as griffier kan ook sitting neem jong 
amptenare (Nederlands of inheems) wat as sodanig hul eerste leertyd 
deurmaak. 


Die reg wat deur die landrade en die hoér instansies van die inlandse 
regspraak toegepas word, is in siviele sake, soos reeds gesé, die ongeskrewe 
inheemse reg (adatreg), vir sover dit nie in ordonnansies deur reg van 
ander gehalte vervang is nie (selde) ; in strafsake die wetboek (kode) van 
strafreg, wat ’n Indiese bewerking van die Nederlandse kode is, toepaslik 
verklaar vir alle bevolkingsgroepe onder goewermentsregspraak (Euro- 
peane, Chinese, Inlanders ens). Die prosedure voor die landrade is 
gereél in ’n reglement wat in 1848 opgetrek is uit verwaterde beginsels 
van Nederlandse prosesreg, met die bedoeling om ’n eenvoudige regs- 
pleging te dien. Dit is na dien tallose male gewysig om dit beter aan die 
vereistes van ’n Inlandse regspraak te laat aanpas. 


Hoér beroep (appél) van gewigtige landraadsake (siviele en strafsake) 
word bereg deur die Rade van Justisie (6 in getal). In hoofsaak is dit ’n 
‘papier regspraak”’; persoonlike verskyning kan egter beveel word. 
Die Raad van Justisie, wat vir Europeane die daaglikse regter is (daarbo 
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die Hooggeregshof), is dus vir Inlanders die hoogste regter. Die feit dat 
die Raad van Justisie se eintlike sfeer is die toepassing van westerse 
regsnorme, as daaglikse regter vir die Europese bevolking, bring vanself 
saam dat hy ook in sy appelregspraak as reél baie meer formalisties en 
westers-gerig, en eweéens in adatregsake gewoonlik minder deskundig is 
as die landrade. Op hierdie klippe het menige juiste landraadvonnis 
gestrand, tot groot ergernis van die magtelose laere regter en sekerlik nie 
in die belang van die regspraak na adatreg nie. ’n Uiters belangrike 
vooruitgang is bereik toe ’n paar jare gelede aan die Raad van Justisie te 
Batavia ’n “‘ derde kamer ” toegevoeg is, beman met drie adatreg-deskun- 
diges, uitsluitlik vir adatreg-appelsake van die landrade op Java en om- 
gewing. As hierdie proefneming ’n sukses word—en dit lyk darem so— 
sal nog meer adatkamers by ander Rade volg. 


Die splitsing van sake in siviele en kriminele is alreeds ’n kunsmatige, 
wat g’n steun vind in die inheemse regslewe nie; maar die deurvoering 
van hierdie beginsel van westerse oorsprong en die toepaslikverklaring 
bowendien van ’n kode van Europese strafreg op die inheemse bevolking, 
het in die gebied onder goewermentsregspraak die gesonde regslewe in 
inheemse styl op gevoelige manier verarm. Inheemse opvattings dat ’n 
misdryf by voorbeeld nie alleen die betrokke persoon aantas nie, maar 
gewoonlik ook dié se verwantegroep en selfs die regsgemeenskap waartoe 
albei behoort, en dat gevolglik die regsherstel sal moet plaasvind in die 
boesem van hul regsgemeenskap ; en nie uitsluitlik ’n bestraffing van die 
oortreder sal moet wees nie, maar ook voorsiening sal moet maak vir 
gekrenkte belange (dikwels van magiese aard) van verwantegroep en 
regsgemeenskap ; van derglike opvattings, wat die siel van die inheemse 
regslewe uitmaak, vertoon die siellose kode van strafreg nie ’n spoor van 
’n nosie nie : die wetboek ken slegs oortredings van bepalings, na Neder- 
landse model ; die oortreder word uit sy eie sfeer uitgelig en in ’n wild- 
vreemde sfeer verhoor en gevonnis ; sy skuld word getoets nie na lewendige 
reg en onreg nie, maar na die vir hom onverstaanbare wetboekartikels ; 
die opgelegde straf bekreun hom nie om die herstel van werklik geskonde 
belange nie, maar bestaan net uit ’n yskoue boete of gevangenisstraf. 
Die eie inheemse prosedure en die groot verskeidenheid van middele tot 
regsherstel waar die inheemse reg oor beskik (ek noem net : versoenings- 
gifte van allerlei aard ; boetes van glad ander strekking as ons s’n ; ekskuus 
vra, individueel of kollektief en gevarieer na die eise van die geval ; 
versoenings— of heilmaaltye op die mees verskillende maniere toegepas ; 
ontsondiging of rituele reiniging van persone of plekke), die is almal 
gemik op herstel van die juridiese, sosiale, ekonomiese of selfs magiese 
ewewig in die samelewing en—-’n uiters belangrike punt—op die geleent- 
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heid wat die skuldige, en so nodig sy verwantegroep, gebied moet word 
om op reéle en konkrete wyse sy fout weer reg te maak teenoor ’n ieglik 
en om self van skuldgevoel bevry te word. Oor al hierdie dinge, wat 
weer die siel van ’n meer-primitiewe samelewing roer, bekreun hom die 
Wetboek van Strafreg nie: jy betaal boete aan die fiskus, of ondergaan 
jou straftyd in ’n sentrale gevangenis en dit is klaar. 


Vra mens egter alleen na die invloed wat die invoering van die 
strafwetboek gehad het op die statistiek van die kriminaliteit, of op die 
bewaring van rus en orde in die land, dan sal die oordeel glo nie te 
ongunstig wees nie. 


Oor die siviele regspraak by die landrade kan ’n ingewyde skrywe in 
*n ander toonsoort. Terwyl die herinnering wat hy oorgehou het van 
die kriminele regspraak se kant vrank bly van weé die meganiese toepas- 
sing van veelal ontoepaslike wetsvoorskrifte, waartoe die wet hom 
gedwing het, bly dié van die siviele regspraak van die landrade hom— 
ongeag die ergernis wat hy ook daar ondervind het—een van groot 
voldoening. 


Sonder twyfel het die wetlike verpligting vir die goewermentsregter 
om in siviele sake die plaaslike gewoontereg (adatreg) toe te pas, op die 
hele siviele regspleging ’n diepgaande invloed uitgeoefen. Om aan sy 
wetlike plig te kan voldoen was die regter—spesiaal die voorsitter— 
genoodsaak om op die hoogte te kom van die geldende adatreg, hetsy 
deur bestaande literatuur, hetsy—toe literatuur vroeér maar min was— 
deur eie navorsings. Sodoende het hy ’n redelike kennis van die in- 
heemse samelewing in sy afdeling verkry, wat hom nie alleen in staat gestel 
het om die juiste beslissings te gee nie, maar ook om die gevolge van 
juiste en onjuiste beslissings in die samelewing beter te waardeer ; wat 
hom tot verkryging van nog groter kennis aangespoor het. Die regspraak 
het bevredigend verloop, voldoening gegee en die werk is met groot 
toewyding verrig. 


Dat die adatreg van Nederlands Indié goed op pad is om sy volle 
erkenning in die wetenskap, in die regspraak en in die staatkunde van 
Indié te verower, is voor alles te danke aan die onvermoeide arbeid en 
stryd van die hoogleraar te Leiden (1901-1933), Dr. C. van Vollenhoven. 
Met sy haas onfeilbare vernuf het hy in die los gegewens en beskrywinge, 
verspreid oor enige duisende tydskrifartikels en boeke, die innerlike 
samehang tot een groot en sluitende sisteem van Indonesiese reg ontdek, 
en dié uitgewerk vir elk van die, deur hom ook onderkende, 19 verskil- 
lende regskringe van die argipel. Sy meesterwerk, “‘ Het Adatrecht van 
Nederlandsch Indié,” wat verskyn het in 25 jaar (1906-1931) en sy 
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talryke ander geskrifte oor adatreg (saamgebundel as derde deel van sy 
meesterwerk) het in groeiende mate ’n bron van voorligting vir wetenskap 
en praktyk in Indié geword. Sy eie besieling het hy oorgedra op sy 
studente, die aanstaande amptenare vir regspraak en bestuur in Indié, 
en self het hy brandwag gestaan oral waar gevaar vir aanranding van die 
adatreg gedreig of ontstaan het. Sy geskrifte was steeds van die beste en 
mooiste Nederlands wat ooit geskryf is en die inhoud daarvan was deur 
die besondere betoogtrant en die feillose dokumentasie altyd oortuigend 
en, as dit nodig was, moordend deur satire. Na 1924 het, deur die 
oprigting van die regsfakulteit te Batavia, ook met ’n leerstoel vir adatreg, 
’n nuwe sentrum vir die bevordering van adatreg in wetenskap en praktyk 
ontstaan, en dit is dan ook omtrent hierdie tyd dat Van Vollenhoven se 
leerlinge so stadig aan in die hoé en verantwoordelike poste in Indié begin 
kom het en in die algemene bestuursbeleid stem begin kry het. 


Die siviele prosedure voor die landrade begin met ’n versoekskrif 
wat die regsoekende(s) of self opstel of deur die voorsitter kan laat opstel. 
Ampshalwe word ’n afskrif van hierdie versoekskrif uitgereik aan die 
verweerder(s) en later partye met hul getuies voor die landraad geroep. 
Op die sitting het die voorsitter die leiding van die verhoor. Die inleid- 
ende versoekskrif word voorgelees en verklaar en eventueel ook die 
skriftelike antwoord van die verweerder. Om beurte kry nou die eiser en 
verweerder geleentheid om hul standpunte uiteen te sit en daarby is dit 
die voorsitter se plig om albei partye opmerksaam te maak op tekort- 
komings in die uiteensetting van hul regstandpunt en tewens om te probeer 
agter die objektiewe waarheid van die regsgeskil te kom. Gedurende die 
hele proses kan hy partye probeer oorhaal om ’n minlike skikking te tref 
en ’n formele uitspraak te voorkom. Na partye word indien nodig die 
voorgebragte getuies verhoor, die skriftelike bewysstukke gelees en 
beskou en moontlike ander bewysmiddels, soos die geregtelike eed, 
deskundiges ens., toegepas en partye daarop gehoor. Na hierdie verrig- 
tings wat almal openbaar is, en deur die grifher genotuleer word, geskied 
die beraadslaging in die geheim en volg die uitspraak van die vonnis “‘ in 
Naam der Koningin”’ weer in die openbaar. 


Die opset van die prosedure voor die landrade is dus uiters eenvoudig 
en rasioneel. Prokureurs kan dus ontbeer word en proseskoste is be- 
treklik gering ; in sake oor ’n waarde van 100 gulden of minder is g’n 
seéls benodig nie en is net 1 gulden aan onkoste verskuldig. In sake bo 
die 100 gulden moet alle prosesstukke geseél wees en kan die onkoste na 
omstandighede (verspreid wonende verweerders, herhaalde oproepings 
van partye of getuies, deskundiges ens.) verskillend wees, vanaf 44 gulden 
en selfs 10 of 15 gulden te bowe gaan. 
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*n Punt wat die Suid Afrikaanse leser in hierdie verband sal interes- 
seer, is die standpunt wat die goewermentsregter en in die algemeen ook 
die Nederlandse regter inneem ten opsigte van die reg wat hy behoort toe 
te pas in sy uitspraak. Die wet dra die goewermentsregter, soos ons 
reeds gesien het, op om die adatreg toe te pas. Hoe dié aan die geldende 
reg sal kom laat die wet oor aan die regter se eie beleid. Verdere wetlike 
opdrag lui alleen nog dat die regter in die vonnis sy uitspraak moet 
motiveer en die reg wat hy toepas moet verantwoord. Hiermee word 
dus op die regter wat op ’n gegewe oomblik van die saak kennis neem, die 
volle, maar ook die uitsluitlike verantwoordelikheid gelé vir die juistheid 
van sy uitspraak en van die toegepaste reg—onverskillig of dit die regter 
van eerste instansie (die landraad), dan wel die appélregter (die Raad van 
Justisie) of, in uitsonderingsgevalle, die Hooggeregshof is. Na sy eie 
gewete gee enige regter daarvan rekenskap in sy gemotiveerde vonnis. 
Dit bring dan ook saam, aan die een kant, dat die appélregter ’n land- 
raadvonnis moet en sal vernietig as hy oortuig is dat die toegepaste reg en 
daarmee die uitspraak onjuis is ; maar, aan die ander kant, eweseer dat 
g’n landraad hom gebonde sal ag deur ’n uitspraak van ’n hoére regter, 
sy dit ook sy appelregter of die Hooggeregshof, nie, tensy hy die regsin- 
houd daarvan vir eie rekening kan neem. Maar dit beduie dan ook 
alleen dat hy die geldende reg, wat op juiste wyse deur die ander regter 
weergegee is, toepas en nie dat hy hom gedwonge na die outoriteit van 
die hoér regter gedra nie. As ’n landraadvoors'tter weet dat ’n uitspraak 
van sy regbank strydig is met die regsopvatting van sy appelregter, sal hy, 
indien appel aangeteken word, die regspunt uitvoerig motiveer en die 
onjuistheid van die Raad se opvatting probeer aantoon en nie selde—as 
dit kom van ’n ervare en deskundige voorsitter—het dit gebeur dat die 
Raad daardie vonnis dan bekragtig en selfs die onjuistheid van sy vroeére 
uitspraak erken. 


Van so ’n eenvoudige en rasionele opset van die prosedure voor die 
landrade as bo in die kort skema aangedui is, sou mens die beste resultate 
kan verwag en tog kan die uitkoms in verskillende opsigte allermins 
bevredigend genoem word. 


In die eerste plek het hierdie prosedure onbevredigend gebly,omdat 
die wetgewer wat in 1848 daardie eenvoudige skema uitgewerk het, iedere 
tree van die regter vasgelé het met beginsels en bindende voorskrifte 
ontleen aan die ou Nederlandse procesorde, waardeur die so noodsaaklike 
vryheid van handeling van die regter deur formalisme gekniehalter is. 
Met verloop van jare het baie van daardie onbruikbare en belemmerende 
beginsels en formaliteite verdwyn en het meer beweginsvryheid vir die 
regter ontstaan, maar daar het nog genoeg oorgebly, wat by geleentheid 
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die regter belemmer of verhinder om na behore reg te spreek. So word 
nog steeds die vordering van ’n eiser, wat op die bepaalde dag nie in die 
hof verskyn nie, vervalle verklaar, al het die regter ook die antwoord van 
verweerder in hande waarin die eis volledig erken word ; nog steeds moet 
getuies, voor hulle iets beweer het beédig word, iets wat g’n Inlander ooit 
verstaan het nie; voorskrifte omtrent eksepsies of getuies wat hul mag 
verskoon, of gewraak kan word, wat na adatreg onbekend en belaglik is 
en in hoé mate belemmerend werk, moet ewe as in Nederland trou 
opgevolg word ; die bewysvoorskrifte in sake bewyslas, getuies, skrifture, 
bekentenis, geregtelike eed, is en bly gebonde aan beperkings van 
historiese aard wat in Nederland al g’n gesonde sin meer het nie en vir ’n 
inlandse proses volslae dwaasheid is, maar niettemin die proses telkens 
laat verongeluk ; nog altyd bly die regter en partye gebonde aan die 
strekking en inhoud van die eenmaal ingediende vordering, en indien dit— 
wat herhaaldelik gebeur—op die sitting blyk dat die eintlike oorsaak van 
die vete teenoor partye of hul families veel dieper lé en ’n glad ander is as 
die beuselagtige geskil wat nou voorlé, dan verydel die voorskrifte die 
geleentheid om die eintlike moeilikheid uit die pad te ruim ; of indien in 
’n proses oor familiegrond of -goed met veel moeite en onkoste ’n groot 
klomp van die betrokke familielede voor die regter saamgebring is, maar 
een of twee wou nie met eisers saamwerk nie of is as verweerders vergeet, 
dan mag die regter nie ampshalwe die ontbrekendes in die geding roep 
nie, maar moet hy onverbiddelik partye huis-toe stuur en al die onkoste 
en moeite was verniet. 


Al hierdie formalisme en doringdraad-versperrings wat die proses 
voor die landrade nog steeds omring en deurkruis het sonder twyfel min 
daartoe bygedra om hierdie goewermentsregspraak vir die bevolking 
aanneemlik of populair te maak. 


Die vernaamste rede egter waarom die gocwermentsregspraak van 
die landrade nie—in die goeie betekenis van dic woord—populair geword 
het nie, lé baie dieper. 


Om dit duidelik te maak moet ek ’n vorm van regspraak aanroer wat 
ek nog nie genoem het nie, maar wat ook in regstreeks bestuurde gebied 
onder goewermentsregspraak ’n baie belangrike rol vervul: die soge- 
naamde ‘‘ dorpsregspraak.”” Daarmee is bedoel die min-opvallende 
maar darem nie minder belangrike taak wat die laer hoofde, dié van 
daardie tieduisende klein regsgemeenskappies (van genealogiese of 
territoriale aard), uitoefen om alle moontlike geskille wat binne hul 
groep tussen hul mense oprys te besleg, en om alle moontlike oortredings 
en verstorings van die tug of die harmoniese orde van sake in hul groep 
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of dorp weer reg te maak moontlik deur teregwysing of berisping, maar 
selfs ook deur toepassing van ernstiger middels. Somtyds doen die hoof 
dit persoonlik, somtyds handel hy in samespreking met die oudstes in 
groep of dorp ; somtyds geskied dit heeltemaal informeel, maar ook wel 
op ’n meer formele manier ; steeds egter bly dit benede die standaard van 
die formele regspraak van die offisiéel erkende howe. Daardie taak van 
dié laer hoofde is te beskou as ’n voortsetting van hul (meer bestuurlike) 
taak om die groepsgenote met raad en daad by te staan by die nalewing 
van die gewoontereg. As daar vrae rys by huwelik, transaksies of grond- 
belange, by voorbeeld, ewe as by ander voorgenome regshandelinge, 
word die hoofde geraadpleeg, of verleen dié bystand, om seker te maak 
dat alles binne die perke van die gewoontereg geskied en om gewaarborg 
te wees teen moontlike later moeilikhede ; dus om geskille te voorkom. 
By hierdie (wat Van Vollenhoven genoem het) ‘‘gesteunde nalewing”’ van 
die adatreg is nog g’n sprake van geskille en van regspraak nie, maar as 
later, ter sake van dieselfde onderwerpe wel ’n geskil ontstaan het, en die 
dorpshoof as onpartydige derde dit moet besleg, is daar sonder twyfel 
reeds “‘ regspraak,” al dra dit ook nie die formele karakter waaraan ons 
dié gewoonlik herken nie. Geleidelik en sonder vaste grense loop in die 
inheemse samelewing bestuur en regspraak in mekaar oor, en dikwels ewe 
' geleidelik die informele in die formele regspraak. 


Hierdie dorpsjustisie, wat vir Indié eers deur Van Vollenhoven op 
die juiste waarde geskat is, het by later navorsings geblyk van die aller- 
hoogste belang te wees, omdat dit die instansie is waar die oorgroot 
gedeelte van geskille wat in die inheemse samelewing ontstaan bereg en 
ook op bevredigende wyse besleg word. In hierdie sif bly slegs ’n 
betreklik geringe aantal sake agter, wat die laer hoof nie kan baas raak nie, 
en dit is hoofsaaklik uit hierdie klas van sake wat in gebiede met goewer- 
mentsregspraak die landrade gevoed word; in gebiede met inheemse 
regspraak : die hoér inheemse howe.. Uit wat gesé is, blyk dus al dadelik 
dat die wet vrymoediglik die landraad die ‘‘ daaglikse regter’’ van die 
inlandse bevolking mog noem, maar dat die bevolking self hom ewe ongeérg 
behandel as die hoér regter. Maar al staan die landraad dan al vir hulle oop 
as ’n hoér instansie, ’n ander kwessie is of hulle daarvan gaan gebruik maak. 
My eie ervaring en navorsings het my gelei tot die insig dat die wéreld van 
moontlikhede—dus ook van reg soek—vir die inheemse voorstelling 
beslote 1é binne die grense van sy eie regsgemeenskap ; daarbuite is alles 
vreemd en onheilspellend. Sy eie tradisies laat hom vol vertroue die pad 
binne sy eie wéreld bewandel en daar regsherstel soek, maar daar is groot 
oorredingskrag nodig om die ban van sy tradisies te verbreek en hulp te 
gaan soek in daardie vreemde wéreld. Nasy voorstellings val die goewer- 
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mentsregter nou eenmaal buite sy cie wéreld, en is dit ’n “‘ vreemde 
regter,” onderdeel van daardie vreemde en onheilspellende wéreld daar- 
buite. In ooreenstemming hiermee sien ons dan ook dat die nood wel 
die uiterste grense moet bereik het voor daardie stap gewaag word, en 
ook dat baie van die litigante wat nou voor die landraad verskyn self oor- 
lamse elemente is, of deur listige prokureurs aangebring word om te 
probeer van die landraad te verkry wat vir hulle tereg in hul eie dorp 
geweier is. 


As mens die getal siviele sake wat by party landrade aanhangig 
gemaak word beskou, lyk die aantal nogal indrukwekkend, maar as mens 
reken wat aangebring kon geword het as die landraad in werklikheid die 
daaglikse regter van die Inlander was, dan blyk dit maar ’n geringe aantal 
te wees. 


B. Onder Inheemse Regspraak vat ek saam albei: dié in regstreeks, en 
die in indirek bestuurde gebied, al sal ek my hoofsaaklik met die eerste 
besig hou. 


Die wetlike formule, dat die inheemse bevolking van dele van die 
regstreeks bestuurde gebied “‘ gelaat is in die genot van sy eie regspleging,”’ 
bedui geensins dat daardie vorm van regspraak sommer verder aan sy eie 
lot oorgelaat is nie. Vir hierdie gebiedsdele het ordonnansies die reg- 
spraak toevertrou aan die sorg van die Europese hoofde van die gewes- 
telike bestuur (die Residente), en ingevolg hul opdrag het die Residente, 
buite verdere toesig van die regering, reglemente vir die reéling van die 
inheemse regspraak opgestel. Die Europese amptenare van die bestuur 
is as voorsitters benoem, om “‘ leiding”’ te gee aan die regspraak in die 
inheemse howe, maar het nie stem gekry nie. Die Resident het die 
oppertoesig gehou en het hoogste instansie geword, met die mag om alle 
uitsprake te bekragtig, te vernietig of te wysig. Ook die indirek bestuurde 
gebiedsdele het nie vrygespring van goewerments-bemoeienis nie, en 
daar het die sogenaamde selfbestuurders ‘‘op uitnodiging van die 
regering ”’ die nodig geagte reélings ingevoer. In die vorstendomme op 
Java is selfs “op uitnodiging van die selfbestuur”’ amper die hele 
inheemse regspraak deur goewermentsregspraak vervang. 


Oral het, en sterker wellig nog as in die gebied met goewerments- 
regspraak, die dorpsregspraak voorgekom, maar, ewe as daar, het ook in 
die gebiede met inheemse regspraak hierdie vorm van regspraak eers kort 
gelede onder die aandag van die Europese bestuursamptenare gekom, en 
slegs die meer formele regspraak het die twyfelagtige voorreg van “ hoér 
belangstelling ’’ ondervind. 
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Hierdie formele regspraak was in hande van die tradisionele besture 
van die regsgemeenskappe, wat organies saamgestel is uit ’n aantal van die 
kleinste eenhede (in die reél dorpies). Dit is dus die hoof van die groter 
regsgemeenskap wat, bygestaan deur die vernaamste dorpshoofde of 
oudstes uit die groep, in rade regspreek. Hierdie hof bereg sake wat, op 
dieselfde wyse as ons bo gesien het, die dorpsregspraak gepasseer het 
omdat die dorpshoof dit nie kon baasraak nie, nie bevredigend opgelos 
het nie, of deurgestuur het omdat gewigtiger belange as net van sy dorp 
daarby betrokke was. Op dieselfde manier was daar dikwels as appélhof 
*n nog hoér regbank van die regsgemeenskap wat weer op sy beurt die 
juis bedoelde bevat het. Ook die inheemse prosedure was gereel na 
adatreg, en verskillend na gelang van eie tradisies in verskillende streke. 
Die onderskeiding van siviele en strafsake het nérens voorgekom nie, en 
in die algemeen kan gesé word dat die prosesorde en die prosesmiddels ’n 
volkome ander karakter gedra het as wat die goewermentsregspraak 
kenmerk. 


Dat hierdie inheemse regspraak die eie bevolking—ondanks die 
euwels wat daaraan verbonde was—bevredig het, is natuurlik. Die 
menings van amptenare van die bestuur daaroor het, veral in vroeér jare, 
sterk uiteen geloop, maar as dit net aankom op hoeveelheid en intensiteit 
van stemgeluid—en nie op juiste kennis van sake nie—dan kan veilig 
gesé word dat die inheemse regspraak gedurende lange jare ’n baie slegte 
pers gehad het. Daar is sonder twyfel baie euwels aangetoon wat 
voorgekom het, soos willekeur en magsmisbruik van hoofde, nalatigheid 
in die behandeling van sake, wrede strawwe, maar daar is meer dinge as 
euwels gebrandmerk, wat alleen die gebrek gehad het dat dit in die 
goewermentsregspraak ongebruiklik of ontoelaatbaar was, of vir die 
westerse begrip iets onbekends en snaaks. Merkwaardig is egter, dat af 
en toe ook publikasies verskyn het van bestuursamptenare—en dit was 
nie toevallig van die allerbeste kenners van die bevolking—, wat met 
groot waardering van die inheemse regspraak getuig het en beskryf het 
hoe hulle met daardie rasionele stelsel baie bevredigende resultate bereik 


het. 


Die waarheid 1s dat die meeste residente, aan wie die sorg vir die 
inheemse regspraak in hul geweste toevertrou was en wat die reglemente 
saamgestel het, uit onkunde of uit gemaksug of uit vooringenomenheid 
vir die meer “‘ verligte”’ stelsel van goewermentsregspraak, en miskien 
ook wel om meer as een van hierdie redes, die verpligte pad wat die wet 
hul voorgeskrywe het verlaat het en, in plaas van hul reglement so nou as 
moontlik te laat aansluit aan die bestaande volksinstellings, daarin so 
veel moontlik die reglemente vir die goewermentsregspraak nageaap het. 
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In die samestelling van die tradisionele howe is, volkome willekeurig, 
veranderings aangebring en nuwe howe is geskep ; dikwels is alleen die name 
van die ou howe behou: ’n vlag wat nie meer die lading gedek het nie. 
Die skerp splitsing in siviele en kriminele sake is oorgeneem en die wet- 
boek van strafreg en die reglement vir die prosedure van die landrade is as 
‘“‘leidraad’”’ vir die inheemse regter voorgeskryf—wat in werklikheid 
egter beduie het dat uitsluitlik hierdie wild-vreemde beginsels, op ewe 
formalistiese wyse as by die landrade, toegepas is. Aangesien die in- 
heemse lede van die howe nie by magte of nie willig was om hierin saam 
te werk nie, het hulle rol in die prosedure teruggesink tot die van toe- 
skouers en ja-broers, en het die voorsitter-sonder-stem in feite die regter 
geword. Op die agtergrond het egter dikwels, in alle stilte, die tradisionele 
inheemse regspraak, tans as onwettige instansies, bly funksioneer. 


In siviele sake is—net as by die landrade—die adat-privaatreg 
eerbiedig. 


Toe vernaamlik as gevolg van die geskrifte en die onderwys van Van 
Vollenhoven, hoe langer hoe meer publikasies, goed-gedokumenteerd, 
die ware aard van die inheemse regspraak en ook van die gemors in die 
praktyk aan die lig gebring het, het in 1925 die insig geseévier dat ’n 
heroriéntering noodsaaklik was en dat ’n nuwe orde opgebou moes word 
op die fondamente van die eie inheemse instellings. Stap vir stap is die 
skema verwesenlik wat Van Vollenhoven reeds in 1908 aangeprys het, en 
in 1932 het by ordonnansie die reorganisasie tot stand gekom, wat daarna 
ook deurgevoer is. By al hierdie werk het die Indiese Department van 
Justisie hom gewillig laat lei deur die deskundige voorligting van die 
Bataviase hoogleraar in die adatreg, Dr. B. ter Haar. 


Die ordannansie reél die inheemse regspraak net in groot trekke en 
laat die lokale uitvoering weer oor aan die residente, maar hul reglemente 
moet tans noukeurig rekening hou met die plaaslike inheemse instellinge 
en bowendien is die goedkeuring van die Departement vereis. Die 
nuwe reéling is seker ewe merkwaardig in wat hy verbied of afkeur 
(refleksies op vroeér toestande), as in wat hy positief voorskryf. Enkele 
voorbeelde : g’n geskeie behandeling van kriminele en siviele sake nie: 
iedere saak word in al sy aspekte volledig afgehandel voor dieselfde 
regter en volledige regsherstel word verleen na adatreg. In deliksake kan 
naas of in die plek van adatregtelike middels indien nodig ook strawwe 
uit die strafwetboek toegepas word. Van die strafwetboek is net ’n 
aantal artikels toepaslik, hoofsaaklik die oor misdrywe en oortredings wat 
nie op die adatreg steun nie, maar tog gestraf moet word. Die prosedure 
volg inheemse beginsels, maar hou ook waarborge in vir westerse waardes 
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(by voorbeeld openbaarheid, g’n veroordeling sonder preéxistente strafnorm 
nie, g’n godsoordele nie, g’n regspraak op stukke of verklarings waarvan 
partye g’n kennis geneem het nie, notulering van alle sake). Verskoning, 
wraking en voorafgaande beéediging van getuies vind nie plaas nie, tensy 
die adatreg dit voorskryf. Inheemse regsvermoedens en ander bewys- 
middels word erken en toegepas. Prokureurs kan geweer word. Beklag 
by die regter behoef nie meer te bevat as net ’n uiteensetting van die feite 
en ’n versoek om regsherstel nie, en die proses hoef hom nie te beperk tot 
die aanvanklike eis en partyenie. Versuim van vorme is nie van invloed nie, 
tensy een van die partye of die beskuldigde in sy verdediging benadeel is. 


In die algemeen kan gesé word dat in hierdie stukkie wetgewing op 
ulters geslaagde wyse ’n versoening bereik is van die twee belangrike 
beginsels ; die handhawing van alles wat doeltreffend is in die inheemse 
regspraak en die toepassing van dié beginsels van westerse regspraak, wat 
die inheemse regspraak tot ’n hoér standaard verhef sonder skade aan sy 
siel te veroorsaak. 


Maatreéls skyn in voorbereiding te wees om die beginsels van hierdie 
wetgewing ook toepaslik te maak vir die landskaps-regspraak, d.i. die 
inheemse regspraak in die indirek bestuurde gebiede. 


III. Slotbeskouing. 


Die nuwe reéling van die inheemse regspraak het pas so kort gelede in 
werking getree, dat die uitkomste daarvan nog nie bekend geword het nie. 
Die toekoms kan egter met vertroue tegemoet gesien word. 


Wat die toekoms van die goewermentsregspraak betref loop die 
menings uiteen. Ofskoon die teenswoordige prosedure vrywel alge- 
meen afgekeur word, is daar gesaghebbende persone wat meen dat die 
teenswoordige toestand nie te sleg is nie en dat ’n nog belangrik beter 
toekoms verwag kan word as die prosesorde maar net gesuiwer word van 
die bestaande formalisme. My eie beskouing—ooreenstemmend met 
die van veel andere—is, jammer genoeg, nie so optimisties nie. Na my 
beskeie oordeel het die goewermentsregspraak as daaglikse regspraak 
gefaal omdat dit nie aansluit aan die eie instellinge nie, nie opgebou is uit 
die vertroude inheemse lewe nie. Dit is sonder enige organiese verband 
bo-op die inheemse samelewing geplaas en hierdie foute is te prinsipieél 
om verhelp te kan word. Dit is en bly ’n ‘‘ vreemde regter’”’ wat, mits 
dan gesuiwer van formalisme, nog ’n toekoms behoort te kan verower as 
appélregter of toevlug vir diegenes wat in eie sfeer g’n reg kan verkry nie, 
omdat hy in hierdie opsigte aan ’n bestaande behoefte voldoen en die 
volle vertroue geniet. 
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Dit is seker nog g’n 25 jare gelede nie dat gebiedsdele wat gelaat was 
in die genot van eie regspleging, daaroor bekla is en dat die regering vir 
die nalatigheid om sy seéning met goewermentsregspraak tot hierdie 
gebiede uit te strek, verskoning gevra het op grond van gebrek aan middele 
en personeel. Tye en daarmee ook die waardering van hierdie seéning 
het egter sterk verander. Soos ek bo reeds aangedui het, het beter insig 
in die inheemse samelewing reeds posgevat in die nou kring van amptenare 
wat in hoogste instansie verantwoordelik is vir die regte beleid ; dit het 
gelei tot ’n weloorwoé toepassing van die beginsels van die indirekte 
bestuursvorm op allerlei gebied. Die reorganisasie van die inheemse 
regspraak in regstreekse gebied is daarvan ’n sprekende voorbeeld ; ’n 
ander en nog sprekender voorbeeld is die onlangse herstel van indirekte 
bestuur in gebiede wat jare gelede al onder regstreekse bestuur gebring is. 
En dit is in hierdie lig, wat nou te berde gebring word die vraag (wat 
telkens in gesaghebbende instansies opkom) : of dit nie van wyse beleid 
sou getuig nie, om in die gebiede wat nie te seer ontredder is nie, die 
reeds ingevoerde goewermentsregspraak te vervang deur inheemse reg- 
spraak. Wat daarteen pleit is, na my oordeel, net sentiment: die nog 
voortlewende tradisie van die “ seéning ” met sy skone-skyninhoud ; as 
mens die inheemse regspraak aanskou, na dié in ere herstel en gemoder- 
niseer is, is daar g’n sprake van dat sodanige vervanging ’n agteruitgang 
sou bedui nie. Persoonlik is ek vas oortuig dat die hervormde inheemse 
tegspraak in daardie gebiede—anders as die goewermentsregspraak—weél 
harmonies sou aanpas en vir die bevolking ook baie meer bevredigend 
sou wees ; en dit is tog maar, na my mening, die enigste oorwegings wat 
behoort te geld. 


Stellenbosch, Oktober 1940. 


“ce 


SUMMARY IN ENGLISH : 
Introduction 


The administration of justice in the Netherlands East Indies is 
complicated as a result of the different character of successive policies 
practised. The Dutch East India Company (1602-1799) in the main 
favoured indirect rule, reserved Dutch law and courts for the European 
population and recognised customary law and the indigenous judiciary in 
the conquered territories. The policy of direct rule, introduced during 
the British period, by Raffles (1806-1811) was continued, though in a 
modified form, by the restored Dutch government throughout the nine- 
teenth century, but was again succeeded by increasingly strong principles 
of indirect rule in the present century. 
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During the nineteenth century not only previously established 
indirect rule had greatly been left unimpaired, but also territories brought 
under direct rule in this period have only partly been provided with a new 
government judiciary ; several territories have, either deliberately or for 
lack of funds and personnel, been left the benefit of their own customary 
law and existing native judicial administration. Again, the Colonial 
Constitution, passed in 1854 and still in force, though candidly professing 
direct rule, nevertheless provides valuable support to certain principles 
of indirect rule : the dual system of governmental and indigenous judiciary 
was legalised ; in territories under direct rule customary civil law, to be 
administered by the government judiciary, was recognised and legalised ; 
also were traditional chieftainship and the political organisation of the 
petty political units (villages, etc.) duly protected. 


In the course of time encroachments have occurred, but these 
protective provisions served their purpose well and, in the twentieth 
century, afforded a suitable basis, both for retrieval and for extending the 
practice of indirect rule. 


Consequently, in the Netherlands East Indies the jurisdiction 
(applying this term in a restricted sense) for Europeans is in principle 
separate from that for natives ; while the latter can be either ‘“ Govérn- 
ment Jurisdiction,” i.e. that provided by Government in several territories 
under direct rule, or “‘ Indigenous Jurisdiction,” i.e. the traditionally 
existing jurisdiction left to the native population both in territories under 
indirect and under direct rule (to the last-mentioned territories Govern- 
ment Jurisdiction can as yet be extended). 


Practice of Government and Indigenous Jurisdiction 


A. Where Government Jurisdiction prevails, the ‘ everyday 
court’ of natives is The Landraad, a bench consisting of a specially 
trained professional president (European or native), two native officials 
as members, an advisor for Mohammedan law, a secretary, and, in crimi- 
nal cases, a native public prosecutor. The law applied in criminal 
matters is the unified penal code for all races : in civil cases it is, as already 
mentioned, customary law. The rules of procedure contain many 
‘reasonable precepts but reflect Dutch conceptions and formalism. Court 
expenses are comparatively low. Appeal is lodged by the European 
Courts of Justice. Grievances, owing to innate formalism and lack of 
expert knowledge of these appeal courts, were already met by the estab- 
lishment of a special and expert Chamber to the court at Batavia and 
probably more will follow. 
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The application of the penal code, impoverishing and crippling 
native life, defeated its object. Compulsory application of customary 
law in civil matters proved a notable success, especially owing to the 
invaluable aid rendered by Professor C. Van Vollenhoven of Leyden 
(1901-1933). He discovered and elaborately described the system of 
Indonesian Customary Law; he ardently denounced every attempt of 
Government and administration to encroach on its legalised position, 
and had by his treatises profoundly influenced colonial native policy by 
the time (++ 1925) his students were appointed to responsible posts. 


Dutch judicature attaches no special value to adjudged cases 
(precedents), every court being held fully and exclusively responsible for 
the correctness of its own decision and the law administeredcin the 
adjudged case. 


In spite of its unmistakable merits, Government jurisdiction has 
never become popular, partly owing to its formalistic character, but 
mainly because this alien institution cannot fit into the organic structure 
of native life. To Native conceptions it can only be a revered super- 
tribunal, for those who fail to find justice in their own native realm. 
The number of cases judged may occasionally seem considerable, but is 
in fact trifling when compared to the amount of disputes which actually 
arise and are settled informally by the village chiefs. 


B. In the territories which had been left the benefit of their tradi- 
tional judicature, control of this “‘ Indigenous Jurisdiction ” was delegated 
to the chief Officer of Provincial Administration. These Residents made 
regulations, appointed subordinate European officers to preside the courts 
with a voice but no vote, and themselves retained supreme control. 


Indigenous judicature consisted of a broad basis of informal juris- 
diction rendered by village chiefs, leading to the more-formal courts of 
greater political units, often with courts of even more comprehensive 
political structures as supreme instances. 


In spite of the law proclaiming its recognition, indigenous jurisdiction 
was generally crippled : the traditional structure and composition of the 
courts was tampered with ; civil and criminal cases were separated ; the 
penal code and the procedure of Government courts were introduced, 
and when the traditional judges in the courts could no longer manage this 
reformed system, they wearily looked on, while the voteless presidents 
actually judged the cases. 


‘Due order was restored in 1932 by an ordinance, based on principles 
already drafted by Professor Van Vollenhoven in 1908. This remarkable 
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act legalises all sound features of indigenous jurisdiction, at the same time 
raising them to a modern level. 


Conclusions. 


Results of the legislation of 1932 have not yet been published, but 
its future seems hopeful. 


On the future of Government jurisdiction opinions differ. Some 
expect better results after a better adaptation to native conceptions. 
The writer, attributing its failure to the alien character of the institution, 
sees no remedy and advocates the substitution of reformed indigenous 
jurisdiction, where redemption is still possible. 
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PHILOSOPHERS AND ANTHROPOLOGISTS. 


By R. F. A. HOERNLE 


The above title has been chosen for brevity’s sake. ‘‘ Politicat philo-° 
sophers and social anthropologists ’? would have been more appropriate 
to the occasion. For, the occasion is certain remarks about “‘ political 
philosophy ” and “‘ political philosophers ” in African Political Systems. 


In the. Preface to this volume, Professor A. R. Radcliffe-Brewn, 
speaking, if not for all social anthropologists, then at any rate for all who 
regard social anthropology as a “‘ natural science ’’ (p. xi), goes out of his 
way to pour scorn upon unnamed “ philosophers,” because the State, as 
they describe it, is a “‘ fiction,” which ‘‘ does not exist in the phenomenal 
world” (p. xxiii). 

Again, in the Introduction, the editors of the volume, Drs. Fortes 
and Evans-Pritchard, fling the bali back to the Professor by declaring, in 
the name of all the contributors: ‘‘In stating our views we have found 
it best to avoid reference to the writings of political philosophers,” on the 
ground that ‘“‘ we have not found that the theories of political philoso- 
phers have helped usto understand the societies we have studied and we 
consider them of little scientific value ; for their conclusions are seldom 
formulated in terms of observed behaviour or capable of being tested by 
this criterion ’’’? (p. 4). 


Once more, for lack of names and titles, I am puzzled to decide at 
whom, precisely, this charge is aimed. For myself, I should distinguish 
between political science and political philosophy, and regard the present 
volume as an important contribution to political sctence. But the three’ 
critics of ‘‘ political philosophy,” apparently, do not recognise any such 
distinction, though I strongly suspect that Professor Radcliffe-Brown’s 
shafts are aimed at what I, too, would acknowledge to be political philo- 
sophy, whereas the other two critics seem to me to be aiming at political 
scientists, or, at any rate, to be including them indiscriminately under the 
heading of “‘ political philosophy.” 

This distinction between philosophy and science is important, 


because it saves one from the error into which I believe the critics to have 
fallen, viz. the error of rejecting philosophy on the allegation that it is 


1 Published for the International Institute of African Languages and Cultures by 
the Oxford Press, 1940. 
2 See, on this test, p. 405, below. 
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bad science. If they had not thought that the point of view, the problems, 
the methods of political philosphy, properly so called, were the same as 
theirs, why should they find it relevant to complain that they had tried 
political philosophy and found it wanting? If political philosophy is 
not a “natural science,” and does not profess to be one, what point is 
there in the criticism that it is “of little scientific value”? It is the 
critics who are at fault in not understanding the nature of philosophy, 
and in judging it, therefore, as if it tried, and failed, to be a natural science. 


As a philosopher, I think it only natural that they did not find the 
study of political philosophy either necessary or helpful for their purposes. 
But, they reach the right conclusion from the wrong reasons. And, as 
these reasons concern the nature of philosophy, I must claim to be, as a 
philosopher, more competent to judge than any non-philosopher can be, 
even if he is a distinguished social anthropologist. 


The reason why these criticisms of political philosophy deserve 
examination and reply, inspite of their being purely incidental in the 
book as a whole, is, first, that a removal of misunderstanding between 
philosophers and scientists is always desirable on its own account, and, 
secondly, that immature students and non-philosophical readers, 
impressed by the authority of the writers, may be misled into accepting 
the criticisms at their face-value, inspite of the difficulty of determining 
the precise target aimed at. 

* * * * 

Before examining the strictures of the three critics on their merits, 
it deserves to be noticed that the critics differ among themselves concern- 
ing what is wrong with political philosophy. Now, if their accusations 
were cumulative and complementary, such difference might, of course, 
strengthen the force of their attack. But, actually, the charges advanced 
are mutually contradictory, and if there are any political philosophers 
who can be convicted of the one charge, these same thinkers cannot also 
at the same time be guilty of the other. 


The contradiction is briefly this: Professor Radcliffe-Brown, in 
saying that the philosophers’ State is a fiction and that no such thing 
exists in the phenomenal world, i.e., in the word world of our actual 
experience, clearly assumes that philosophers are trying to describe 
correctly the nature of actual states, but holds that they misconceive or 
misunderstand that nature ; that they describe it, falsely, as other than it 
is. Drs. Fortes and Evans-Pritchard, on the other hand, write : ‘‘ Politi- 
cal philosophy has chiefly concerned itself with how men ought to live 
and what form of government they ought to have, rather than with what 
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are their political habits and traditions” (p. 4). In other words, they 
accuse political philosophers, not of misdescribing the nature of actual 
States, but of neglecting this task in favour of constructing imaginary 
ideals. 


A false description of the actual may be a “ fiction,’’ and an ideal 
may be a “‘ fiction,” and both sorts of fictions may be of very little scientific 
value. But, this does not alter the fact that they are different sorts of 
fictions, constructed in different contexts and in the effort to satisfy 
different sorts of interests. For, the fiction which is a false description 
indicates a failure in what is an effort after knowledge and truth. The 
fiction which consists in confronting the actual with an imaginary ideal 
serves an interest of moral evaluation and may supply a programme for 
action to better the actual by reform. 


It is one thing to give a false description of the actual : it is another 
thing to evaluate the actual by an ideal. The same theory cannot do 
both at once. It is conceivable that some political philosophers and their 
theories commit, from the natural-scientist’s point of view, the former, 
and some the latter, fault : but they cannot a// commit both faults at once 
in respect of the same theories. In this sense, the two lines of criticism, 
hurled indiscriminately at political philosphers as such, are mutually 
incompatible. It is a great pity that the critics did not first agree among 
themselves which line of criticism they really intended to press ; or, if 
they intend to press both, then against which philosophers and theories 
they urge the one, and against which the other. Their present diatribes 
against political philosophers at large, whilst offering two distinct caps 
which cannot be fitted to all heads at once, fail to identify the heads which 
each cap is intended to fit. The critics would not, I think, be guilty of 
similarly loose thinking in criticising each other on the ground of their 


common science. 
* * * * 


It so happens, however, that Drs. Fortes and Evans-Pritchard, in 
addition to the above criticism, also join in the charge of misdescription 
of facts against political philosophers : “‘ in so far as political philosophers 
have attempted to understand existing institutions instead of trying to 
justify or undermine them, they have done so in terms of popular 
psychology or of history ” (p. 4.). 


Once more, in the absence of any identifying names, a charge framed 
in such general terms and launched against political philosophers at large, 
as if it fitted any or all of them, is next to impossible to examine or verify. 
My comments on it. therefore, must be equally general. 
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The charge of relying on popular psychology is not further sub- 
stantiated or explained. Hence, we are left vainly guessing alike what 
the-authors mean by “ popular psychology,” or which of the several 
current movements or schools in psychology (e.g., psycho-analysis in 
anyone of its several forms ; behaviourism in anyone of its several forms ; 
Gestalt-psychology ; etc.) they would accept as sufficiently scientific to 
pass muster. For, “‘ popular’’ is, I take it, to be contrasted with 
** scientific.” I can record only my personal conviction that every 
political philosopher of any standing has, when he needed to appeal to 
psychology, done his best to use whatever psychological concepts and 
theories were used by professed psychologists at the time when he was 
framing his own theory. 


The charge against political philosophers of relying on history 
remains extremely puzzling, until the reader realizes from the context 
that it is really an objection against speculating, on inadequate historical 
data, about the “‘origin”’ of the State out of a previous non-political 
condition of human societies, or about the evolution of the modern State 
from primitive political systems themselves only very imperfectly known. 
Unless the critics here mean to refer back as far as the “ state-of-nature ” 
theories of Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, I find it difficult to think of any 
political philosophers of the present-day or the recent past who, except 
perhaps by way of incidental illustration, have shown any interest in the 
origin and evolution of the State. So far as these are genuine and 
answerable problems at all, they belong to political science, not to political 
philosophy which, as I shall try to argue later, is concerned with quite 
different problems. 


Incidentally, it is worth while to draw attention to the striking fact 
that Drs. Fortes and Evans-Pritchard are very far from being in accord 
with Professor Radcliffe-Brown on two points which come up in the 
course of this argument. 


The first concerns interest in origins. The two younger critics 
emphatically decline to speculate about origins: ‘‘ we do not consider 
that the origins of primitive institutions can be discovered, and, there- 
fore, we do not think that it worth while seeking for them” (p. 5). This 
is, they claim, the attitude of all social anthropologists (b.). By this test, 
Professor Radcliffe-Brown is not a social anthropologist, or, at any rate, 
not one of the true scientific variety. For, throughout the Preface, he 
shows himself to be unashamedly interested in orgins. E.g., he criticises 
one of the contributors to the volume (Dr. Wagner) for failing to discern 
in certain practices of the Kavirondo “the embryonic form of criminal 
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law” (p. xv). And constantly he talks of the simple as the precursor of 
the complex, and of the primitive as exhibiting “ rudiments ” (p. xvii) of 
the institutions of more developed societies.} 


Nor is this the only serious difference of opinion between the critics. 
A second one is to be found in their attitudes towards the distinction 
between “‘ States,” i.e., societies with governments, and “stateless 
societies,” i.e., societies without governments. Drs. Fortes and Evans- 
Pritchard insist on the importance of this distinction (p. 5), whereas 
Professor Radcliffe-Brown brushes it aside as depending merely on how 
the word “‘ State’ is defined : “‘ this does not help us, however, to solve 
our problems ”’ (p. xiv)—these problems having to be solved, presumably, 
not by the application to the facts of an arbitrary definition of what is and 
what is not “‘ political,’ but by the construction of a fitting definition by a 
comparative study of factual uniformities and differences, with due 
attention to those “ differences’? which must be interpreted as more 
“rudimentary ”’ and more “‘ developed ”’ forms of the same institutions. 


In both these respects, the critics reveal among themselves a differ- 
ence of methodological outlook and technique which cuts deep into the 
practice of social anthropology as a “‘ science.” 


In short, there are divisions of opinion among the critics, not only 
concerning what is wrong with political philosophy, but also concerning 
what is right in social anthropology as a natural science. 

* * * * 

I turn, next, to Professor Radcliffe-Brown’s charge that the ‘‘ State,” 

as described by political philosophers, is a “‘ fiction.” 


There appear to be four counts in his indictment (p. xxii). Political 
philosophers go wrong in that 


(1) they talk of the State as “‘ being an entity over and above the 
human individuals who make up a society ”’ ; 


(2) they talk of the State as “ sovereign ”’ ; 


1 The reminder is, perhaps, not out of place that the meaning of “ origin’’ is 
ambiguous. In one sense, a developed form of an institution may be said to 
have its origin in a ‘‘rudimentary” or “‘embryonic” form of the same 
institution, the various forms of which, thus, occur historically, and can be 
arranged logically, in a temporal and evolutionary series. In another sense, 
the problem of “origins” calls for solution, not by discovering in some 
rudimentary phenomenon the starting-point of an evolutionary series, but by 
stating the conditions under which a given phenomenon “‘ originates,”’ i.e., 
comes into existence at all. Professor Radcliffe-Brown, clearly, is thinking 
of ‘‘origins’”’ in the former sense; but I find it difficult to decide in which 
sense Drs. Fortes and Evans-Pritchard use the word in the passage quoted in 
the text. 
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(3) they talk of the “‘ will of the State” ; 
(4) they talk of the “‘ power of the State.” 


In general, I judge Professor Radcliffe-Brown to be objecting to 
what is sometimes called the ‘‘ metaphysical ’’ theory of the State. This 
is why I said, above, that his criticism seems to me aimed at political 
philosophy, and not merely at political science. If I am right, he rejects 
the just-quoted language about the State, because it expresses for him 
the view that the State is a supernatural (or, at any rate, non-natural) 
entity, not accessible to ordinary methods of observation and empirical 
investigation, and personified as a mystic something which exists on a 
different plane from the flesh-and-blood individuals composing it and 
which yet somehow enters into their existence and exercises will and 
power over them. 


Actually, as I shall try to show later, even this argument does not 
yet take us to the heart of political philosophy. But, it is none the less 
deserving of examination on its own account, because it reflects a common 
but quite unnecessary misinterpretation of the language used by many 
political philosophers. 


There is a difference, and an important difference, between political 
philosophy and political science, and therefore between the former and 
social anthropology when social anthropology, as in this book, makes 
contributions to political science. But, it is not the difference which 
Professor Radcliffe-Brown believes it to be. This can be shown most 
convincingly by pointing out that his own, presumably “ scientific,” 
statements about the State could, and would, be accepted by every 
political philosopher. ‘To illustrate this, I collect from the Preface the 
following : 


(a) A State is “a collection of individual human beings connected 
by a complex system of relations ’’ (p. xxiii). And so say all of us. 


(b) ‘‘In studying political organization, we have to deal with the 
maintenance or establishment of social order, within a territorial frame- 
work, by the organized exercise of coercive authority, through the use, or 
the possibility of use, of physical force’ (p. xiv). And so say all of us. 


(c) ‘‘ We have to look for a territorial community which is united 
by the rule of law’”’ (p. xviii). And so say all of us. 


(d) ‘‘ The social structure of any society includes some differentia- 
tion of social roles between persons and between classes of persons”? (p. 
xxi). And so say all of us. 
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There is only one passage from which a political philosopher would 
feel obliged to dissent, viz. 


(e) “The political organization of a society is that aspect of the 
total organization which is concerned with the control and regulation of 
the use of physical force ” (p. xxiii). 


But, even this statement is open to objection only because, in its 
exclusive emphasis on physical force and its total omission of all 
reference to social order and rule of law, it represents an undue simplifica- 
tion of Professor Radcliffe-Brown’s own more complete formulae, just 
quoted (a to d, above). That he should end up with just this simplifica- 
tion may betray a theoretical bias in favour of the view that the use, or 
threat, of force constitutes the whole essence of the State. But, I prefer 
to believe, in the light of Professor Radcliffe-Brown’s own previous 
statements, that he does not really wish to divorce force from the ends or 
purposes for which it is used and in the name of which its use is justified. 


Clear agreement on this point is important, because the recognition, 
or common use, of teleological concepts, like social order, rule of law, 
etc., is a link, or point of contact, between political science and political 
philosophy, though the latter pursues the analysis of these concepts in a 
direction in which ‘“‘science”’ neither need, nor can, follow. I want, 
therefore, quite explicitly, here to raise the question whether the procla- 
mation of social anthropology as a “‘ natural science ” is, or is not, meant 
to imply that, like some natural sciences, it eschews the use of teleological 
concepts. For me, at any rate—and, I think, for all the contributors to 
this volume, too—a phrase like “‘ maintenance and establishment of 
social order ’’ expresses a teleological concept : we are all, surely, talking 
of something which human beings strive to maintain or establish because 
they value it and think life better with it than without it. Thus, I repeat, 
social anthropology undeniably uses teleological concepts and cannot do 
without them. Whether its use of them is compatible with its being a 
“‘ natural science”’ is a question which does not trouble me, though it 
ought perhaps to trouble Professor Radcliffe-Brown and his colleagues. 
If, on reflection, they should decide that a natural science may not use 
teleological concepts, I trust they will give up the claim that social anthro- 
pology is a natural science, rather than the use of teleological concepts for 
the description of human behaviour, which only he would deny to be 
purposeful who at all costs wants to save a false theory. 

* % # * 

I pass to the “‘ will” and the “ power” of the State. Concerning 

the latter, Professor Radcliffe-Brown expresses his view as follows: 
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“There is no such thing as the power of the State; there are only, in 
reality, powers of individuals—kings, prime ministers, magistrates, 
policemen, party bosses, and voters” (p. xxiii). No doubt, we are 
intended to construct for ourselves a corresponding assertion concerning 
the “‘ will” of the State : there is no such thing ; there are only the wills 
of individuals. 


Well! Well! Does Professor Radcliffe-Brown really believe that 
any political philosopher ever has denied, or ever would deny, that the 
power and will of the State, of which he talks, are on any given occasion 
exercised by individuals ? What would Professor Radcliffe-Brown say 
if the technique of this sort of criticism were turned against himself by 
my objecting to his frequently-used phrase “‘ public sentiment,” on the 
ground that there is no such thing as the sentiment of the public : there 
are only the sentiments of the several individuals composing the public ? 


In his eagerness to hammer the poor political philosophers Professor 
Radcliffe-Brown has expressed himself very badly. If a sentence like 
the one just quoted occurred in a student’s essay, any political philosopher 
who knows his business would not fail to comment that the “ individuals ” 
who exercise power and will, do so, not as mere individuals, but as officials 
or functionaries, as is, indeed, implied in Professor Radcliffe-Brown’s 
own examples. 


No political philosopher has ever denied that no State exists except 
as an organization of existing human individuals who behave according 
to the roles, parts, offices, functions, powers, rights, duties, privileges, 
etc., which at any given moment attach to each according to his place in 
the “connected system of relations.” Laws not obeyed by actual 
human beings are “‘ dead letters’ ; offices unfilled by officials are non- 
existent ; functions not discharged by functionaries remain unexercised. 
But, though the State, in all the details of its structure, requires to be 
embodied or realized in living human beings, and could not ‘‘ exist in 
the phenomenal world ”’ if all human beings were destroyed, at the same 
time its existence is not limited to the individuals who at any given 
moment compose its citizens and occupy differentiated positions in its 
structure. Individual citizens are born and die : their State, as a historic 
entity, persists and endures. The limits of its life are not the limits of 
the lives of the individuals who compose it here and now. Le roi est 
mort : vive le roi surely expresses correctly the two sides of the truth. 
The king who is dead is one individual ; the king who lives is another. 
But both are kings, i.e., individuals invested with the powers, rights, 
duties of kingship. And these powers, rights, duties are, in a given. 
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monarchy, the same whether exercised by the one or by the other. In 
this sense, therefore, they can, and must, be distinguished from the 
individuals who, at any one moment, exercise them. The student of 
kingship as an element in the political structure of a society must, of 
course, bear in mind that it must always be embodied in an actual king 
who will be an individual human being. But, granted that there must 
always be a king, the student of the function is not interested in the 
numberless individuals who sometime and somewhere have functioned 
as kings.! 


My only excuse for labouring these truisms is that it is necessary in 
order to defend political philosophers against the charge of having ignored 
or denied them, when talking of the power and will of the State. It 
should be obvious now that, in using this language, philosophers are not 
predicating power and will of an entity divorced from any and all actual 
individuals, but that they are trying rather to emphasize that an individual 
who holds an office or exercises a function, thereby acts, not as a mere 
human unit or abstract individual, but as an agent of the State. The 
power he has is not “ his ” as this particular human unit: it is ‘‘ his” as 
holding, for the time being, this office ; he wields the power in the name 
of the State. Similarly, his decision and orders are not “‘ his,” gua being 
this individual and no other, but gua being the present holder of a certain 
office, in accordance with the purpose of which it is his duty to decide 
and will. Thus, in a perfectly intelligible sense, his will and power are 
the State’s will and power, embodied in him as holder of an office which is 
part of the structure of the State. 


There is no need, after all this, to waste time on the interpretation of 
*‘ over and above,” which is only a—perhaps clumsy—way of insisting on 
the distinction between function and functionary, or, better, on the 
distinction within the nature of any human-individual-in-society between 
his being just this human unit and no other (or, alternatively, just a 
specimen 0f a biological species similar to many other specimens), and his 
being the holder, for the time, of a certain position in the social structure 
which is embodied and realized in his actions as functionary. Add the 
reminder that, when he is promoted to another office, or retires from his 


1 To anticipate a possible objection, I add that an individual official’s use, or 
misuse, or failure to use, the powers of an office may have lasting effects on 
the office itself as an element in the structure of the society in question. E.g., 
after the signing of the magna charta the powers of the king in England were 
no longer what they had been before. But for King John’s misuse of the 
powers of the Crown, the changes effected by the magna charta in these 
powers might not have taken place. But, even so, it is not John as an 
individual that matters, but the changes in the nature of English kingship of 
which he was the occasion. 
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present office, or dies, another individual will be appointed in his place, 
and the statement that the office, or the system of offices which is the 
structure of the State, is ‘‘ over and above ” the individuals in whom at 
any time it is realized, can be intelligibly interpreted in this context. 


There is nothing “‘ fictitious,” I submit, in the above interpretation 
of the language used by certain political philosophers, and Professor 
Radcliffe Brown’s criticisms are aimed at bogeys created by misunder- 
standing.? 

cd * * * 

In conclusion, something more still requires to be said on the distinc- 
tion, on which I have repeatedly ventured to insist, between political 
philosophy and political science, and, more especially, on the treatment 
of the teleological concepts without which human behaviour and human 
society cannot be understood. 


I propose to lead up to my main point by quoting from the Jntro- 
duction of Drs. Fortes and Evans-Pritchard a passage which, at once, 
illustrates the employment of teleological concepts and the limits beyond 
which political science, and social anthropology as contributing to political 
science, do not go. Here is the passage : 


“In a politically organized community a particular right, duty, or 
sentiment exists only as an element in a whole body of common, reciprocal, 
and mutually-balancing rights, duties, and sentiments, the body of moral 
and legal norms. Upon the regularity and order with which this whole 
body of interwoven norms is maintained depends the stability and con- 
tinuity of the structure of an African society. On the average, rights 
must be respected, duties performed, the sentiments binding the members 
together upheld, or else the social order would be so insecure that the 
material needs of existence could no longer be satisfied. Productive 
labour would come to a standstill and the society would disintegrate. 
This is the greatest common interest in any African society, and it is this 
interest which the political system, viewed in its entirety, subserves ”’ (p. 
20). 


My first comment is to draw attention to the pervasiveness of the 
teleological language here used : the State, we are told, is a means to the 
satisfaction of interest—in the last resort, the interest in sheer survival by 


1 My only reason for not discussing, here, also the concept of sovereignty is that 
this concept applies not only in the relations of a State as an actual going- 
concern to its individual members, but also in its relations to other States. 
It would, thus, require a discussion much longer and more complicated than 
would be justified—at any rate, if I am right in thinking that what I have 
said above is, in itself, sufficient answer to Professor Radcliffe-Brown’s 
criticisms. 
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the provision of food, shelter, and security against enemies. If the State, 
as the guardian of the social order in general, is not maintained, the 
consequences for its individual members will be most unpleasant ; will 
be, in fact, the last thing in the world they would wish. 


My second comment is that this description in teleological language 
is offered from a detached observer’s point of view, as befits practitioners 
of “‘natural science.” The observers are not members of African 
societies, but outsiders studying them as they might study the structure 
and behaviour of a plant, an animal, ora machine. They might, with the 
same detachment, have studied an ant-heap or a bee-hive, and though, in 
that case, they would probably have had some qualms about using such 
teleological words as “‘ interest,” “‘ right,” “‘duty,”’ and even “‘ sentiment,”’ 
their general formula would surely be to much the same effect, viz. that 
the stability and continuity, nay the very existence, of the heap or the 
hive depends on the various classes of ants or bees performing their several 
functions according to the ‘‘ interwoven norms” of the system, failing 
which the heap or hive will disintegrate and the individual members no 
longer be able to secure food, propagate themselves, or resist their 
enemies.! 


‘ 


What is the point of this comparison? It is meant to lead to my 
third comment which I can best introduce by a quotation from the 
Preface : ‘‘the method of natural science rests always upon the comparison 
of observed phenomena” (p. XI). What, I ask, are the observational 
data, what is the empirical evidence, from which we derive the right to 
describe our phenomena in psychological, moral, legal terms, like interest, 
sentiment, right, duty? It seems to me a very odd kind of “ natural 
science ”’ which can do this. I can think only of two kinds of evidence, 
either or both of which might fill the gap, though whether the result can 
still be called a natural science, I find it hard to say. 


One would be the spoken words, correctly understood, of the 
Africans whose political organizations are being studied: their own 
account of their interests and sentiments ; their own affirmation of rights 
and duties ; in short, their own interpretation of their own political system 
and of their own loyalty to it which maintains its integration and keeps it 
functioning as a going-concern. 


The other would be the investigator’s observation of the State of 
which he is, himself, a member and of his own interests and sentiments, 


eo eS ee eee Eee ee ee 

1} cannot resist the temptation to remark, in passing, that even this description 
of an ant-heap or bee-hive, for all that it avoids all legal, moral, or psycholo- 
gical language, cannot escape acknowledging the teleological character of these 
structures and of the behaviour of their members. 
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rights and duties, as such a member, and then the extrapolation of these 
results in application to the foreign systems which he can observe only as 
an outsider. 


I find it difficult to determine how much, if any, of the first kind of 
evidence the contributors to this volume have gathered and rely on 
Even when one of them, with reference to a certain myth, says: “‘ with 
the myth the subjects of the Kede also accept the system which it is meant 
to guarantee—the overlordship of the Kede” (Nadel, p. 190), it is not 
clear to me whether the subjects of the Kede are themselves the authority 
for this relationship, i.e., whether they have said, in effect, “‘ we obey the 
Kede because we believe so-and-so,’’! or whether the relationship is one 
which the outside observer claims to perceive, but on which the people 
themselves have never reflected. In the same way, it is difficult to make 
out whether there are any African equivalents for such key-concepts as 
interest, sentiment, right, duty, or whether, in fact, a set of concepts 
developed for the description of our own relation to our own State is here 
transferred to African political institutions. 


However this may be, the discussion has brought us to the last and 
decisive point. Let me recall, and emphasize, a phrase quoted just now : 
“the subjects of the Kede accept the system.”’ Is not this ‘‘ acceptance” 
the fundamental problem? It is one thing to describe the functioning 
of a system and to show what part each element in the structure plays, 
taking for granted all the while that the system would not function at all, 
if all those involved in it did not, normally, accept it and do their best to 
make it work : it is another thing to make a problem of the very thing that 
has here been taken for granted, viz. the acceptance of the system, the 
loyalty to it. It is one thing to say that, if a given system of society is not 
maintained as a going-concern (if necessary by the use of punishment), 
then it will disintegrate with disastrous results: it is another thing to 
analyze the attitude of “ acceptance’ without which the system would 
not work ; and, more than this, not merely to analyze it into its de facto 
components, but to examine the value-judgments which it implies. 


Or, to put the same point from a different angle which will, in- 
cidentally permit me to complete my previous argument about the ‘‘ will’ 
of the State: if in every State we can distinguish between, on the one 
side, those who make laws and administer them, who decide policies and 


1 One may occasionally meet Africans in the Union who have been taught to believe 
and say: “It is God's will that we should be the subjects of the White man, 
and not share in his rights and privileges, for are we not the children of Ham, 
and does not the Bible tell us that we must be hewers of wood and drawers 
of water all our lives?” 
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order them to be carried out, and, on the other side, those who obey the 
laws and follow the orders, and if there is will on both sides, then, as an 
effectively-functioning going-concern, the whole State is an expression of 
will, ‘The will of the ruler is incomplete without the will of the subject 
to obey. Where law is the “‘ will of the people,” i.e., where it is made, 
if not directly by them, yet in their name and with their consent, the 
people would be merely stultifying themselves and cancelling their 
declared will, if they did not also willingly obey the laws they have made. 
Obedience is an act of will, even when secured by threats of punishment, 
for the agent normally chooses obedience in preference to punishment. 
Even the habit of obedience, though it takes the act out of the category of 
choice, does not take it out of the category of will. 


Now, the possible motives for obedience, i.e., for that ‘‘ acceptance”’ 
of the established order without which it will disintegrate, are many and 
range from fear of punishment to whole-hearted approval of the system 
and to loyal self-identification with the life which it makes possible for 
its members collectively, and for any one of them in accordance with his 
particular station in the system. 


I submit that, when our reflections on the nature of the State move 
on this plane, we are beyond the plane on which political scence usually 
moves, though it comes nearest to this plane when it touches the subject 
of punishment. And we certainly move clean beyond the plane of 
political science when we take the further step of reminding ourselves 
that, beyond noting the motives, or the mixture of motives, which deter- 
mine, in a given case, the acceptance of the system, there is always the 
possibility of a man putting to himself the fundamental question : Why 
should I obey ? What claim has the State upon my loyalty? In what 
way is my life as a law-abiding citizen better than it would be, if I with- 
held acceptance of the system? This problem—usually called the 
problem of “ political obligation ’’—is the central problem of political 
philosophy as distinct from political scence. It can be answered only in 
terms of judgments of value, and these may cover the whole range of 
human nature, and not merely the satisfaction of its ‘‘ material needs.” 
To treat this problem systematically ; to find, if possible, a rational basis 
for law-abiding citizenship by exhibiting the value of “‘the State” as 
such, i.e., the value of playing one’s part and doing one’s duty in the 
State of which one is a member ; to examine the values and disvalues of 
different types of States ; etc.—these are the issues with which political 
philosophy concern itself. 


* * * * 
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On the view here offered, political philosophy and political science 
are related through both starting from facts of experience, viz. the 
existence of States and the first-hand experience which every member of 
State has of what it means to be a member of a State. But, their theore- 
tical interests diverge. Political science, striving as a natural science, to 
keep to facts, or, at any rate, to the fact-side of complex value-facts, 
studies political systems or organizations whilst taking for granted that 
‘* acceptance ’’ of them by their members without which they would not 
work. Or, if it includes that acceptance explicitly in its range of facts, it 
will at most go on to notice also some of the motives for acceptance, 
treating them, however, as causes, rather than reasons. ‘Thus it leaves 
the field open for an enquiry—surely neither impossible nor illegitimate 
—into what is the value, moral and spiritual, as well as material, of citizen- 
ship or life as member of a State. Such an examination of reasons is as 
necessary and as legitimate as an enquiry into causes, the more so as it is 
essentially the continuation, on the plane of systematic reflection, of 
questionings and doubts which the very experience of citizenship itself 
engenders. It is part of the odd nature of the creature called “‘ man” 
that he wants to have satisfactory reasons for doing what he does: it is 
this want which political philosophy seeks to satisfy for man’s behaviour 
as member of a State. And, whatever the truth or error of particular 
theories propounded by political philosophers may be, there can be no 
doubt concerning the type of theory which alone will satisfy this want, 
viz. a theory which convincingly exhibits the values realized in, and by, 
behaviour as a member of a State, and thus the values of the institutions 
which are maintained by, and exist only through, the behaviour of the 
men and women who live according to these institutional patterns. 


Obviously, then, the problems of political philosophy are not the 
problems of political science. Obviously, too, the theories which political 
philosophers propound in the attempt to solve their problems do not 
help political scientists whose problems lie on a different plane. But, on 
the other hand, the findings of political science are in varying degrees 
relevant, as data, to political philosophy. 


In any case, political philosophy deals with the actual and existent as 
much as does political science. For, its basis is men’s actual experience 
of membership of a State. ‘This being so, no one is competent to accuse 
its theories of propounding “‘ fictions ”’ except he who faces its problems 
and gives a better answer to them than other thinkers have given. Pro- 
fessor Radcliffe-Brown does neither the one nor the other. 
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MAWIHA TEXTS 
By LYNDON HARRIES 


1. Humu Mitema 


Humu Mitema acikaa payambo nyenje Luuma. Andita munu wacika- 
li nakutenda éainu éyamadamli. Acinatenda akatona wanu wanyakwiye 
dinu, watanyananya dikeleo wyato. Wanu datoygodika téacidoni, 
Humu “ ayu anatuhuvya.” Bahi. Liduéa “ alyo éaholoka éanu wehe- 
nile kuTanga kumadeygo. Wauya, Wahena payambo pahumu Mitema, éa- 
hika, éaudya, Inandeyahumuyekwaci? Watalaygudya, Ayoinumene. Wa- 
hena twayikala mulukomo. Humu watéaudya, Mholoka kwaci? Wacido- 
ni, Twoloka kumanga kuTanga, twena kwetu. Watwala wawanyaynanya 
unga, digalapa dimbili, namuwo licacu. Wanu waudya, Humu, tukohidye 
ci? Mitema wacidom, Uka-apa, mwenu mundibanga! Mpalume 
amumanyite? Uka! Wanu wauka kubalaca, tankacaeya kunjuygu, 
walemba lihamba lyakuncema humu Mitema. Humu Muitema wahita. 
Njungu wacidoni, Mwenu hena kwenu, mukayawele. Wanu dahena kwado, 
watongodika hi. Bahi. 


Mitema kutupoka unga wetu utupatiye tucene kuma ga. Bahi. 
WahenakuMwambe. KuMwambe kutteleiyandeyaconga. Wahena tayinjila 
mwaconga, nyande, wahaula wacidoni, nande yaconga, kuLuuma kudele 
Humu Mitema,mpalume mwene cilambo, apokanga éanu dinu wyawo, waka- 
kohi dye cinu. Hwetu anditupoka unga wetu, digalapa dimbili, na licacu 
limo. Wamaliya kulondodya, dauya éahena kwato, waliyawalela. Bahi. 
Mena tandikacalya muconga. Bahi. 


Madutia madili matatu Humu Mitema watwala nkanda wawala, 
namuwo nkowa wawala, naceyulu wawala, watwala thuti namuwo imbedu, 
wauka kukulumbata, wakodya dinyati, wombela inyati yumo, wamwona 
nyati wakalipa, wamulukiya, watuluyjula muluzéawo. Humu wakela muha, 
wantila nyati. Inyati walipiha pacitiygi. Wanu dbadili éadele palitanda, 
dacthaka dihomba. Putapikene inyati tkalipa waleka dihomba palitanda, 
wahena koko puwéacikumbukila wacicidoni, Inyati indihwa. Kumbe, 
tkahwile. 
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[Texts to supplement “‘ An Outline of MaWiha Grammar,” which 
was published in Bantu Studies, Vol. xiv, No. 2, June 1940.] 


1. The Chief Mitema 


The Chief Mitema lived on the banks of the Ruvuma across the 
river: he was a fierce man and did sinful things. He used, if he saw 
people who carried things, to rob them of their goods. People were 
troubled, and were saying, ‘‘ This Chief troubles us.” Enough. On 
this day, people came who had gone to Tanga to work. They returned 
and went across the river to the Chief Mitema’s. They arrived and 
asked, ‘‘ Which is the Chief’s house ?”’ (A man)showed them. ‘That 
big one!’ And they went and sat at the side of the house. The Chief 
asked them, ‘‘ Where are you from?’ And they said, ‘‘ We have come 
from the coast at Tanga, and we are going home.” He took them and 
robbed them of their gun-powder, two bottles and atin box. The people 
asked, ‘‘ Chief, what have we done wrong ?”’ Mitema said, “ Get out of 
here, you fools. Don’t you know the paramount chief? Go away!” 
And the people went to the Court and accused him to the European, who 
wrote a letter to call the Chief Mitema. The Chief refused (to reply). 
The European said, ‘“‘ You go home and say nothing.” The people went 
home, and were troubled greatly. Enough. 


‘‘ Mitema has stolen our gun-powder which we ourselves obtained 
at the coast.’””’ Enough. And they went to Mwambe. At Mwambe 
there was a grave-house. They went and entered in to the grave, a 
house, and they spoke and said, ‘‘ House of the grave, at the Ruvuma 
there is a chief, Mitema, paramount chief of the country, who robs harm- 
less people of their things. He robbed us of our gun-powder, two bottles 
and a tin box.” They stopped preaching and returned, and went home, 
and they kept silence. Enough. Therefore they accused him at the 
grave. Enough. 

After two or three days, the Chief Mitema took a belt and wore it, 
and a certain charm and wore it, affd a hat and wore it, and he took a gun 
and an axe, and set out to hunt, and he met buffalo, and shot one buffalo, 
and hit a fierce buffalo ; (the animal) rushed at him, and wounded his 
side. The Chief climbed high, and the buffalo ran away. The buffalo 
hid himself in the bush. Two men who were there at a lake catching 
fish, when they heard the fierce buffalo, left the fish at the lake, and went 
there. When thinking it over, they said, ‘‘ A buffalo has died.” Lo, it 
had not died. 
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Bahi. Wahika, éaykodya Mitema akwedile muha mutela, wamudya, 
Humu, kukwe muha daci? Mitema wacidoni, Inyati icilembela kungubyaa. 
Bahi. Adala éanu déadili cacidoni, Culuka. Waculuka. Wanu déa- 
wili wacidoni, Daci? Tuuke kukaya. Humu Mitema wacidoni, Mene. 
Wamwahaulila munu yumo, Wako, twala ihuti, unyakule, nayngu yngupa 
upinde. Tunondole inyati. Munu watili wacidon, Wako Humu nyati 
tunneke. Wahita, Aygutamwa, tuke tunondole. Wahena padyokadyoko, 
wankodya nyati ilipihidye. Inyati yuluka, immula Humu Mitema, wapela. 


Wanu dadili hauya datukuta tahena kukaya natbahaulila dene. 
Mitema. Tuke mukannole humu wenu, indimmulala nyati. Wahena 
kumi, danu kumi, damona mhwiyu. Andipela humu. Andipela. Wa- 
nyakula, wahena-nawo kukaya, tantuma munu hena kuBoma, kamwahau- 
lile njungu, kacidoni, Humu Mitema apali, andipela. Wahena, wamwa- 
haulila nju gu, wacidoni, Hena, mukonyanhe, mukamule yunji Culutani 
Humu Mitema. Wauya, taida kukaya, ¢ammika mucoyga, dankamula 
Mitema wahambi. Walala madutta matatu, ndyawe wakamuliwa nantumi, 
nanahe wammamena ananekelele kulema napadikidiki. Wahwa huti 
mawelele. Baht. 


Panombela paMitema ambi atawala Mitema wahambi. Humu 
Mitema andita munu wayawuli, heka andihwa kwahuuka watanu. Wa- 
fulahi wanu téohe, huti madalele. 


2. Mkoyo waCulutano naCuigula 


Culutano andimmeleka mwanawe binti Culutano, namunda andilima 
wadimuule. Putacida talume nanyuwa. Culutano, mwanawo tunnombe. 
Culutano acicidoni, Hena mukahakile imepo dinatemekange dimuule. Baht. 
Wanemba watatakela. Waida Cuigula, wacidoni, Naygu, mwanawo 
kungunowela kunnomba, Culutano wacidoni, Nangu anguite cinu, ukan- 
nota kunnomba, nnombe, mpembe ukahakile imepo munda, dimuule dinate- 
mekange. Cuygula wahena nahakila, dimuule ditemekanga. 


Cungula wammulala cuni, lina lyake inaynga, wancema ndyawe binti 
Culutano, Ida, utwale yayga, ukamwihe tatako anteleke. Akanteleka, 
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And so. They reached (the place), and found Mitema, who had | 
climbed up a tree. And they asked him, “‘ Chief, why do you climb up. 
there ?”” Mitema answered, ‘‘ The buffalo wants to kill me.”’ Enough. 
Those two men said, ‘‘ Come down.” He came down. The two men 
said, ‘‘ And now what? Let’s go home.” The Chief Mitema replied, 
“No.” And he said to one man, “‘ You, take the gun, carry it, and give 
me the spear. Let us follow the buffalo.’’ The second man said, “Look 
here, (lit. you), Chief, let us leave the buffalo.”’ He refused, ‘‘ I don’t 
want to. Let us go and follow him.” They went a little way, and met 
the buffalo who had hid himself. The buffalo rushed and killed the 
Chief Mitema, and he died. 


The two men returned, they ran, and went to the village, and told 
the people, “‘ Mitema, let us go and look at your chief, a buffalo has killed 
him.” And there went ten (of them), ten men, and they saw that it was 
so. ‘‘ The Chief has died. He has died.’’ And they carried him, and 
brought him (lit. went with him) to the village, and they sent a man to go 
to the Boma, to tell the European, saying, ‘‘ The Chief Mitema is no more, 
he has died.”” And (the man) went, and told the European, and he (the 
European) replied, ‘“‘ Go and choose, and lay hold of another Paramount 
Chief Mitema.” And the people returned, (from carrying the Chief), 
and came to the village, and they placed him in a grave, and laid hold of 
the new Mitema. After three days, they seized the widow and a lion, 
and he ate her up leaving not a scrap of her at all. They died both of 
them together (i.e. the Chief and his wife). That’s all. 


Across the river at Mitema’s now a new Mitema reigns. The 
Chief Mitema was a viclent man, but he died on account of the people’s 
trouble. And they rejoiced, —all the pecple were pleased. 


2. The Story of the Paramount Chief and Brer Rabbit 


A Paramount Chief bore a girl child, and he cultivated a field of 
millet. When men came to betroth her, “‘ Sultano (Paramount Chief),”’ 
they said, ‘‘ Let us marry your daughter.’”’ Sultano used to say, ‘“‘ Go 
and drive away the wind, lest the millet be broken down.” Enough. 
The youths failed. Came Brer Rabbit, saying, ‘“‘ To marry your daughter 
pleases me.’’ Sultano said, “‘ As for me, I have no objection : if you want 
to marry her, marry her: you must drive away the wind from the field, 
lest the millet be broken down.” Brer Rabbit went to drive it away. 
And the millet broke down. 


Brer Rabbit killed a bird, called ing’anga (guinea-fowl), and he called 
his wife, Sultano’s daughter (and said), “‘ Come, carry the guinea-fowl, 
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inyama amemene, ncemba ayanikile mulutani, uyume. Naygu nikauya 
kumadengo ngulye wali, inyama analekelele. Binti Culutano wahena 
kwatatake. Atata, mkweo atedoni, Twaa nyama kamupe tatako ateleke, 
ncemba ayantkile, nikauya yngulye wali. Culutano watwala yayga wakupu- 
langa, wamwiha ndyawe, wateleka, wamemene, watwala ncemba, wamupa 
mwanawe, walinga kuyanikila ncemba, mene kuyanikilika. 


Culutano wancema mwanawe binti Culutano, waida, wamwahaulila 
kucidoni, Akaida ntwawo, nundu anahene kumawelu, andipawa malode 
padyokadyoko. Culutano womba dikuti, wanu dohe waida ltyamba. 
Wantuma mwana, Hena ukannole namuwo. Mwana wahena. Namu, 
anacema atata. Cungula watwaa wakwela bicikela, wahena kwaCulutano, 
winjila mcitala. Culutano wawaudya twanu tohe, Mwenu mwandimona 
munu wayanikila ncemba? Wanu wtohe tacidoni, Mene. Culutano 
wacidom, Mudye Cungula, andimmulaa ynayga, kuncemela ndyawe, kuct- 
doni, Kamwihe tatako ayanikile ncemba, nikauya, ygulye wali. Wanu 
wamudya, Cungula, mwatongola mkweo mhwiyu? Cungula waittkila, 
Elo, nanangu namudya mwenu. Mundimona munu wahakila imepo inate- 
mekayge dimuule? Wanu tohe tamudya Culutano, Daci, mwahaula 
nkweo mhwiyu? Unditenda ahakile imepo? Culutano waittikila, Elo. 
Wancema Cungula, wacidoni, Wako Cungula, ida, wikale pacitenu paka- 
dela. Cuyngula waida wikala pacitenu pakadela. Culutano watkala. 
Bahi. Culutano wacidoni, Mwenu macilambo ‘ci, ambi humu hwenu 
Cupgula, niCuygula wacilambo ” ci alembelakumuhukumu mwenu, nangu 
ynguwbe nanolo wapakaya. Bahi. Cungula watawala cilambo cohe cida 
cake. 


Mkoyo waCungula naCulutano naMwanawe 


3. Mwah naNyoke naTatake naNtwawe 


Anyoke ateleka wali, kumwiha ntwawe alye weka. Muwali wacidoni, 
Ayala, nkweo kumwima uwali? Anyoke wacidoni, Ude kwaci wali wene 2 
Tatake wauma-nawo wali yande, wika-nawo pannaygo, wacidoni, Mwali, 
ntwao abe kwaci? Anyoke wacidoni, Akulaa. Mwali wayayula atata, 
-Ayala kulambila. Awe nyande, andilala. Wantuma mwanawe, Kannole 
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and give it to your father that he may cook it. If he cooks the meat, let 
him eat it, but let him dry the gravy on a skewer, let it dry. And when I 
return from work, let me eat ugali or porridge, let no meat be left.” 
Sultano’s daughter went to her father, (and said), ‘‘ Father, your son-in- 
law said, Take the meat and give it to your iather to cook, let the gravy 
dry ; when I return let me eat ugali.”” Sultano took the guinea-iowl, and 
dressed it, and gave it to his wife, ana she cooked it, and he ate it ; and he 
took the gravy and gave it to his son, who tried to dry the gravy (on a 
skewer), but could not do so. 


Sultano called his daughter, and she came. Sultano spoke to her, 
saying, ““ When your husband comes, don’t let him go into the field 
tomorrow. There are a few words.’ Sultano beat a drum, and all the 
‘ people came in the morning. He sent his son, (saying) ‘‘ Go and look 
for your brother-in-law.” And he went. “ Brother-in-law, father 
calls you.” Brer Rabbit took a bicycle and rode it, and went to Sultano 
and entered the talking-place. Sultano asked all the people, “‘ Have you 
ever seen a man drying gravy (on a skewer)?’ And all the people 
answered, ‘“‘ No.”’ Sultano said, ‘“‘ Ask Brer Rabbit. He killed a 
guinea-fowl, and called his wife, saying, ‘Take it to your father and let him 
dry the gravy (on a skewer), when I return let me eat ugali (porridge).”’ 
And the people asked, ‘‘ Brer Rabbit, did you really speak thus to your 
father-in-law?” Brer Rabbit replied, “‘ Yes, and I will ask you some- 
thing. Have you ever seen a man drive away the wind lest the millet be 
broken down?” All the people asked Sultano, “‘ Did you really say so 
to your son-in-law ? Did you do so, that he might drive away the wind?” 
Sultano answered, ‘“‘ Yes.’’ And he called Brer Rabbit, and said, ‘‘ You, 
Brer Rabbit, come, sit in this easy-chair (of honour). Brer Rabbit 
came, and sat in the easy-chair. Sultano sat beneath. Enough. Sultano 
said, ‘‘ You people of this country, from now on your chief is Brer Rabbit, 
and Brer Rabbit will judge you people of this country ; as for me, let me 
be just an elder of the village.’”’ Enough. Brer Rabbit ruled the whole 
country which became his. 


The story of Brer Rabbit and the Paramount Chief and his daughter. 


3. The Girl, and Her Mother and Father and Husband 


Her mother cooked rice and gave it to her husband to eat by himself. 
The girl said, “Mother, you will deprive your son-in-law?” Her 
mother said, ‘‘ Where is the porridge itself ?”’ Her father went outside 
the house with it (his porridge), and sat with it by the door, and he said, 
‘My daughter, where is your husband ?’’ Her mother answered, “ He 
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namuwo. Wahena. Namu, tuke ukalye wali. Nnemba wahita, Hena 
mukalye, atata atedoni, Hena mukalye. Nnemba wahita. Ti atake 
wantuma mwali, Kannole umwene. Wahena. Ntwaygu, uwali witila ci? 
Wacidoni, Catongwele anyoko. Waudya tatake, Anyoko atoygwele ci? 
Mwali wayanula, Ayala atedoni, Wali wene ube kwaci? Baht. 


Tatake wacapola ihomba, wamwiha. Twala ihomba, ukatelekele 
ndambala. Watwala thomba namuwo magaga, watipula, wateleka, wanta- 
katuha ntwawe. Ndambalaawu ulye ! thomba andikwtha atata. Nnemba 
wayanula, Mwenu nangu mungutenda wakulya ndambala? Hena, mukalye 
nanyoko natatako. Naygu nauka kwetu. Bahi. Watwala icati, wawala, 
wauma yande, wauka kwawo kwanyoke. Walekana, 


Mkono wamwali nanyoke natatake nantwawe. 


4. Cungula namuwo Inondo naMwali Nanyoke 


Andipawa munu mwali akacilomba, acinatwahita. Tatake nanyoke 
wacinaneha. Kuneha kwawo, andipawa inyama yacilembela wapate 
wamemene. Warde wakanakwona inyama yene, lina lyake Inondo. Inondo 
yene yatwe muntela ukumene cana. Bahi. Pacitenda akaida nnume 
kukunyuwa. Tatake nanyoke wacido, Hena mukammulaye yondo. Bahi. 
Wauka, wahika  pantela, kulolaa mahe. Aa! Nahululaa? 
Bahi. Wauka kwawo, waida Cungula. Tatake nanyoke wacidoni, 
Cuygula, hena ukammulaye inondo muntela’mmo. Bahi. Cungula wahena 
kunnola, waheka, Aa-haa ! cinu cindiyuma tu! Bahi. Cungula kukumbu- 
kila kutende dact. Wauka kwanakuluwe nanyoke, wacidoni, Anakulu, 
ygupa imbudi. Nakuluwe wahinga imbudi naynatanga wamwiha. Cu- 
yngula wamwahaulila, Anyoke, ngutelekeya wali. Wateleka, watwala 
imbudi nayatanga na wali, wauka mhwina mtela, wamungangila mbudi 
nayatbanga. Watwala wali wammikiya mbudi, watema mahamba wammi- 
kiya natanga. 
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is over there!”’ The girl replied, ‘‘ Father, mother is lying. He is in 


the house, asleep.”’ And he sent his son, ‘“‘ Look for your brother-in- 
law.” Hewent. ‘“ Brother-in-law, let’s go so that you may eat porridge.” 


The youth refused. (The son said), ‘“‘ Go and eat. Father said, Go and 
eat.” But the youth refused. The father sent his daughter, ‘“‘ Look at 
him yourself.” She went. ‘““My husband, why do you refuse the 
porridge ?”” And he said, “It is what your mother said.” The girl 
returned and said to her father, ‘‘ My husband said, It is what your 
mother said.” Her father asked, “‘ What did your mother say ?”’ The 
girl answered, “‘ Mother said, Where is the porridge itself?’ Enough. 


Her father cut up a fish and gave it to her. ‘“‘ Take the fish (for a 
relish), and cook some cassava-porridge for him.”’ She took the fish and 
some pieces of cassava, and pounded them and cooked them, and roused 
her husband. “‘ Eat this cassava-porridge, the fish father has given you.” 
The youth replied, “‘ Are you making me eat cassava-porridge ? (i.e. Do 
you think that you can do this to me, just giving me porridge to eat ?) 
Go away, eat it with your father and mother. As for me, I shall return 
home.” Enough. He took a shirt, and wore it, and left the house, and 
returned to his home to his mother’s. And they separated (i.e. he and 
his wife). 


The story of the girl, her mother and father and husband. 


4. Brer Rabbit and the Water-Lizard and the Girl and her Mother 


There was once a girl who was not betrothed,—she was refusing 
men. Her father and her mother were forbidding her (to marry). (The 
cause of) their refusal (was this),—there was an animal which they wanted 
for eating. They had not yet seen the animal itself, which was called 
Ing’ ondo (water-lizard). Ing’ondo itself was up a very big tree. Enough. 
It came to pass that whenever a man came to sue for the daughter in 
marriage, her father and her mother said, “Go and kill Ing’ondo.” 
Enough. He would go (lit. he went), and arrive at the tree, and look at it. 
“ Aaaa! How can 1?” He would return home (lit. he went home), 
and then Brer Rabbit came. The girl’s father and mother said, “‘ Brer 
Rabbit, go, and kill Img’ondo up in the tree.” Enough. Brer Rabbit 
went to look, and he laughed, ‘“* Ah-haa, here’s a go (Swahili, mambo leo 
hapa, lit. a thing has happened surely)!” Enough. Brer Rabbit con- 
sidered what to do. He went to his maternal uncle, and said, “‘ Uncle, 
give me a goat.” His uncle tied up a goat with a dog and gave it to him. 
Brer Rabbit said, ‘‘ Mother, cook ugali or porridge for me.”” And she 
cooked it. And he took the goat and the dog and the porridge, and went 
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Inondo wacidoni, Cuygula, kuci matendeya watalo. Cuygula kupu- 
ndthaynga kwengaledya wali kwawele imbudi, mahamba kumupa yadbayga. 
Inondo wamalala nduu. Naculuka ynguhene popopahi, nikamwahaulile. 
Waculuka. Akanata kwahaulila, Cuygula watwaa mbedu, wankapa 
ynondo, wahwa. 


Cungula watwala wali, wamwiha yawanga, watwala mahamba wa- 
mwiha imbudi. Walya. Watwala imbudi nayatbayga, wahena-nawo 
kwanakuluwe. Nakuluwe waudya, Wako Cuygula, mene imbudi unawiya- 
nawo? Cungula wacidoni, Anakula, lolohedya, nampaata nkoygwe 
wambone. Wauka watwala yondo wake, wahena-nawo kwamkwewe 
nkongwe. Pawene inondo, kunowela huti, nantwawe wantwala mwana 
wawo, wamupa Cungula, wahena kwanakuluwe. Nakuluwe Cungula 
nanyoke Cungula kuwanowela canacana. Baht. 


Mkono waCungula naMwal naTatake naNyoke. 


5. KuNamitema 


KuNamitema tundiyona cakuyoha. Mvwedi’ula andipela munu, nanolo, 
lina lyake Nabuba. Andikumbila walwa, wahambalwa. Bahi. Wataka- 
tuka wahena kulihi, wapwamwa imwedo, wauya, waida nikala pagolt, 
watandikanga kutetemela, wayangukila pagoli, wapela. 


Wanu takayganayga mwakutendela. Bahi. 


Wanyakula, tahena-nawo kwatto, tannolela mpaka cilo, mpaka 
liyamba Mene kupumula. Baht. 


Wahimba lipondo wancika. KuNamitema namwaka walwa undinyata. 


6. Lideya naNyamba naLunindi 


Kavéili andipawa cuni lina lyake Lideya, namuwo Nyamba, namuwo 
Lunindi, Lideya kutaweleka tana take tawili muntela. Lunindi 
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under the tree, and let loose the goat and the dog, and took the porridge, 


placed it for the goat, and he broke off some leaves and placed them for 
the dog. 


Ing’ ondo said, “‘ Brer Rabbit, concerning what you are doing to your 
friends, (i.e., look here, it is not right, what you are doing to the goat and 
the dog) the dog should have the porridge and the goat the leaves.” 
Brer Rabbit more diligently added rice where the goat was, and gave the 
leaves to the dog. Ing’ondo kept quiet. (Then he said), ‘“ I will descend, 
so that I may go down just there and tell him.” He descended. Before 
he had told him, Brer Rabbit took an axe, and hit Ing’ondo, and he died. 


Brer Rabbit took the porridge, and gave it to the dog, and he took 
the leaves and gave them to the goat. And they ate. And he took the 
goat and the dog, and went with them to his uncle. His uncle asked, 
“You, Brer Rabbit, why do you come back with the goat?” Brer 
Rabbit said, ‘‘ Master, you wait! I shall get a fine bride.” So he went, 
and took his Jmg’ondo, and went with it to his bride’s mother. When she 
saw Ing’ ondo, she rejoiced completely, and her husband took their daughter 
and gave her to Brer Rabbit, who went then to his uncle. Brer Rabbit’s 
uncle and mother were very, very pleased. Enough. 


The story of Brer Rabbit and the girl and her father and mother. 


5. At Namitema 


At Namitema. We have seen an awesome thing. This month a 
man died, an elder, called Nabuba. He drank native-beer, and got 
drunk. Enough. And he awoke, and went to the side of the house (the 
eaves), and relieved himself, and he came back, he came and rested on a 


bed, and began to shiver and fell off the bed and died. 
The people were dazed about what to do. Enough. 


They carried him, and went with him to his home, and they watched 
him until the evening, until the morning. There was no breathing. 
Enough. 


They dug a grave, and buried him. At Namitema. This year the 
beer is bad. 


6. The Pigeon and the Wild-cat and the Brown Mangouste 


Once upon a time there was a bird, whose name was Lideya (a 
pigeon), and a certain wild-cat and a mangouste. Lideya bore her two 
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wacidoni, Bahi, Lideya, ygwiha mwanawo. Wamwimwana. Waida 
Nyamba, wacido, Lideya, ngwiha mwanawo. Wacidon, Angutamwa. 


Nyamba wakwela muha, wacido, ngupa mwanawo. Lideya wahita. 
Ukangwihe mwanawo, nakubyaa, Lideya wayopa, wantwaa mwana 
wamwiha. Lunindi walapa. Lideya, ucingwimwana ci mwanawo? Mene 
Nyamba undimwiha? Nangu unguwene ci? U gona popo punikakwela 
muha. 


Lidzya wacidont, Munayngwonela. Bahi. 


Wapukana, wauka kwamanyite mwene. Wapukana. Imbodi imene 
kupawa. Kavwili mkoyno waLidcya namuwo Nyamba, namuwo Lunindi, 


7. Mkono waMwikumba 


Mkono waMwikumba namuws Nakuta. Wandipangana imbodi, 
nikucidoni, Tuke kumaynga, tukalole imayga. Nakuta wacidoni, Tuci daci 
pakuhena? Muwikumba wacidom, Ungunyakuwe nangu, tuhene, tukahike 
kumanga. Putunawuya ako, nikunyakuwe wako. Nakuta watwala, 
wanvakuwa kunyuma, wahena. 


Pudakomnwee pakati, wamudya nakuta, Chinyak2iye camani? Bahi 
wacidoni, Tumbyana uholweke kunanditt. Waudiwa dimindi dyohe, lilowe 
lyake limo, Tumbyana uholweke kunanditt. 


Wahika kumanga, walala maduwa matatu, ncece, mhwanu. Nakuta 
wacidoni, Mwikumba, yguweleka nimuyo, tuke kwetu. Wammeleka. 
Wauya, waida pakati, wanu wamudya mwikumba, Cinyakwiye camani ? 
Mwikumba wacidoni, Ce: ! Haa-haa ! Woo-ee !_ Manyolaynganyslonga aku- 
Luuma amalilaynga dihomba, alidopidawo. Muitawyadihomba, hyaa-hyaa! 


Nakuta waudya, Muikumba, menz naygu ndikunyakuwa? Mene 
anacikutambuliya wakoko wamwilanga wamalilanga dinyedi ? 


Bali. Imbodi thila éapukana, nakuta indila yake. 
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children in a tree. The mangouste said, ‘‘ Now then, Lideya, give me 
your child.” And she deprived him of it. Then came the Wild-cat, 
and said, ‘‘ Lideya, give me your child.” And she said, ‘‘ I don’t want 
to.” 


The Wild-cat climbed up high. ‘‘ Give me your child.” Lideya 
refused. “If you do not give me your child, I shall kill you.” Lideya 
was frightened, and took a child and gave it to him. The mangouste 
was very sorry. ‘‘ Lideya, why do you deprive me of your child ? Why 
did you give it to the Wild-cat ? What did you see in me (that I should 
be deprived) ? You see me down here below that I do not climb up high.”’ 


Lideya said, ‘ You are worrying me.” Enough. 


They separated, and the mangouste went to a place that he knew of 
himself (Swahili, ahkojua mwenyewe). And they separated. The 
friendship, therefore, came to an end. Again the story of the Pigeon 
and a certain Wild-cat, and a certain mangouste. 


7. The Story of the Buzzard 


The story of the Buzzard and the Crane. They made a friendship, 
and said, “‘ Let’s go to the coast, to see the coast.”” The Crane said, 
‘* What shall we do about going?” The Buzzard said, ‘‘ You carry me, 
let us go and reach the coast. When we return here, let me carry you.” 
The Crane took him and carried him on his back, and they went. When 
they reached half-way, (people) asked the Crane, ‘‘ What are you carrying?” 
And so he replied, ‘‘ Respect is due to manditi (i.e. the noise that the 
Buzzard is supposed to make,—you should respect the Buzzard).”” He 
was asked many times; his answer was alwavs the same, “ Respect is due 
to nanditi.” 


They arrived at the coast, and slept there three, four, five days. The 
Crane said, ‘‘ Buzzard, carry me your friend, let’s go home.’”’ And he 
carried him. And they returned, and reached half-way, and people 
asked the Buzzard, “‘ What are you carrying ?’’ The Buzzard replied, 
‘“* Chee! Haa-haa ! Woo-ee ! Those long things on the Ruvuma who eat 
fish, and very heavy he is too. Bones of a fish, hyaa-hyaaa !” 


The Crane asked, ‘‘ Buzzard, why, did I not carry you? I didn’t 
describe you as (one of those) insects of the wilderness who eat snails.” 


Enough. The friendship came to an end, and they parted, the 
crane (going) his own way. 
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8. Nnemba naMkongwe 


Nnemba anditaynganana naykoygwe nndila. Nnemba wanyuwa yko- 
ngwe lindyoka, wamwimana. Nnemba wayawela, wauka mucu. Mko- 
newe waiyala panyuma, cilwele cinkodya, wahena mucu, wankodya atkele, 
wacidoni, Mwanangu, ngutula. Wahita, Angutamwa. Wako auvele 
ayala. Udée ayala, ukandingwimana lindyoka wako? Auzele ayala, 
umunu tu. Ute ayala, ukandingwiha lindyoka. Ambi ctkokodidye 
cilwelwe, pucidoni, Mwanangu. 


Mhkongwe wacidoni, Conde! Mwanangu, ygunyakuliya njigo wangu. 
Nnemba wanyanula, Ungupa dicendi daci? Dkoygwe wacidoni, Nakupa 
makumi matatu dicendi. Nnemba anamanye kucit nkawaygu. Wahena. 


Ntwawe wamudya, Ndyangu, ayu nduku lwangu, utwete paci? Dko- 
ngwe wayanula, Nitwete pakati. Nnemba wayanula, Anakulu, ayudyawo ? 
Nakuluwe wacidon, Elo, ndyangu. Nnemba walondodya malotwe wohe, 
Ndyawo andingwimana mandyoka, nakungutongoleya malowe akunyata. 
Nakuluwe wankalipiya ndyawe, walembela kumkoma, watwala dihela 
nanuku, wamuiha ndukuluwe. 


9. Imbudi nalidingi 


Imbudi andihocela mumhwitu, waykodya litinji. Litinji pamwene 
mbudi wakumbukila muntima mwake, Ayu inyama nimmemene. Mbudi 
pamwene wakumbukila wacidom, Wako liwinji leka, nguwine ungulole. 
Lidinji witikiya, Wina nikulole. Mbudi wadéina namene kucumbakucumba, 
waimba, thanu wapikana twahena kokokumhwitu. Liwinji patbawene wanu 
watukuta, wanu wantwala mbudi wauka-nawo kukaya. 


10. Inondo namuwo Naliyu 


Inondo namuwo naliyu wandilaygana nndila. Bahi pacuka yondo 
kucidont, Wako naliyu aunahulula kuhena, bahi, aupata cinu. Bahi, 
naliyu wanneka nyuma, nondo wahena mucu, pakuhena wapeya, Napata 
nelo, napata nelo. Wahika pudayahite danu dicilingi, wapunda. Bahi. 
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8. The Youth and the Woman 


A youth met with a woman in the road. The lad begged some 
cassava, and the woman deprived him of it. The youth kept silence, and 
went his way on in front. The woman remained behind, and illness met 
her, so she went on ahead, and met (the boy) sitting down, and she said, 
““ My dear, take off my load for me.” He refused. ‘I don’t want to! 
You are not my mother : if you were my mother, would you have deprived 
me of the cassava? You are not my mother, you are a person only ! 
Were you my mother, you would have given me the cassava. Now an 
illness has come to you, you say, ‘ My dear.’ ” 


The woman said, ‘‘ Please ! My dear, carry my load for me.’’ The 
youth replied, “‘ How many cents will you give me ?”” The woman said, 
“*T will give you thirty cents.’’ The boy did not know that she was his 
grandmother. And they went. 


Her husband asked her, ‘‘ My wife, this my grandson, where did you 
meet him?” ‘The woman replied, ‘“‘ I met him half-way.” The youth 
said, ‘‘ Master, this one, is she your wife ?”’ His elder said, ‘‘ Yes, my 
wife.” The youth had many words, “‘ Your wife deprived me of cassava, 
and spoke bad words to me.”’ His elder rebuked his wife, and wanted to 
beat her, and he took some cents and a chicken and gave them to his 
grandson. 


9. The Goat and the Wild-dog 


A goat was lost in the forest, and he met a wild-dog. When the 
wild-dog saw the goat he considered within himself, “‘ May I eat this 
animal.”’ The goat, when he saw the wild-dog, considered, and said, 
“You, wild-dog, let alone, let me dance, and you watch me.” The 
wild-dog replied, ‘‘ Dance, that I may watch you.” And so the goat 
danced with gusto, and jumped about, and sang. People heard and went 
thither to the forest. When the wild-dog saw the people he ran away. 
And the people took the goat and went with it to the village. 


10. The Water-lizard and a certain Chameleon 


A water-lizard and a certain chameleon accompanied one another in 
the way. Well, when he was setting out, the lizard said, “‘ You, Chame- 
leon, you can’t walk (properly), so you’ll get nothing.” Well, he left the 
chameleon behind, the lizard went on before, going very quickly, “I 
shall get something to-day, I shall get something to-day.” He arrived at 
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Naliyu wahena cana, Kupata, kupaata, kwali, kwaali, napata, kwali, 
nundu, kwali, nelo, kwali. Wanyanyula ykono, watbika putbayahite banu 
dicilingi, walokota, wahena canacana. Lidua’alyo watayanana namuye 
nondo. Naliyu wamudya, Wako yondo, upatile ci? Inondo wapindikula, 
kuci wako wapatile ci? Naliyu wacidoni, Nangu pano nikacthulula, 
nandilokota dicilingi makumi matili ! 


Bahi nondo watéana ndihoni. Naliyu namuwo nondo. 


11. Walemba naWitowa 


Walemba wahena kukwadela palitanda, éalokota mayayga, tayela 
mmedi. Witowa wahwa. Citowa yumo andileygelela kutiapunda tatbate, 
wahumya muuti, watona walemba wayela mayanga, wacidoni, Mahenga 
nantumbyayga. Kwawela kwenu kuhwa kwetu. 


12. Dguluwe naCimulimuli naLidimu naNakatatambwe 


Lidimu anditaweleka wana wake watatu. Waida yguluwe wannomba 
nguluwe wacidon, Lidimu, nangu, andipawa mwanetu wakulima cana, 
ngucinalota aide annombe yunji mwanawo. Lidimu wahita. Angutamwa. 
Leka aide yunjt annombe. 


Waida nakatatambwe, wannomba. Nakatatambwe wacidoni, Lidimu, 
mwanawo yunjt annombe mwanetu. Lidimu wacidoni, Mwenu manu 
munaida nalomba pakayapa, ntima wenu apita paci? Pakuci aida nalomba 
yngupa mwanawo annombe mwanetu. Leka aide munu walikola linjt 
annombe. 


Waida cimulimuli, walomba. 


Baht, wahatuma kwiTundulu huti mawelele, dahena wakomola pakati 
muuto umbele medi. Dgulute wacidoni, Walemba, tutende daci? Nakata- 
tambwe watwala lukuluwa, waungangiya muha muntela, womboka, watate 
tiomboka, tahenaa...... wakodya cihi kudimba p’ii ! 
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a place where people had thrown down some shillings, and he passed by. 
Enough. 


The chameleon went well (but slowly), “‘ To get something, to get 
something, I don’t know, I don’t know; I shall get something, I don’t 
know ; tomorrow, I don’t know; I don’t know, perhaps to-day.”” And 
he raised his hand and placed it where the people had thrown shillings, 
and picked them up, and he went very well indeed. That day he met his 
friend the lizard. The chameleon asked him, ‘‘ What did you get, 
Ing’ondo?” Ing’ondo dodged the question (lit. he changed about), 
“‘ How about you, what did you get?” The chameleon said, “‘ I, who 
cannot walk fast, I picked up twenty shillings.” 


And so the lizard was ashamed. The chameleon and a certain Maard. 


11. The Boys and the Frogs 


Some boys went and played at a lake, and they picked up stones, and 
threw them in the water. The frogs died. One frog was braver than 
his colleagues, and he put out his head, and saw the boys throwing stones, 
and said, ‘‘ I honour a free-man. Your playing is our death.” 


12. The Pig and the Fire-fly and the Jinn and the Spider. 


A jinn bore three children, and a pig came and married one of them. 
The pig said, “‘ Jinn, here am I, and there is my brother who is a good 
cultivator, I was wanting him to marry another of your children.” The 
jinn refused, “‘ I don’t want it so. Let alone, that some one else may 
marry her.” 


Came the spider, and married (another of his children). The 
spider said, ‘‘ Jinn, let your other child marry my brother.” The jinn 
said, ‘‘ You people who come and marry in the village here, where’s your 
sense (lit. where does your heart go, or pass: an idiom that cannot be 
translated literally) ? Because one comes and marries (and says), Give 
me your child that my brother may marry her. Let alone, let a man of 
another tribe come and marry her.” 


Came the fire-fly, and married. 


Well, (the jinn) he sent them to Tunduru, all of them together : they 
journeyed and reached the middle of a river full of water. The pig said, 
Boys, what shall we do? The spider took a web, and fastened it up 
high on a tree, and he crossed (the river, upon the web), and his com- 
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Nakatatambwe wacidoni, Tutende daci? Cimulimuli wacidoni, ngu- 
lekeleya nangu. Wakeleya moto mummili mwake, palaygala. 


Wapita wahenaa . . . awatonya medi. Cimulimuli wacidoni, Tutende 
daci? Dguluwe, ngulekeya naygu. Waipa udani, wadenga tinande. 
Ambi popa wikala medi wayamuka, iwokala indala. Dguluée wahena 
waita mayele namuwo mandyoka, waida-nawo, wamemene wapona indala. 


Wahenaa .... wahika kwiTundulu, éalalamaduéa kumi namhwanu- 
wauya bahena kwawdo, damwahaulila lidimu, Tuwene cinu hwetu. Nedila’ 
mu anditumbalila medi, watwomboha nakatatambwe. Atukodya medi, 
akatutonya, watudengela yande nguluwe, twikala. Citukodya cihi pit, 
wakelela moto cimulimuli, tupita. Itukola indala, ygulute wahena naiwa 
mayele namandyoka, tumemene, tupona indala. 


Lidimu wacidoni, Aa! Imomo muygucihaula nangu, imwenu mwaci- 
cidoni, Tulombe nawanununu wetu. Daci? Mukandipona mwenu, aka- 
payele nguluwe, wako cimulimuli, wako natatambwe ? Mohe mukandihwa. 
Mukandthwa, indala....cihi....medi.... Bahi. 


Lidimu nacimulimuli nanakatatambwe. 


13. Duku naMwikumba 


Mwikumba namuwo yuku. Wandizta munu nambwediwe, dacikaa 
kumhwitu huti mawelele. Mwikumba walokota inyedi, wantuma nuku. 
Hena ukayoce kukaya kwawanu. Inuku watwala inyedi wahena wahika 
kukaya, wayuma moto, Dgwiha moto ninyoce nyedi. Wanu wéacidoni, 
Nyoce. Wanyoca nyedi, wapya. .Inuku pakodidye wéyakula, analote 
kuuya, waikala. Bahi, Mwikumba wancema, yuku, yuku, yuku. Waya- 
yula, Indipyoo ! Indipyoo ! 


Bahi. Muwikumba wancema mpaka nelo. Inuku namuwo mwikumba. 
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panions crossed, and so they journeyed..... and they met complete 
darkness. 


The spider said, ‘“‘ What shall we do?’ And the fire-fly said, 
“ Leave it to me,’’—and he lit a fire in his body, and it became light. 


They passed on, and journeyed..... , and the rain soaked them. 
The fire-fly said, ‘‘ What shall we do?” The pig (replied) ‘‘ Leave it 
to me.” He rooted up the grass and built a house. Now they dwelt 
there, and the rain stopped, and hunger beset them. The pig went and 
stole some maize and some cassava, and brought it, and they ate it, and 
the hunger was removed (cured). And they journeyed . . . and they 
reached Tunduru, and slept there fifteen days, then they returned and 
went home, and said to the jinn, ‘We have seen something, we. have. 
In the way, water came to us, and the spider got us across. Rain metus, 
and soaked us, and the pig built us a house, and we dwelt in it. Thick 
darkness met us, and the fire-fly lit a fire,,and we passed. We were 
hungry, and the pig went and stole maize and cassava, for us to eat, and 
“we overcame (were cured of) hunger.” : 


The jinn said, “‘ Aaa! It is just as I was saying, and (when) you 
were saying, Let us betroth our brothers (to your children)! What ? 
would you have lived, if the pig had not been there, and you, fire-fly, and 
you, ae You would all have died. You would have died,— 
hunger....darkness.... rain. Enough.” 


The jinn and the fire-fly and the spider. 


13. The Chicken and the Buzzard 


The buzzard and a certain chicken. There was once a man and his 
friend, and they lived in the forest, both of them together. The buzzard 
picked up a snail, and sent the chicken, (saying), “‘ Go and burn it in the 
village.” The chicken took the snail, and went, and reached the village, 
and demanded fire, ‘“‘ Give me fire that I may burn the snail.” The 
people said, ‘‘ Burn it.” He burned the snail, and it was burned. 
(Kuyocha=Swahili, kuchoma ; kupya=Swahili, kuungua). When the 
chicken found food (the burned snail), not wanting to return, he stayed. 
Then, the buzzard called him, “‘ Ng’uku, ng’uku, ng’uku.’ The chicken 
replied, ‘‘ Indipyoo ! (It is burned) Indipyoo !” 


And so the buzzard calls him until to-day. The chicken and a 
certain buzzard. 
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14. Munu naDgulude 


Munu andilima munda wake, wapanda mayele. Bahi. Waida 
dangulute dalya mayele. Munu wacidoni, ygutende daci pakuci mayele ? 
Adekuhila kumalila dayguluée. Bahi, ambi nacela milandt. 


Wacela milandi, wadeyga lingoygo. Liygoygo wauka walya mayele. 
Munu walilaéa liyambadawo, ygwena nalola. Wahena. Pacthika na- 
nkodya lingoygo walya mayele. Munu wakayganayga. Mana, munu 
andipambala. Wacidoni, Kucapa naygu ygwatedoni, Palya ygulude 
mayele, leka ngudenge lingoygo nelo, nikadinga lingoygo. 


Wahena kukaya, wayawela. Munu namuwo ygulude namuwo lingo- 
ng. 


15. Nnemba naKamuto na Nanolo 


Nayolo andihena, andinkodya nnemba pakamuuto, aimidile nyenje 
kamuuto. Wamudya, Mwanangu, mene unaimila ulola kamuto? Nnemba 
wacidom, Anakulu, ngulinda medi apite, ngwomboke. Nayolo wayayula, 
ukalote kuyela lidodo mmedi womboka, unaimilaa kudoba kuhwa. 


16. Nnemba naMbudi 


Nnemba andita-nawo imbudi acinahena, wakomola pamuuto pawate- 
ngile dalaya, walinga kwomboka, mbudi wahita. Nnemba wancema 
ynabanga, Ida unnume mbudi waygu omboke dalaya. Dawanga wahita. 
Wancema cimbo, mkome yatwanga, annume mbudi wangu, omboke. Cimbo 
wahita. Wancema moto, Nnyoce cimbo, cimbo ankome nawanga, natanga 
annume imbudi, mbudi amboke. Moto wahita. Wancema medi, Ndime 
moto, moto anyoce cimbo, cimbo aykome nawanga, yatayga annume mbudi, 
omboke dalaya. Medi wahita. Wancema ynombe, Ukumbiye medi andime 
moto, anyoce cimbo, ankome yatayga, annume imbudi, mbudi omboke 
muuto. Dombe wahita. Wancema nayolo, Dkome yombe, akumbiye 
medi, adime moto, anyoce cimbo, aykome natanga, annume imbudi, mbudi 
omboke. Nanolo watema milandi, wamputa yombe, yombe wankumbila 
medi, medi wandima moto, moto wanyoce cimbo, ci wankoma yatanga, 
natbaynga wannume mbu, mbudi womboka nanakuluwe padalaya. 
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14. The Man and the Pig 


A man cultivated his field, and planted maize. Enough. There 
came wild-pigs and ate the maize. The man said, ‘‘ What shall I do on 
account of the maize? The pigs are finishing up the maize. Well, now 
I shall cut branches.” 


He cut branches, and built a fence. The fence went and ate the 
maize. ‘The man aroused himself early in the morning, “ I shall go and 
have a look.” He went. On arrival he found the fence eating up the 
maize. The man was astonished. For, he was unlucky. And he said, 
‘* As for me, I thought, When the pigs eat the maize, let me build a fence 
to-day, let me build a fence.” 


He went to the village, and he kept silence. The man and a certain 
pig and a certain fence. 


15. The Boy and the Stream and the Elder 


An elder journeyed, and he met a boy by a stream, who stood on its 
bank. He asked him, ‘‘ My son, Why do you stand looking at the 
stream ?”’ The boy said, ‘‘ Master, I am waiting for the water to pass, 
so that I may cross.” The Elder replied, “‘ If you do not want to put 
your foot in the water to cross, you will stand here until death.” 


16. The Boy and the Goat 


A boy with a goat was journeying and he reached a river where men 
had built a bridge, and he tried to cross, but the goat refused. The boy 
called a dog, ‘“‘ Come, bite my goat so that he may cross the bridge.” 
The dog refused. He called a stick, ‘‘ Beat the dog, that he may bite my 
goat, that he may cross over.” The stick refused. He called a fire, 
** Burn the stick, so that the stick may beat the dog, so that the dog may 
bite the goat, that he may cross the bridge.”’” The fire refused. He called 
water, ‘‘ Put out the fire, so that the fire may burn the stick, that the stick 
may beat the dog, that the dog may bite the goat, that he may cross the 
bridge.”” The water refused. He called a cow, ‘‘ Drink the water, that 
it may put out the fire, that (the fire) may burn the stick, that (the stick) 
may beat the dog, that he may bite the goat, that (the goat) may cross the 
river.”’ The cow refused. He called an elder, “‘ Beat the cow, that (the 
cow) may drink the water, that (the water) may put out the fire, that (the 
fire) may burn the stick, that (the stick) may beat the dog, that he may 
bite the goat, that the goat may cross.’’ The elder broke off branches, 
and hit the cow, and the cow drank the water, and the water put out the 
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Nnemba namuwo mbudi, namuwo ynatbanga namuwo cimbo namuwo 
moto namuwo medi namuwo ynombe namuwo nayolo. 


17. Nnemba acikondya dimbudi 


Nnemba watwala dimbudi wahena-nawo kumhwitu dikalye dihamba. 
Wambudi éaleka mahamba, talya dakulya mulihaala. Nnemba walinga 
kutbatwinga anahulule. Nnemba waliya. Waida cungula, wamudya, 
Uliliya ci? Nnemba wacidoni, Dguliliya dimbudi dindinjila mulhaala. 
Cungula walinga kuéinga anahulule. Cungula wikala paliyanga waliya. 
Waida litingji, wamudya, Uliliya ci? Cungula wacidoni, Dgulilrya nnemba 
aliya, dimbudi dindinjila mulihaala. Litinji walinga kuwinga anahulule. 
Wikala paliyanga waliya. 


Waida litunu waudya, Liwinji, uliliya ci? Liwinji wacidoni, Dguliliya 
cuygula aliya, cuygula anliya nnemba, nnemba aliliya dimbudi dindinjila 
mulihaala mw’awene. Litunu walinga kudéinga anahulule. Wikala waltya. 
Waida nyuci, waudya, Nayolo, uliliya ci? Litunu wacidoni, Dguliliya 
lidinjt anilila cungula, cuygula anilila nnemba, nnemba aliliya dimbudt 
dindinjila mulihaala mw’awene. Nyuct wacidoni, Ninanangu’ nalinga 
kuviiyga. Womba ciluluulu, wauluka, wannuma imbudi ligogo, watukuta 
huti mazdelele. Wapata lipeca nnemba, watatwala tambudi, wauka 
kukaya., 


18. Inuku naDimuule 


Tynuku wancema mmaka, libata, ynatayga. Duku wacidoni, Ida, 
mpande dimuule. Mmaka wahita, libata wahita, natwayga wahita. Duku 
wapanda dimela. DWuku wacidoni, Ida, muneyene. Mmaka, libata, 
yatbayga wahita. Duku waneyene weka. Wuku wacidoni, Ida, mhwaye. 
Mmaka wahita, libata wahita, yatayga wahita. Duku wahaya. Duku 
wacidont, Ida, muteleke. Mmaka wahita, libata wahita, natayga wahita. 


Duku wateleka,. 
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fire, and the fire burnt the stick, and the stick beat the dog, and the dog 
bit the goat, and the goat crossed the river together with his owner, over 
the bridge. 


The boy and the goat, and ‘he dog and the stick and the fire and the 
‘water and the cow and the elder. 


17. The Boy who was Tending Goats 


A boy took some goats, and went with them into the forest that they 
might eat leaves. The goats left the leaves and ate the food in the field. 
The boy tried to drive them off, without being able to. The boy cried. 
Came Brer Rabbit, and he asked him, “‘ What are you crying for?” 
The boy said, ‘‘ I am crying because of the goats that went into the field.” 
Brer Rabbit tried to drive them away but was not able ; Brer Rabbit sat on 
a rock and cried. Came a wild-dog, who asked him, ‘“‘ What are you 
crying for?” Brer Rabbit said, ‘‘ I am crying for the boy who cries, the 
goats have gone into the field.” The wild-dog tried to drive them away, 
but was not able. And he sat on the rock, and cried. 


Then came a hyena, and asked, “‘ Wild-dog, what are you crying for?” 
The wild-dog answered, ‘“‘ I am crying for Brer Rabbit who is weeping, 
and Brer Rabbit cries because of the boy, and the boy is weeping about 
goats that have gone into the field of the inhabitants” (Swahili, wenye7). 
The hyena tried to drive them away, but was not able. And he sat and 
wept. There came a bee, and he asked, “‘ Master, what are you crying 
for?” The hyena said, ‘‘ I am weeping for the wild-dog, who is weeping 
for Brer Rabbit, and Brer Rabbit is weeping for the boy, and the boy 
weeps because of the goats that have gone into the field of the inhabitants.” 
The bee said, ‘‘ And I myself, I shall try to drive them away. He buzzed, 
(lit. gave a shout), and stung a goat on the leg, and (the goats) ran away 
all together. The boy had room (space for driving the goats, expressive 
of his relief at seeing them outside the field), and he took the goats, and 
returned to the village. 


18. The Chicken and the Millet. 


A chicken called a cat, a duck anda dog. The chicken said, “‘ Come, 
plant millet.” The cat refused, the duck refused, and the dog refused. 
The chicken planted and (the millet) grew. The chicken said, “ Come, 
harvest.’ The cat refused, the duck refused, and the dog refused. 
The chicken harvested himself. The chicken said, “Come grind.” 
The cat refused, the duck refused, and the dog refused. The chicken 
ground the millet. The chicken said, ‘“‘ Come, cook.” The cat refused, 
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Duku wacidoni, Uwali alya nyanyi? Mmaka wacidom, Naygu. 
Libata, Nayngu. Dataynga, Nangu. Duku wacidoni, Ii! Muvwacinahite 
kupanda, kunenene, kuhaya, kuteleka. Nalya naygu natanu tangu. 
Walya. Baht. 
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the duck refused, and the dog refused. The chicken cooked the 
millet. 


The chicken said, ‘‘ Who will eat ugali?’”’ The cat said, ‘I will.” 
The duck said, ‘‘I will.” The dog said, ‘‘ I will.’ But the chicken said, 
“Ii ! You were refusing to plant, and to harvest, and to grind, and to 
cook. I shall eat now with my people.” And he ate. That’s the end. 


The Nyerdwa Country. 
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SOME TRADITIONS OF THE NYENDWA CLAN 
OF NORTHERN RHODESIA 


By J. T. MUNDAY 


The Nyendwa family is the ruling clan of the Ambo, Lala, Swaka, 
and Weéna-Lwano peoples of the Petauke, Serenje and Mkushi Districts of 
Northern Rhodesia, and of the Wéna-Wukanda of that part of the Belgian 
Congo which adjoins the Mkushi District. The name Nyéndwa means 
the female genitals (jéndwa perhaps being connected with the ideophone 
pe—slit ; ukunéna inama pe pe pe—to slit meat along). This clan is one 
of a number of matrilineal exogamous clans (umukoa—navel ; and so 
matrilineal clan) into which the inhabitants of these districts are divided ; 
a child is born a member of its mother’s clan and cannot cease to be a 
member. 


In the districts where the Nyendwa are chiefs, not only are the ruling- 
chiefs known as imfumu and addressed as such, but also any male member 
of the clan. Every female member is called nyind-mfumu, chief’s mother, 
or sometimes simply imfumu, and as a body these women of the ruling 
clan have the power to veto the election to a ruling-chieftainship of any 
individual whom they may dislike. A man who marries a nyind-mfumu 
is known as a lumbwe and may not take a second wife without special 
permission. In the area named there are a large number of ruling-chiefs 
(of whom at least three are women, one of whom occupies a “ seat” on 
which a woman has always sat), each ruling over a number of villages in 
his territory (akdlo, diminutive of icdlo a country). In each akdlo is the 
ipanga, the ruling-chief’s village, of which he himself is the head, and a 
number of other villages varying from a dozen to fifty or so, each with its 
headman who may be of any clan, and is indeed usually a commoner 
(umucete). These villages are small, and though in British territory each 
must have at least ten adult tax-paying male inhabitants, few have more 
than twenty such men. 


To-day each ruling chief has the boundaries of his akdlo defined, but 
this has by no means always been so, before the coming of European rule 
a ruling-chief of outstanding character would seem often to have absorbed 
the people of a dead fellow chief and the clan traditions speak of many a 
chief moving with his people considerable distances. During the last 
four years a ruling chief with his people has moved from the Belgian 
Congo into Northern Rhodesia causing considerable congestion in the 
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akdlo of his brother ruling-chief south of the boundary. The subjects of 
any ruling-chief seem always to have been free to move either as individuals 
or as village groups from the jurisdiction of one chief to that of another. 


On the death of a ruling-chief his headmen gather together with the 
imfumu and the zdanyind-mfumu to choose his successor who in these days 
will most likely be his sister’s son (umwipwa), though if no suitable one is 
available a younger brother will be chosen. In times past, perhaps when 
sudden death was more common than to-day, a younger brother was 
more often chosen than is the case now. ‘here are traditions of elderly 
ruling-chiefs dying and being succeeded by a sister’s daughter’s son 
(umwisikulu), and sometimes when no other suitable candidate has been 
available a young ruling chief has been followed by his maternal uncle 
(munsyo). At the election the people sit in three groups, the zmfumu, the 
danyind-mfumu, and the headmen. An imfumu who is considered a 
suitable condidate is put forward, and, if the headmen and the women 
clan-members show their approval by gently clapping their hands, he is 
declared elected ; if approval is not shown another candidate must be put 
forward. 


The origin of the clan Pratise-name. 


The Praise-name for ruling-chiefs of the Nyendwa clan is Kankomba— 
—Scraper, it is accounted for in the following story (the orthography is 
that used by the missionaries in the Western Lala-Swaka area, and is the 
same as that used by Doke in his Text book of Lamba Grammar ; the 
Lamba people live to the West of the peoples ruled by the Nyéndwa 
family). 


Dkoénde alilingwile impal, Musili umwina- Nyéndwa, naMwansa 
umwina-Misisit. Musili alifyele umuwele niMalama eMusonda ilya- 
mutoto. Dkonde muli Mwansa alifyelemo Mwansa. Dkonde alidilile 
Malama naMwansa ati, Lelo nkéfwaya mukatobwele ilova lyamananda. 
Mwansa <Gliponene mwikanda mukukandilé-lowa, Malama_ 4likéne 
ukuya mwikanda. Dkonde epakutuma Musili naMwansa ati, Nanyéni- 
nsima, walye adantu. Ulo tatwite insima kuwantu atalokukandilé- 
lowa, penka Malama dlisyele muyanda muli danyina daMusili ih 
akomba muntalo nekulokukomba mumbya. Telo Dkénde Glazdile 
kunjikale newacalo ati, Mwettakwdasu, Malama, a’a’a’, dkana ukupo- 
nena mwikanda nekuya pamo newatydkwe sombi asyala ili akomba 
muntalo namumbya ; yumfweni nemutimd-nteka, uyu mwdna wanji 
adkombé-calo conse, nimfumu ydtantu konse adéna- Nyéndwa netatalt 
wéna-Nyéndwa, sombt Mwansa emukwato pakuti dkand-kuya mwika- 
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nda Malama pamo naMwansa. Malama, isina lyakwe ilydvufumu 
bwacalo conse niKaykomba. Efyo lydinjile isina lyaWukankombé-fyo. 
Dkonde kuli Mwansa nako alilawile ati, Umfweni, mwenjikale newacalo 
wonse, Mwansa naMalama wandykasi ; pano Mwansa ilyadufumu 
isina niMwansékanda, umukulu wawéna-Misisi. Efyo bwataticile 
uvdufumu bwawéena-Misisi newéna-Nyendweé-fyo. Pakucindiké- mfumy 
mwiLamba walalazila ati, Naciténdo, waLiwulu Mwdnsékanda ? 
MuwiLala namo walalawila ati, Ndacitendo, Kankomba w#aMwana- 
Musili? Mult wanyinad-mfumu ato wowilo emwafydluluctle isina- 
Mistsi nesina- Nyéndwa. 


Nkonde married polygynously Mushili of the Female-Genitals 
clan and Mwansa of the (pubic) Hair clan. Mushili bore the eldest, 
he was Malama, that is Musonda by his Navel-name.!- By Mwansa 
Nkonde had Mwansa.? Nkonde told Malama and Mwansa saying, 
To-day I want you to go and crush earth for houses. Mwansa 
went down into the pit to knead earth, Malama refused to go into the 
pit. Nkonde sent Mushili and Mwansa saying, Stir porridge that 
the people may eat. When they brought porridge to the people who 
were kneading earth that they might eat, then Malama stayed in the 
hut, in his mother Mushili’s, scraping the porridge-pot, and going on 
scraping the relish-pot. ‘Then Nkonde spoke to the Natives and the 
people of the country saying, Friends, Malama, tut tut, has refused 
to go down into the pit and go with his fellow but has stayed scraping 
in the porridge-pot and in the relish-pot ; listen to me patiently, this 
child of mine has scraped the whole land, he is the chief of alt people 
of the Nyéndwa-clan and of those who are not of the Nyéndwa-clan, 
but Mwansa is his relative because Malama has refused to go into 
the pit with Mwansa. Malama, his name for the chieftainship of the 
whole country is Kankomba. It was thus the name Kankomba-ship 
came in. ToMwansa Nkonde spoke saying, Listen you Natives and 
all people of the country, Mwansa and Malama are brethren ; now 
Mwansa, his name for the chieftainship is Mwansekanda, the head 


1 The mother at the birth of a child gives it the Navel-name. This name is that 
of a forbear either on the father’s or the mother’s side, it is given regardless 
of sex. Since the child is said ‘To bring back the name’ of that forbear, 
the child is known as the icibwéla (ukubweia=to return) of that person. 
One dead person may have several ifibwéla alive at the same time. As a 
middle-aged informant put it ‘‘ The spirit umupast is like the wind, it can 
divide and enter into several people.’’ If the new-born infant falls ill it is 
decided that the name of the wrong forbear has been given and a diviner 
will be consulted who then gives the correct name. Every child when a 
toddler is given a second name, t/yddulomba (that of beauty), he wi!l change 
this as often as he likes, or add others. 

2A child whose naval-name is the same as the name of its parent is called the 
imboswa of that parent. 
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of the Hair clansmen. Thus began the chieftainship of the Hair 
clansmen and the Nyendwa clansmen in this way. On praising a 
chief in the Lamba country people say,? What have I done, Heaven 
Mwansekanda? In the Lala country too they say, What have I 
done, Kankomba Child-of-Mushili ? From these two mothers-of 
chiefs spread the name-Missi and the name- Nyéndwa. 


The adéna-Misisi—the (pubic) Hair clansmen are the rulers of the 
Lamba people. 


The origin of the name Nyéndwa. 


The Lala-Swaka people believe that their ancestors came from the 
North, and that during their migrations they crossed the Luapula River, 
known to them as the Ulwapula Ntondo, and that many of their clans got 
their names from some incident during the journey. They hold this 
belief in common with the Bemba people.* Since the concept of time as 
a continuum is foreign to them it is impossible to date the arrival of any 
one group in its present territory with any hope of accuracy. One middle- 
aged man on hearing the tradition that one clan was ferried across the 
Luapula by members of a second clan exclaimed ‘‘ As for me, I crossed 
with my father in a boat.”” This drift of peoples has not yet finished and 
year by year individuals tend to move to villages to the S. of their 
previous abode, also villages in their frequent moves tend to drift in the 
same direction. Answers to a very large number of enquiries made in 
the northern third of the Luano-Lala Reserve indicate that the majority 
of the present inhabitants over fifty years of age were born to the N.E. 
of that area, some at a considerable distance. 


One list of names of the ancestors of the present ruling-chiefs gives 
at least thirteen generations from the crossing of the Luapula River by 
that clan to the present day. 


This article is not intended to describe the social organisation of the 
Lala-Swaka peoples, but before telling of some of the traditions of clan 
origins it will not be out of place briefly to indicate the present day 
organisation into what may be called “‘ Kinship Villages.” Owing to 
customs of mutual help and responsibility between members of a clan, 
each small village is known as the village of such-and-such a clan. Most 
villages tend to be made up of five classes of persons. (1) The headmen 
and men of the same clan as he, for although marriage is by custom 


3 When he believes he has offended a chief and wants to 0 know how. 
* Ifya bukaya Pt. 3. White Fathers, Chilubula, 1932. 
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matrilocal, after being married for some years couples often tend to move 
to a village whose headman is a member of the husband’s clan, and who is 
usually his close relation. The headman is not appointed by the chief 
but by the villagers with the chief’s consent. (2) Young men who have 
come to the village to marry and for the time at least are living there with 
their wives and children, these latter of course being mostly of the head-. 
man’s clan. If a man is happy in his in-law’s village he will often stay 
there for life. (3) Women who are widows or who have been left for good 
by their husbands (marriage is by no means always permanent), and 
women whose husbands have one or more wives in other villages. These 
women, together with their children are again mostly of the headman’s 
clan. (4) Children of the second and third group, and young people 
whose mothers have gone to live in their husbands’ villages, sending back 
their children to the care of the maternal-grandmothers and maternal- 
uncles. A woman’s maternal-uncle, or lacking him her brother is known 
as her umuine, owner. (5) Besides the above there will probably be men 
of other clans and their wives attracted there by friendship or by the good 
reputation of the village. ‘These “kinship villages’’ tend to be small 
and quite self-contained, each producing all that is needed for everyday 
use except cloth (bark cloth in these modern days is despised), and now 
ironwork, for the younger generation has mostly lost the skill of their 
fathers at smelting and smithing. Each village, especially in thinly 
populated areas, lives a life more or less isolated from other villages. 


The headman, himself chosen by the kinship group, chooses a cistka- 
mulilo who cares for the village fire-sticks and makes new fire when 
custom demands it, a ciposd-wunga who offers to the spirits, and a cipela- 
zunga who hands the offering flour to the offerer ; the first two are men 
and the last a woman. These four persons between them perform all the 
necessary religious ritual for the village, at seed-time and harvest, at the 
building of a new village, in times of sickness and of drought, whether the 
offerings be made to the umupasi (spirit) of a dead chief in his capacity of 
umwine wampanga (owner of the veld), or to that of a commoner, be he 
famous inhabitant of old of the neighbourhood or some ancestor of the 


‘kinship group. The ritual performed by a chief will be mentioned below. 


During the last two hundred years or so small groups of people, 
perhaps organised much as the village of to-day is organised have been 
moving into the country. They seem to have been almost nomadic, a 
village seldom remaining on one site for more than four years and at the 


‘end of that time often moving to a site some miles distant. Over much 


of the area the main crop is millet, grown in patches of ashes obtained 
from burning lopped branches of trees, the system being known as 
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icitéme. This method requires large areas of veld to be lopped each year, 
the area available for sowing being less than a tenth of that lopped, and 
though the veld recovers completely in about twenty years any permanent 
occupation of a small area is impossible ; as has been mentioned above 
there has been a drift of population tothe S. At first the immigrant 
groups seem to have been independent of any chiefs of the present royal 
clan, sometimes other clans set up small chieftainships which were little 
more than an extended “‘kinship group.’”’ It is only during the last 
hundred years that the Nyéndwa clan has had an effective hold on the 
Swaka, Luano, Western Lala area which now comprises the Mkushi 
District of Northern Rhodesia. In this district there are no traditions of 
former inhabitants but there are many caves in which are drawings 
presumably made by a stone-age people who may have lived in the 
country until modern times. There are “‘ fairy stories ” of little people, 
utulala-mafwasa who lived in the small ant-hills in vleis, and of utunyuka- 
mafumo the skin of whose stomachs fell like aprons ; these stories may be 
folk-memories of the original inhabitants. 


Amongst the groups moving into the country was a group of the 
Nyéndwa, in which tradition names a man called Malama and his sister 
Mushili. Malama may have been the man mentioned above and his 
sister may have been the imboswa® of her mother ; other traditions make 
these two ifibwela® of the first pair. This group made its way to the part 
of the country which is known especially as belonging to the family, 
kwaKankomba, and which lies between the three groups of hills known as 
Ika, Ilume, and Itumba, and which includes the southern end of the 
tongue of land which juts south from the Belgian Congo into Northern 
Rhodesia (it is typical of the maps of Northern Rhodesia that although all 
three names belong to the same “‘ class ’’ of nouns only the second is spelt 
thus, the first is spelt Lika which is the predicative form, whilst the last 
has lost its prefix altogether on the map and is called Tumba !). 


Penka Malama naMusili talikuya kwiTumba. Penka pakwenda 
walisanjile umwanakasi akétapad-ménda. Epakutapula-menda kuyko- 
mbo nekutambiké-mfumu. Sombi imfumu yalikéne ukunwa-ménda 
kuynkombo. Penké-mwanakasi 4dlitundile mumutondo wdménda. 
Syat' ukubwenapo imfumu syati, Eya, ngatefi wacita filya. Lomba 
imfumu isyo siwilt sydlinamine pamutondo wamenda nekukukudila. 
Penka lomba syalialucile sina- Nyéndwa. Lomba syonse nekwdluka 
sina- Nyéndwa, pakuti syalinwene aménda afumine mulutiunda lwamwa- 
nakasi. 


5 For imboswa and icibwéla see Notes 1 and 2 above. 
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Now Malama and Mushili were going towards the Itumba 
Hills. Now as they went they found a woman pouring water (into 
a pot from the river). Then it was pouring out water into a gourd- 
cup and holding (it) out to the chief. But the chief refused to drink 
the water from the gourd-cup. Then the woman urinated into the 
water-pot. On seeing this the chiefs said, Yes that’s it, if you had 
done it like that (it would have been) all right. Then those two 
chiefs bent over the water-pot and sucked it up (ideophone ku ku ku 
—of sucking up, like a cow). Then they changed to the name 
Nyéndwa. Now all changed to the name Nyendwa because they 
drank water which had come from the loins of a woman. 


As the party moved on some of them lingered behind and when they 
caught up again with the main body Malama asked the reason for the 
delay. They answered that one of them had died and they had waited to - 
bury him. Malama angily exclaimed that as they had buried a fellow- 
clansman they no longer belonged to the Nyendwa clan but to the Idi 
(anus) clan. To-day all clans may bury their own dead except the 
Nyendwa clan. This taboo extends to those who have buried a member 
of the Nyéndwa clan. Members of the Nyéndwa and Idi clans may not 
intermarry with each other for they are regarded as “children with a 
common parent.” 


Tradition tells that the Anus clan was so grieved at the insult that 
they resolved to kill themselves. ‘They went to a pool in the Nyamanda 
stream, ate a meal, tied themselves together with a long rope round their 
waists, both themselves and their respective husbands and wives, and 
waded into the pool and were drowned. All died except the last woman 
on the end of the rope; she escaped because her husband, who was a 
member of the Goat clan (umwina-Mbust) took a knife and cut himself 
and her free.6 From her are descended all members of the J¢é clan. 


On this journey the Lala tradition is that many of the other clans too 
got their names. Some of the people saw a large tree growing on an 
ant-hill, and, wanting drums to beat at night, stopped to carve out drums. 
Malamatold them that they were now aWéna-Dgoma(Tree or Drum clan). 
Others saw a strange plant growing and ate its seeds and became the 
atééna-Wesa, the Millet clan. Since the only satisfactory definition of a 
Lala Native is ‘‘ A person who lives in the Lala country” and because 


the Lala tribe is made up of immigrants who have been in that country for 

pee cepts? Sea fel a EE a eS Ea es ara 

6 The fact that there is Ubwdli between members of the Goat clan and the Anus 
clan (see note at end of article), and that this is accounted for by this story, 
makes it interesting to note that the same story is told by the Lamba people 
of another clan. Doke, Lambas of N. Rhodesia, p. 34. 
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petiods of time varying from perhaps two hundred years to only a few 
months, there is no compact body of tradition, and whilst some members 
of many clans will point to this journey for the origin of their clan names, 
other members of the same clans will give a different origin, often similar 
to those given by the Lamba people.’. 


Tradition now turns to a woman called Chisenga Chipimpi, a nyina- 
mfumu who was daughter of a woman who had the same name and who 
was married to Chipimpi of Lamba fame.* Chisenga Chipimpi lived 
with her brother Kalunga Chipimpi in the Itumba hills. She left her 
brother and crossed to the North of the Luapula to be married to 
Makumba Chabala, a member of the Bush-pig (émguluze) clan, which is 
the ruling clan of the Aushi people of that part of the country. This 
man had three wives, one a member of the Pot clan (umwina-Mumba), 
another of the Mud-fish clan (umwina-Nswi), and the third Chisenga of 
the Nyéndwa clan. Each of these three women bore sons, and when they 
grew up they beat their father almost to death in a quarrel. In fear of 
what steps their father’s clansmen might take they fled with their mother 
across the Luapula to the country of Kalunga Kankomba wmwina- Nyéndwa. 


Lomba wdalificile wonse wamuka-Makumba newana kumo pa- 
Lwapula pacito. Sombi walikulanguluka ati, Cipale wakdtwipaila, 
paménda. Lomba epakuwona impoyo yaiéiika pansumbu, nekwaiuka 
paMulonga-wakakula-mpapa. Lomba eli wdikete impoyo telyo 
wabwéne umwdndo mululamba ati, Tengulya umwando?  Telyo 
waile waLungo Cawala naKalunga Catala nekukaka umwdando 
mumpeto. Lomba eli wdsunjile impoyo umwando, nayo impoyo telyo 
ingaiposa panika nekwatucila mwitala newantu walikete kumwando. 
Sombi pali atwantu wonse nekwatiuka kumwando wasunjile impoyo. 


Now all Makumba’s wives and children together arrived at the 
Luapula at a crossing place. But they thought saying, Perhaps they 
may kill us in the water. Then it was they saw a reed-buck that had 
crossed on an island, and they crossed on to Mulonga-wakaluka- 
mpapa island. ‘hen when they had caught the reed-buck, then 
they saw a rope by the side (of the river) and said, Is not that a rope ? 
Then went Lungo Chabala and Kalunga Chabala and tied the rope to 
(its) legs. Then they harnessed the reed-buck with the rope, and 
then the reed-buck threw itself into the river and crossed to the 
other side, and the people held to the rope. But all the people 
crossed by the rope with which they harnessed the reed-buck. 


7 Doke, op. cit., pp. 193 ff. 
8 Doke, op. cit., pp. 31 f, 
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Members of the Goat clan add that it was they who, already being on 
the South side of the river, drove the reed-buck across to those who were 
trying to find a crossing. By this story they account for the Ubwali 
which is between their clan and the Nyéndwa clan.® 


Later stages of conquest by the Nyendwa clan. 


wis From the imboswa (namesake) of her mother Chisenga Chipimpi, a 
nyina-mfumu Chisenga Chabala by name, sprang all the families of the 
Nyéndwa clan. The traditions of the various families are very confused 
but the story of the one which conquered the country now ruled by the 
senior chief of the Western Lala and the Wéna-Lwano is typical. In the 
Nyéndwa clan there is no Paramount Chief, but some of the ruling-chiefs 
are regarded as holding senior positions. There is constant visiting 
between the ruling-chiefs who seem to regard themselves rather in the 
light of ‘‘ managing directors” of a ‘“‘ private company ” which is their 
clan, and which rules the country. The attitude of the clan in general 
may be summed up in the words of a European farmer who has been 
twenty-five years in the district—‘‘ On my farm I expect the wives of my 
boys to ask my permission before starting a garden, and they do, except 
one, sheis one of these“ princesses ” (nyind-mfumu) whom a boy of mine 
has married, and she behaves as though the whole country including my 
farm were hers.” 


” 


The senior ruling-chief of the Western Lala and Wéna-Lwano to-day 
is Mboloma. His village is in the Luano Valley almost on the eastern 
boundary of the Mkushi District. Half a dozen ruling-chiefs regard him 
as their senior, but not as their superior. His “‘ seat ” has been in exist- 
ance for only about one hundred and forty years. It is typical of the 
fluid conditions of any chieftainship that although at first for many years 
the area in which his predesessors were regarded as senior was the same 
as to-day, rather more than a hundred years ago the heir to the “ seat” 
seized the Swaka country and when his predecessor died he was senior of 
both countries. This enterprising man was called Bwashi, and his name, 
as will be seen later, is one to be noted. To-day the Swaka people have 
their own senior chief of another family of the Nyéndwa clan. 


The following story of the first holder of Mboloma’s “‘ seat ”’ tells of 
the destruction of one of the chieftainships which still remained in the 
hands of other clans half a dozen generations after the Nyendwa clan began 
its conquests. Lungo of the Nswi clan (icibwéla of the first, though often 
confused with him by story-tellers) had a good looking daughter. He 


® For Ubwali see note at end of article. 
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lived in the Itumba Hills and in due time an imfumu called Kunda Mpanda 
fell in love with the girl. Lungo refused to allow them to marry saying, 
We are brothers, we are descended from Makumba. Lungo fearing that 
his orders would be disobeyed, took his daughter and his fellow clansmen 
and a party of Mpande clansmen and fled by night to the lower reaches of 
the Mulembo Stream which to-day is the dividing line between the 
Eastern-Lala and the Western-Lala of the Serenje and the Mkushi 
Districts. Here they established themselves with, it seems, some fellow 
clansmen who were already masters of that part of the country. The 
story is continued in the words of Mbosya one of the present ruling-chiefs. 


Kunda Mpanda utusiku wonse kufwaya mukolo neli khumutonapo, 
ityu. Epo Kunda Mpanda dipwisye iiumba lyabakwaio nempemba 
pamo ati, Neite syani? langulukeni. Wonse walilazbile ati, Asatbuko- 
Lwapula, aya mufyadlo. Epo Kunda Mpanda ati, Nakuya, nkamu- 
fwaye sombi ynkamusange. Elyo aéilile awantu adanini nengoma 
nensangwa ati, Pakuya mufydlo kamuladila ati, Ninomba ilokuya ili 
ipansé-mpango mufydlo ; ekuti atwantu ddnse wéiswa ati niKunda 
Mpanda imfumu iyakuLwapula, tungasangé-nkondo, tatungawonapo 
ifydlo ifinjt, tyu. Emano dcitile pakwdwéukd-Lwapula ati asange 
ulwendo ulutali ukutatika kumbonsi nekufika kuMulungusi-ntka, 
nekufika nakuCongwe-nika, kapita nekufika kuli Sambesi, kapita 
nekufika kuLwdngwa-nika, ekodsanjile imfumu sydnkosa, ekwali 
naLungo uko kwenka naye. Alitaticilé-ynkosa ati, Kansi ekuli Lungo 
nemukasi wanji kuno. Katatiko-kusyana. Pano wonse kawésa ku- 
syana’® naye, mukolo naye kaya mukuiéona. Sombi Kunda Mpanda 
Glibwéné ati, Dgulya mukasi wanji. Degati kaya nekumwitkata ati, 
Mutende? Naye ati, Mutende. Elyo ddile kunanda kwipusyansya- 
nya! ifydlwendo nekufyuka kwawéo. Mukolo aliladéile ati, Tauli 
mulandu wanji, tyu, nivatata watalilee Kunda Mpanda dlikele 
umutende namukolo. 


Kunda Mpanda all night is looking for the chief’s wife and not 
seeing her, no. Therefore Kunda Mpanda asked the band of his 
clansmen together with the councillors saying, What shall I do? 
consider. All spoke saying, She has crossed the Luapula, she has 
gone into the countries. "Therefore Kunda Mpanda said, I shall go, 
I shall look for her, perhaps I shall find her. Therefore he took a 
few people and a drum and rattles!? saying, On going into the coun- 


2° In Lala both ukuya and ukwisa—to come and to go—are followed by the short 
form of the infinitive. 

4! The suffix -nsyanya in Lala has the same meaning exactly as -ana and need not 
mean more than two persons, as here. 

13 Ulunsaygwa sp. fruit with hard rind, pith is emptied out and small stones sealed 
inside for rattles ; bunches are tied to legs of dancers. 
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tries you must speak saying, It is a professional-dancer going dancing 
for hire in the countries ; that nobody may know that it is Kunda 
Mpandathe chief from the Luapula ; we should find war, we should not 
see many countries, no. That is the wisdom he planned on crossing 
the Luapula, that he might see a long journey beginning at the West 
and reaching the Mulungushi River, and reaching the Chongwe River, 
he went on and reached the Zambezi, he went on and reached the 
Luangwa river, there he found powerful chiefs, there was Lungo there 
too. He began energetically to dance saying, Indeed it is at Lungo’s 
and my wife’shere. He began to dance. Then all came to dance with 
him, and the chief’s wife also went to see. But Kunda Mpanda saw 
saying, That one is my wife. Then he went and caught hold of her 
saying, Peace? And she said, Peace. Then they went toa hut to 
question one another about the journey and their flight. The 
chief’s wife spoke saying, It is not my palaver, no, it is father who 
began (it). Kunda Mpanda lived peacefully with the chief’s 
wife. 


In retrospect the woman is called mukolo, the head wife of a chief, 
although she was not yet his wife, and he was not yet a ruling-chief. The 
next section of the story is told by another story-teller, it is probably the 
favourite story of the people. Lungo and his wife are very angry with 
Kunda Mpanda for following them and so they make plans to get rid of 
him. Other versions stress Lungo’s fear that the Nyéndwa clan would 
deprive his clan of their chieftainship on the Mulembo stream as they had 
in the past destroyed so many minor chieftainships, of other clans. 


Pakulinsyapo insiku  sinini thaLuygo walitile adantu wonse 
abwamukalo kénse ati Wese walime nekutemé-dala lyakwe Kunda 
Mpanda. Icine dalilimine nekutema pamo; lomba kadakoleka. 
Impindi yamutundo katatatiko-kuwyala amasaka nembuto syonse. 
WaLuygo nedakasi hatbo wtalikuswile amasaka ifipe fidili nekwasalula 
nekupela atbasya watbo ukuya mukudyala idala lyaaKunda Mpanda. 
Sombi amasaka ayo tdmenenepo, i, pakuti akusalula. Alicitiléfyo 
ukusalula-masaka ati mubwenesye umwiko, ete ati, Cino calo civipile. 


Lombé-mwana wato taLungo alikalipile nekuya kuéiulako amasaka 
ambi nekuya kutbyala mwitiala. Lomba ayo kamena. Pakusbonéfyo 
ati dmena dalidele nensoni nemwénso waLungo, nekuya kuluceygo 
mukufisama pamo netwakasi waio. Nemwénso talungo, kunda 
Mpanda katumako awantu mukudabwesya. 


Delaying a few days Lungo called all the people of the whole 
area saying, Let them come and chop the garden of Kunda Mpanda. 
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Indeed they hoed and chopped together; now they burnt. At the 
time of thundering they began to sow kafir-corn and all seeds. 
Lungo and his wife threshed kafir-corn, two baskets, and cooked it 
and gave it to their slaves to go and sow the garden of Kunda Mpanda. 
But the kafir-corn did not sprout, no, because cooked. He did that, 
cooking the kafir-corn, saying, I will show him an omen, it is he 
who will speak saying, This country is bad (because corn does not 
grow). 

Now the child of Lungo was angry and went to take other 
kafir-corn and went to sow in the garden. Now that sprouted. On 
seeing that, that it had sprouted, Lungo felt shame and fear, and went 
to a cave to hide with his wife. Kunda Mpanda sent people to bring 
them back. 


The chief crop of the Western-Lala is amawo (Eleusine corecana) 
which is sown in patches of ashes produced by lopping trees and burning 
the piled up branches. _If the soil is good kafir-corn and other crops may 
be cultivated between these patches as they were in this case, lopping and 
hoeing going on at the same time. Another version tells that Kunda 
Mpanda being told of the trick by his wife smeared bees-wax on his legs 
and went to dance between the grain bins on the outskirts of the village 
and so collected enough seed on his legs to sow his garden. 


Pakusanguka amasaka pamwela, alikumbile ubwalwa Kunda 
Mpanda, nekutulé-cilindi munanda nekwansikapo nempasa, nekuti- 
kapo necipuna pampasa ati, Epakwisa kwikala waLungo. Nebwalwa 
katwalokutudila waLungo. Pakwewéa ati, Kansi kansikasike ; impasa 
kaikoneka, kaponena pansi mucilindi, nemenda abwdalwa kadavdetila 
pamudili dselaucile. Kawéafwa nekufwa. 


On the kafir-corn ripening in the winnowing-time (cold weather), 

Kunda Mpanda brewed beer, and dug a pit in the hut and spread a 

reed-mat over it, and put a stool on the mat saving, It is where 

Lungo comes to sit. Lungo was pouring water into the beer pot.}8 

On thinking, I will wriggle (tipping the seat) the mat broke and he 

fell into the pit, and they poured boiling water for the beer over his 

body. Dying he died. 

The story goes on to tell how Kunda Mpanda spread his rule to the 
Luangwa Valley, and how at last when attacking the village of one Nkana 
Yalobe he was killed. Nkana Yalobe skinned his body and kept the skin 
as atrophy. After some time one of the Mpande clan whose name was 
Chikwasya went to avenge the death of Kunda Mpanda, his fighting men 


13 Boiling water is poured into the beer pot from time to time when drinking. 
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arrived at Nkana’s stockade but could not effect an entrance. One of the 
men proposed that he should be hidden in the middle of a great bundle 
of grass and left outside the stockade in the middle of the night whilst the 
rest of the party hid near by. This was done and at dawn the villagers 
came out of their huts to look at the besiegers but all they could see was 
this strange bundle of grass. Out of curiosity they left their stockade 
to look at it more closely, the man inside caught hold of the chief by the 
leg, and those in ambush rushed upon the villagers, killing them and 
burning their village. 


After the passage of some time the Nyéndwa clan in the Itumba Hills 
heard what had happened and sent one of their number, Chilimba Nondo 
to succeed to the ‘“‘seat”’ of Kunda Mpanda. Chilimba Nondo appointed 
lesser ruling chiefs in the newly conquered districts which are now the 
South-Eastern part of the Nyendwa clan’s territory. On the death of 
Cilimba Nondo the three sons of his sister ruled in turn over these new 
territories, Mubanga, Chibuye, and Bwashi. This last before he inherited 
the ‘“‘ seat’? had conquered the Swaka country finally for the clan. 
A generation before, one Museba had held this country for the family 
until killed by the people who lived near what is now Broken Hill, these 
were and are ruled by the Tembo clan who prevented further conquests to 
the West. 


On the death of Bwashi his sister’s son Chonta Bunga reigned, he 
was the first to take the present name of Mboloma. He was unpopular 
and weak and a lesser ruling-chief took over the Swaka country and his 
own sons drove him from the Luano Valley and he went to live near the 
Ilume Hills. On his death his sister’s daughter’s son, who had been the 
keeper of the family insignia was appointed, Kawundula by name. 
Although he occupied the “seat”” of Kunda Mpanda in the Luano 
Valley. and remained senior chief of the Western Lala, he did not regain 
the Swaka country which had been held by Bwashi. The Swaka country 
to-day is held by that family of the Nyéndwa clan who took it on Bwashi’s 
death. Kawundula was ruling when the British took possession of the 
country and feeling himself too old to cope with the new conditions, his 
sister’s son was appointed in his place, he himself retaining a few villages ; 
his successors have continued to be minor ruling-chiefs to this day. 
Since the death of Kawundula’s successor there have been two further 
occupiers of the ‘‘ seat,” the last still being a youngish man, the present 
Mboloma. 


Since the coming of British rule there have been from time to time 
enquiries made into the “ rightful ’’ occupiers of certain “ seats,” it seems 
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worth while to stress the fact that on many occasions a person who from 
the European point of view might be regarded as the natural heir has been 
passed over in favour of a more suitable person. The nephews of such a 
person did not regard themselves as unlawfully disinherited, for no area 
has ever been the preserve of any special family of the Nyéndwa clan, the 
whole matter of rule being in the hands of the clan as such, the ruling- 
chief being the executive of the clan. 


In éase there is a danger of supposing, from the vagueness of tribal 
memory concerning the doings of Kunda Mpanda, that he lived in some 
remote antiquity, there is an easy check on his date. Although there 
have been nine occupiers of his ‘‘ seat’ since his death, in 1939 there 
died at great age the posthumous daughter of Bwashi, the nephew of 
Kunda Mpanda’s successor. If this woman was seventy-nine at her 
death, then her father Bwashi died in 1860. Bwashi did not die of old 
age because his death was supposed to have been due to witchcraft, and 
in due course the supposed witch was executed. If therefore Bwashi was 
sixty at his death and was born about 1800, then Kunda Mpanda probably 
arrived in the present Mboloma’s country and conquered it in the last 
years of the eighteenth century. 


The insignia (amata—arms) of the first ruling-chiefs of Mboloma’s 
family of the clan are kept in the village of the lesser ruling-chief Kawu- 
ndula, whose family as has been said above, is the “‘ uncle ”’ of the family 
of the present senior chief Mboloma. When Kawundula resigned in favour 
of his nephew from the “seat”? of Mboloma, the new family had to 
collect new insignia. It seems that the possession of “‘insignia” does 
not mean a claim to the “‘ seat ”’ with which they were originally connected. 
The chief object amongst Kawundula’s amata is an “ iron trident ’’ (See 
Nada for 1935 for similar objects amongst the Bemba) on which the 
chief’s arms are hung. Most of the older “ seats” of the clan seem to 
have posessed similar iron stands. One which belonged to the clan is in 
the Livingstone Museum. 


The present position of the Nyéndwa clan in the W. Lala. 


All the first hand observations made have been in the W. Lala area, 
it is only proposed to give a few notes on the position of the royal clan in 
that area to-day. Before the coming of the British the clan must have 
presented a sight of great riches to the commoners when compared with 
their own poverty. They claimed all the ivory from elephants killed in 
the area (they do not seem always to have been successful in enforcing 
this), they obtained slaves in various ways! who did much field and house- 


14 For the obtaining of slaves by the ruling Misis¢ clan of the Lamba people see 
Doke, op. ctt., Cap. IV. 
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hold work and who were often sold to traders, and they enjoyed the tribute 
labour of their subjects. A ruling chief had the moral support of his 
whole clan behind him, living and dead, including the ruling chiefs of a 
very large territory, and where his orders had to be enforced he could 
send a body of “ soldiers ” zfita to compel obedience. 


To-day two sources of wealth and prestige have dried up, the ivory 
and slaves are no longer available. In their place each ruling-chief is 
paid a sum varying between £2 10s. Od. and £1 monthly by government. 
A ruling-chief also expects to get at least one day’s tribute-labour from 
every able-bodied commoner in his area, though this last is not enforcible 
at law ; if a man has been absent for some time at European employment 
and has been “‘ fortunate,”’ on his return the chief will expect from him as 
much as five shillings. The ruling-chief has also a rather uncertain 
income from “ fines ”’ from law cases which are not recognised by govern- 
ment. From the nature of things these “‘ fines ’’ can only be levied when 
the guilty acknowledges his guilt and his obligation to pay. As an 
example, in 1935 a young man married a girl and the marriage was reported 
to the chief. After a few months they appeared before him and said they 
wanted to part, the chief consented. Aftera few more months he discovered 
that they were living together again. He called them before him and 
fined each ten shillings, on their saying it was too much he suggested that 
five shillings might meet the case. As the man said afterwards, ‘‘ We 
said five shillings was still too much and said we would each pay half a 
crown to which the chief consented.” 


The ruling-chiefs and senior male members of their clan will be 
provided with a girl if they want one when visiting a village, they will also 
be provided with food at such a time. The latter may be regarded as 
return hospitality, for a ruling-chief will have to do much feeding of 
visitors with the food produced by the tribute-labour. 


The ruling-chief is provided by government with a uniformed 
messenger and a clerk, and there is behind him, too, the vague powers 
(as they are to most of his people) of the District Commissioner. The 
ruling-chief tries all but the most serious cases of his people. 


Before the arrival of the Europeans the chief duties of the chief were 
defending the people from enemies, certain ritual duties, and to a certain 
extent the hearing of disputes and the punishment of wrong-doers. In 
the first the Nyéndwa clan were notable failures ; the raiding Ngoni and 
Bemba met no resistance, in many cases the chiefs fled, and when they did 
not fly they stayed inside their stockaded villages. ‘The Lala have never 
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forgotten that their chiefs who sat on lions’ skins, and who boasted 
of having been anointed with human blood, and whose young clansmen 
had worn scarlet feathers as a sign of having killed a man, did nothing for 
their people in their extremity. 


During the course of each year each ruling-chief visits each of his 
villages. He tours with his wife (mukolo) and his attendant (kaulu 
wamfumu). On their arrival at a village the people bring gifts of 
food, flour and a chicken, or even a goat, for them to eat. A hut is 
assigned to the chief and his wife for the night in which they copulate to 
bring fertility to the land. No offerings are made by the party. In the 
chief’s village offerings are made on behalf of the people by the chief’s 
offerer, not at spirit huts outside the village as is the case in villages of 
commoners, but at a spirit-hut where the amata, arms of the family are 
kept. Such arms in one case consist of a moon-shaped axe, spears and 
two bells. Yearly all the headmen are called and offerings are made. 


In times of serious drought the ruling-chief and his headmen offer 
at spirit huts built not at the graves of the royal clan, but at some place 
where some special chief’s body rested before burial, the offering is made 
by the chief’s offerer. 


In noting the duties of the Nyéndwa clan to their people, the duties 
of the spirits of the clan must be noticed. In villagers of commoners the 
majority of offerings will be made to spirits of the offerers clan, whose 
spirit-huts will be seen on the edge of the village, however certain offer- 
ings will be made to the “‘ owner of the veld,” the spirit of a dead chief. 
In the neighbourhood of the village will be found two, three, or four 
spirit-huts (Utumimba). It is said that four is the “ correct” number, a 
pair with their doors opposite to one another, one for the chief who is the 
“‘ owner of the veld,”’ the other for his wife ; another pair for the ‘‘ owner’s’ 
fire-maker, and his wife. Two or three is the more usual number. 


It might be expected that the ‘‘ owner of the veld”’ (umwine wampa- 
yga) would be some chief of remote antiquity, but in the Western-Lala area 
and in the South Swaka Reserve the ‘‘ owner ” is Bwashi, who has been 
mentioned above as having been born about 1800 and who conquered 
for the clan the Swaka people and who afterwards inherited the “‘ seat ” 
of Kunda Mpanda, the senior chief of the Western Lala. Two genera- 
tions before Bwashi an zmfumu named Museba lived in the Itumba Hills; 
he had a daughter. A man called Maswaka who lived on the Mulungushi 
River came to marry the girl and took her to his home. Kaseba followed 
to see how she was getting on. He and his followers forced themselves 
on the people who lived on the Mulungushi as chiefs (as his clansmen are 
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to-day), and called the district Maswaka after the son-in-law. Kaseba 
tried to spread his influence to the people who live where Broken Hill 
now stands but was killed. On Kaseba’s death the Swaka people stopped 
sending ivory to the royal clan on the Itumba Hills. After the passage of 
some years Bwashi went to the Swaka country to see what had happened 
and found that the Nyéndwa clan had died out and the country had 
reverted to the rule of the Tembo clan, the present royal clan in the neigh- 
bourhood of Broken Hill. It is said of Bwashi that he was a difficult man 
to get on with even in the eyes of his own fellow-clansmen ; he was killed 
by supposed witchcraft and died in the neighbourhood of the rocky 
Katukutu Hill on the Lunsemfwa River. 


In the Western Lala area there is a chief who regards Mboloma as 
his senior, his name is Sydidila. In Sydidila’s Division the ‘“‘ owner of 
the veld”’ to whom offerings are made by the people is Bwashi. In times 
of drought offerings are made for the chief where the body of one of his 
ancestors of two generations ago rested before burial (a chief’s body was 
allowed to rot before burial), but it is of interest to note that the most 
“‘ popular ”’ offerings for rain are made by commoners at the grave of one 
Kapasa of the Leopard clan ; he was a famous elephant hunter and was 
buried with a tusk (not presented to the royal clan) on his grave. The 
grave can be of no great age for the tusk is still standing in a swampy piece 
of ground, though during the last seven years some two inches have 
been gnawed off by rodents. 


The present holders of the “seat”? of Kunda Mpanda, and the 
holders of the “‘ seat ’’ of Kawundula, and also their near relatives, are on 
death carried to be turned into Lions (ukuzéumba) at the place where 
Kunda Mpanda’s skin was left in safe keeping in the hands of Chikwa- 
sya of the Mpande clan who rescued it. During the process the females 
are fed by Chilemba of the Mpumpi (wild-dog) clan, and the males by 
Chikwasya. It is to be noted that even in the neighbourhood of Chikwa- 
sya’s village on the Mulembo Stream, the most notable spirit to whom 
offerings are made is not one of the Nyéndwa clan of Kunda Mpanda, nor 
of the Mpande clan of Chikwasya, but Mumba Chundu of the Mumba 
clan whom Lungo killed on his arrival at the Mulembo. 


Though offerings are made to the “‘ owner of the veld”’, who is of the 
Nyéndwa clan, and it seems that the clan owe much of their prestige to 
this spirit ownership, this owner’s name is always mentioned in conjunc- 
tion with the name of his “ fire-maker”’ ; Bwashi’s was of the Honey-guide 
clan. Again though the chief’s offerings are made to a royal spirit, the 
majority of a commoner’s offerings are made to commoner’s spirits, and as 
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has been seen these spirits, even in the dreaded time of drought need not 
be spirits of the offerer’s clan. 


To sum up, the chieftainship of the Nyéndwa clan began ina small 
way, perhaps not long before 1700, on the Luapula River ; it may have 
sprung from the chieftainship of the Jnguluwe clan who are still the 
rulers of the Aushi people in that area. Certainly the Nyéndwa clan did 
not have a sure hold on the whole of its present territory until well on 
in the nineteenth century, for in the Swaka-W. Lala area it is to Bwashi 
that offerings are made in his role of “owner of the veld” which would 
seem to indicate that he was the real conqueror of that area; he was 
born about 1800. There is no paramount chief, and the whole territory 
over which the Nyéndwa rule is regarded as the property of the clan as 
a whole. If a chieftainship dies out, either owing to the unpopularity 
of a ruling-chief, or from the lack of a suitable successor (the chieftain- 
ship of one, Mondoka, is dying now, as many have died in the past), 
his akdlo will either be absorbed by a neighbouring ruling-chief, or a 
member of another family of the clan will be chosen to succeed him. 
Certain families are beginning to regard themselves as owners of certain 
areas, the Simwdna-Mwewa family of the clan who took over the Swaka 
country on the death of Bwashi, are one such; but in Native eyes it 
would be quite possible even for such a powerful family as that, with 
its half a dozen ruling chiefs, to die out. In that case some other family 
of the clan would take its place. There is a certain amount of jealousy 
between these families and each delights to tell stories which magnifies 
itself at the expense of others, but in spite of this the sense of clan 
unity is extremely strong ; they say, “‘ We are awandnkasi—brother’s— 
the owners of the land.”’ This sense of unity is continually strengthened 
by visits between the heads of the families, one ruling-chief often staying 
for weeks at a time with another. The present form of indirect rule 
lately instituted by the British has imposed a strain on this uncentralized 
system, and the success of each ruling-chief in enforcing his new powers 
depends very largely on his personality. Divided as the clan is, between 
two European Governments in four administrative districts, it is difficult 
to see how there can be any further development of the political system 
which would bring it greater strength. 


Note on Reciprocal Clan Relationships amongst the W. Lala of Northern 
Rhodesia. 


Enquiries have been restricted to the W. Lala area in which there 
are two types of reciprocal clan relationship, the first being of some 
importance in its bearing on the social organisation. ‘There are some 
thirty-five clans in this area. 
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(1) All clans are exogamous and matrilineal, fellow clansmen have 
mutual duties and responsibilities to one another. Members of certain 
pairs of clans account themselves to be adandykasi (members of a clan 
and those who have their father in common are known as avéandykasi) 
which is the common word used to explain the reason why members of 
one of these exogamous clans may not marry each other. It will be 
seen that in these pairs of clans marriage is forbidden in the same way 
and on the same grounds as it would be if the two clans of the pair were 
really one clan. It has been shown above that the Anus clan is said to 
have come out of the Nyendwa clan, these two clans form one exogamous 
pair. Other pairs are the Kalungu (Bead) clan and the Mpande (Shell- 
ornament) clan: also the Mumba (Pot) clan and the Culu (Ant-hill) 
clan ; also the Mulilo (Fire) clan and the Dgoma (Tree) clan; also the 
Musamba (sp. tree) clan and the Wuygo (Rubber-vine) clan. This list of 
pairs does not pretend to be exhaustive, there are others. The Pot clan is 
said to have come out of the Ant-hill clan when some of the latter 
stopped on the way toa funeral to make pots. There are stories to 
account for each of the pairs. 


(2) The second form of reciprocal relationship is known as Ubwali 
and is the same as that which was described by Dr. Richards in “‘ Man,” 
December, 1937, as being known as Bunungwe amongst the Bemba 
people. Briefly, members of two clans are in a joking relationship to 
one another; members of the one may address offensive language to 
members of the other without blame. This joking may even be carried 
on at funerals. Connected with funerals too is the custom of members of 
the related clan putting new mud on the floor of the hut where the death 
has occurred. In Lala a man calls the members of a related clan avdali. 
As Dr. Richards points out a man when addressing his awali will often 
address them as Mwetbalwani wanjt (My enemy), this need not however 
indicate a past state of warfare between two such clans, the fact of a 
joking conflict is quite sufficient to account for such a form of address. 
The diminutive of the word, akalwani, is used of a pain in the side, a 
“‘ nagging ”’ pain as we say. The fact of this nagging joking is quite 
énough to prevent some young men from seeking a wife amongst their 
awali, they say it is quite hard enough to get on with ones in-laws without 
having this added trial. 


Ubwaili is accounted for by the clan name object being “‘ by its nature 
hostile to or dependent on or complementary to one’s own clan.’”’ So it 
comes about that members of the Mbulo (Iron-stone) clan are the avéali of 
members of all clans whose objects may be killed with iron, such as 
Leopards, or Goats. Members of the Ant-hill clan are aval: of all men 
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because all will come to be buried in the sides of an Ant-hill; so are 
members of the Pot clan for all men use pots. Members of the Rain clan 
are avddali of the Pumpkin-seed, Grass, and Millet clans, because all these 
need rain. 


Some reasons for ubwali seem to have a surer foundation : the Goat 
clan are awali of the Nyendwa clan because the former helped the latter to 
cross the Luapula River by driving their famous reed-buck “ferry ” 
towards them, and the former are the offerers of the latter. Another such 
pair is due to the Honey-guide (gunz) clan having been ferried across by 
the Shell-ornament (Mpande) clan. 


In Lala there is also another use of the word ubwali ; persons born 
at about the same date in a village are known as adali, but in their case 
there is no joking or funerial relationship. 


It should be noted when studying clan relationships that two clans 
with different clan objects may have the same name in two languages in 
which case members will not regard themselves as fellow clansmen ; 
The Mumba clan is the Wild-loquat clan of the Bemba, but the Pot clan 
of the Lala. The Luo clan is the Frog clan of the Bemba, but the Wind 
clan of the Lala. Members of these pairs do not regard themselves as 
fellow clansmen. However if in the two languages the word differs but 
the object is the same the members regard themselves as belonging to the 
same clan. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


African Political Systems. Edited by M. Fortes and E. E. Evans 
Pritchard. (Oxford University Press. 15s.). 


The literature of anthropology has grown rapidly in the last twenty 
years, and everyone who has watched its growth will welcome this book 
for it may well come to mark the beginning of a new development. The 
stream of monographs that has flowed from the presses has immensely 
enlarged our knowledge of the details of almost every aspect of primitive 
life. But lately misgivings have arisen in the minds of those who are 
aware that science does not advance through the mere accumulation of 
facts, and that hitherto anthropology has been slow to formulate generali- 
sations based on the material presented by field workers. 


No doubt the present volume is a response to some of these mis- 
givings. It consists of eight contributions from field workers, who have 
each described within a short compass the political institutions of the 
African people whom they have studied. South African readers will 
turn first to the account of the Ngwato by Professor Schapera, of the Zulu 
by Dr. Gluckman and of the Bemba by Dr. Richards. The essays on 
non-Bantu peoples make a significant contrast. Those who are familiar 
only with Bantu culture will read with some surprise of the “ stateless 
societies ’’ of the Tallensi, the Nuer, and the Kavirondo where political 
organisation is such as to make some of the normal concepts of political 
science quite inapplicable. 


It is this fact that the Editors have taken as the basis of their Intro- 
duction, distinguishing the societies that lack centralised authority from 
those which have a more obvious form of government, and it is in this 
respect that the book breaks new ground. It might have done so more 
successfully if the Editors had not ignored earlier work done to the same 
purpose. One is surprised to find no mention of the Material Culture 
and Social Institutions of the Simpler Peoples, the study in correlation 
which Hobhouse, Wheeler and Ginsberg published in 1915. That 
attempt had to rely on material recorded at a time when field methods 
were not nearly as advanced as they are now and when even travellers’ 
tales were regarded as a useful source of information. ‘To have referred 
to some of their results in the light of more recent knowledge would have 
been instructive. The Editors also scorn any assistance that might be 
derived from other social sciences, and allow themselves a gratuitous 
criticism of political science, which serves only to indicate that they have 
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not really looked into the modern literature on the subject. Nor do they 
enter into such questions as how the economic life of the peoples described 
has influenced their political institutions. Moreover, the Editors would 
have better achieved the comparative purpose of the book if they had 
sought some wider agreement among the writers about what to include in 
their limited contributions and what to omit. How far, for instance, does 
a discussion of ‘‘ political systems’ necessarily involve a discussion of 
tribal law? Dr. Wagner devotes nearly a third of his pages to law, while 
others hardly mention it at all. Even in matters of definition, there 
seems to be little agreement. ‘‘ Law and custom,” says Dr. Wagner, 
‘‘ are a coherent system of relationships between individuals and groups.” 
“In the strict sense of the word,” says Dr. Evans-Pritchard of the Nuer, 
“they have no law.” Again, some of the writers pay special attention 'to 
changes caused by European administration, but Dr. Oberg regretfully 
finds no space to deal with that aspect of the Kingdom of Ankole. 


But these are limitations rather than weaknesses in the work. The 
main thing is that a new beginning has now been made in approaching 
the mountain of material that anthropologists have piled up, with a view 
to extracting correlations from it. It is for others to take their intellectual 
courage in both hands and follow the path that has been pointed out. 
That way lies the best hope for the future of anthropology. 


or. 


Married Life in an African Tribe, by I. Schapera. (Faber and Faber. 
15s.) 


In the course of the last decade Professor Schapera has produced a 
series of scholarly studies on the Bakgatla, a Tswana tribe living on the 
Transvaal border of the Bechuanaland Protectorate. He has given us 
detailed descriptions of their social structure, their political organisation, 
their economic life under present-day conditions, some of their magic 
beliefs, and, more recently, an account of their legal codes and practices.} 
The present work embodies much of the data on marriage and economic 
conditions previously published in article form, but it also includes new 
and valuable information, and presents the material as a consistent whole, 
i.e. as a picture of the T’swana family in a state of rapid change in contact 
with European administrative and educational agencies and the strong 
pressure of new economic forces. Schapera treats the whole institution 
of marriage from the widest point of view. He describes in turn the 
choice of a mate in Kgatla society, the customary methods of courtship 


1 Handbook of Tswana Law and Custom, 1938, 
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and those adopted from European culture, wedding ritual, old and new, 
the marriage relationship, erotic, legal and economic, the composition 
and activities of the Kgatla household, the tribal attitude to. procreation 
and parenthood, and the legal rights and duties of parents and their 
educational practises. The book ends with an attempted comparison 
between the stability of marriage before White contact, as far as this can 
be estimated, and at the present day. 


Schapera’s work is thus the first full study of Bantu marriage 
institutions planned on the comprehensive lines which Malinowski made 
famous some years ago in a similar monograph on the sex and procreational 
institutions of the Trobriand Islanders.!_ But of the two Schapera has 
had the more difficult task. The society of a Melanesian island is more 
or less isolated ; that of a South African reserve deeply and constantly 
interpenetrated by elements of White culture. Hence the author of the 
present book has had to give us not only a functional study of the Kgatla 
family as it was, but also a description of the new types of marriage 
relationships formed, or in the process of forming, from the present 
interaction of European and African cultures. It will thus be of value 
to students of culture change and of Black-White contacts in particular, 
as well as.to those more directly interested in the comparative ethnology 
of the Southern Bantu. 


Schapera describes his work as “ social history,” and in the picture 
he outlines the dominant impression on the general reader will probably. 
be the sheer magnitude of the social changes that have already taken place. 
In fact to those South Africans who still cherish romantic notions about 
distant reserves where Natives live simple tribal lives, this account of the 
new African family will probably come as something of a shock. But 
apart from this general background of Europeanisation there are the 
particular changes in the Kgatla family which provide the main descriptive 
material of the book. They are such as could have been predicted from 
the length of mission contact in this area and from an economic system 
which leads to the annual migration of 40 per cent of the men of the tribe 
to the Rand and elsewhere, but the extent of such social changes has 
never been so clearly revealed as it is in the wealth of concrete data that 
Schapera now supplies; It includes such phenomena as (a) the decay 
of polygamy, now reduced to under 4 per cent,” and the virtual disappear- 
ance of the old Bantu marriage ritual ; (b) the appearance of individual 
marriage relationships, negotiated at the choice of the young couple 


1 Sexual Life of Savages, B. Malinowski, 1929. f 
2 As compared to the 43% recorded in the case of a neighbouring tribe: by 


Livingstone. 
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rather than at the dictates of their two families, and often contracted 
outside the tribal bounds; (c) the changing ambitions of the women, 
formerly subservient in Kgatla law and household life ; (d) a remarkable 
increase in concubinage, the almost universal occurrence of premarital 
pregnancy, or at any rate of prenuptual sex experience among girls, the 
high rate of illegitimacy, the use of abortifacients, and the frequency of 
adultery. These latter phenomena—all heavily punished under the old 
Kgatla regime—seem to be now so widespread that the sociologist is 
left to wonder whether marriage as an institution can survive at all under 
the present conditions of migratory labour, and if not, what sort of sexual 
relationships and kinship structure will take its place. 


In every chapter the new economic needs of the Kgatla are the 
dominant factors, driving men and even women to wage-earning, changing 
family relationships and making life a perpetual struggle for the woman 
left in the country and her husband working in town. Here again these 
facts are not in themselves new, but there is probably no more convincing 
picture of present-day poverty in the Native reserves than the section 
Schapera has headed ‘‘ Making ends meet,” with its pitiful letters from 
anxious saving husbands in the urban areas and its revelations of the 
stark necessity in some of the deserted households in the countryside. 


From the specialist viewpoint this book raises several important 
issues. ‘To begin with it gives a further exposition of Schapera’s methods 
of observing and recording social change. Kgatla society is particularly 
difficult to study owing to the extent of European influences in this area, 
the constant migration of men to and from the reserves, the wide individual 
variation of custom produced by such a contact situation, and the large 
town populations which make the selection of sample communities a 
hard one. Schapera was the first South African anthropologist to make 
a sociological survey under such conditions and his pioneer work was 
recognised by the award of the Rivers medal for fieldwork last year. His 
careful use of the method of statistical sampling is again shown in this 
book and those who have not tried to collect statistics from illiterate 
peoples will hardly realise the work involved in producing figures such 
as are published here, e.g. on the average age of marriage, the number of 
births per woman, the composition of the average compound, lobola 
figures, the number of cattle-owners, the length of visits to town, etc. 
Schapera also makes effective use of letters written him by informants, or 
obtained from them, and in this I believe he has also initiated a new 
technique as far as the South African area is concerned. Some of these 
documents are astonishingly revealing, possibly more so than many 
statements made to an anthropologist by word of mouth. But I believe 
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the author has been only partly successful in representing Native opinion 
by this means. The anthropologist cannot easily use the attitude scale 
of the psychologist and these letters do give some indication of individual 
variations in custom and belief, but we are left with some doubts. 
Marriage relationships seem on the whole unhappy or unsatisfactory in 
Kgatla society but we do not know whether this state of affairs is a real 
transition phenomenon or whether it was only the unhappy or maladjusted 
men and women who filled note-books for Schapera or wrote him letters. 
As a technique for revealing variations in Native opinion this method 
probably needs further experimentation. 


As a contribution to anthropological theory the book cannot be 
judged since the author specially states that he is writing for the general 
reader and not for the student of social laws, but descriptive material of 
the high quality of the present work inevitably raises theoretical points. 
It suggests in this instance the detailed comparative work, both on parti- 
cular institutions as well as on essential patterns of tribal structure that is 
needed in the case of the Bantu cultures of South Africa. Where a 
primitive kinship system differs from our own as markedly as that of the 
matrilineal Trobrianders already referred to a rough comparison of their 
customs and ours is itself stimulating to the sociologist. But where 
cultures are approximating more and more closely to European custom 
as is the case in most parts of South Africa I believe that comparative 
studies of different aspects of marriage are necessary to bring out the 
theoretical issues. Problems such as the following have never been 
adequately dealt with—(a) the incidence of different types of preferential 
marriages among the Southern Bantu and the functions performed by 
such alliances ; (b) the marriage relationship as affected by different forms 
of household and village grouping ; (c) marriage in relation to the size and 
cohesion of the effective kinship units; (d) the marriage contract as 
determined by different systems of Jobola transfer, simultaneous or by 
instalments and the various methods of legalising irregular unions ; 
(e) the relationship between the older and younger generations as it is 
effected by different types of marriage contract—an important point at 
the present day. Nor have we yet any competent analysis of the 
relative legal and social status of man and woman in Bantu society 
from the comparative point of view. In fact, if there is a criticism to 
pass on this book, it is that there is practically no mention of any other 
South African people throughout. This is mainly because we have not 
yet got any such detailed information on marriage from other South 
African tribes, but I believe that even superficial comparisons would have 
been of stimulus to the adminstrator and the missionary. 
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In a wider programme of future research on the changing family, I 
believe we must also tackle the problem of the relation of new forms of 
marriage to the whole balance of tribal structure. It is a commonplace 
to say that the Bantu tribe is integrated on the basis of kinship, its chief- 
tainship hereditary, its ritual largely ancestor worship, its cattle cult 
associated with clan and lineage allegiances, and its political structure 
dominated by the rule of a royal clan. What happens to the whole tribal 
integration when the Bantu family is transformed as rapidly as that of the 
Kgatla? We talk glibly of the breakdown of marriage and also of the 
breakdown of tribal structure, but what of the relation of the one process 
to the other ? Schapera gives some hints in his chapter, “‘ The family in 
tribal life,’ and we hope he will continue in this field of research. The 
new integration of Black and White society would also provide an interest- 
ing approach to the study of the changing family.1. The present book 
reveals the marriage institutions of the Kgatla as affected by outside 
forces. Another might describe the attitude of the White man and 
woman to the Black man and woman in and out of the marriage relation- 
ship, the teaching and example of the European on sex and the family, 
the Christian sex ethic as it appears to the Native, the Bantu child in the 
European school and the Bantu man and woman in the European 
courts. 


But if we ask Schapera for more and more books it is only because 
his descriptive material is so exceedingly good. This last contribution 
is undoubtedly the best work on Bantu marriage that exists. 


ATR: 


Ditirafalé tsa merafe ya Batswana. Lovedale. Ed. I. Schapera. 


This book, together with its companion volume, Mekgwa le Melaé ya 
Batswana, by the same Editor, marks a turning point in TSwana Litera- 
ture. Hitherto the literature of this language consisted mainly of transla- 
tions of Bible stories by missionaries, in a language which lacked ease 
and grace, as is always the case with translations. 


A new phase in T8wana literature was opened by Plaatje through 
his translations of Shakespeare. These are not always easy to read, 
chiefly as a result of literal rendering of English idiom into SetSwana. 
The above mentioned volumes, are, then, amongst the first original 
works in TSwana. 


1A view of Native society sketched by M. Gluckman in a recent article in this 
journal—‘‘ An Analysis of a Social Situation in Modern Zululand,” Bantu 
Studies, Vol. XIV, Part I. 
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Ditirafal6é tsa merafe-ya Batswana comprises the history-of the seven 
Protectorate tribes, as well as that of the Tshidi Barolong ; the ‘book is 
divided into eight chapters, each devoted to the history of:one tribe. 


An attempt has been made to record everything about each tribe 
from as far back as the memories’of the informants could go. Not only 
that, but the history of most tribes has been carried on fairly successfully 
to'the present time. Historical facts are often inconsistent, and it must 
be more so where the information has been gathered from the lips of men 
who depend entirely on their memories. In spite of that, the accuracy of 
facts in Ditirafalé is remarkable. 


Perhaps the breaking-up of the Barolong tribes has not been fully 
dealt with, as we are not told how the main tribe, the Ra-Tlou Barolong, 
gave out the shoots which are at present found in Phitshane, Setlagolé, 
Maribogé, and Kraaipan. On the other hand, the break up of the 
Bakgatla in what is now the Northern Transvaal, the removal of the 
Bakgaféla section across the Odi River at the invitation of SetShele, and 
all the subsequent events, could not be dealt with more clearly and fully, 
or more to the point. Where there is a conflict of facts, as in connection 
with the murder of TShosa by his father’s people, the editor has merely 
given two or three accounts of the incident, and left the matter open, 
which is, I suppose, the safest way in writing history. 


The account of ‘the life of Kgama, his conflict with his father and 
brother, and later with Matsheng, conforms very well to that given by 
J. C. Harris in his book Kgama, The Great African Chief. When the 
history of any one tribe has been carried on to the present time, as in the 
case of the Bangwato during the rule of the acting Chief Tshekedi, there 
is fairness and accuracy in the stating of facts. It is commendable that 
the editor has refrained from making comments, and has presented his 
facts without the bias which is the chief fault of historians. 


But, although the editor thinks it unnecessary in the history of the 
Bangwaketse to give any facts about the murder of Seépapit86 by his 
brother, it would not do any harm to give more facts about it ; for, as the 
editor himself observes somewhere, the murder of Chief SeépapitS6 was 
the result of the old feud between the tribe and Bathoeng I. Part of the 
tribe would have barred the succession of Bathoeng to the chieftainship 
for no other reason than that he was ngwana wa mosadi wa morwa (a son 
whose mother was a member of the Southern Tribes). His mother was 
a Motlhware lady taken to wife by Gaseitsiwe during his sojourn amongst 
the Batlhaping, having fled from Sebegé, his uncle, who had made 
attempts on his life. Although Seépapit86’s mother was the daughter of 
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the great SetShele, (Gagoangwe, Mma-Kgaboetsile), the portion of the 
tribe that was opposed to his father’s succession poisoned his brother’s 
mind against him. 


Some of the accounts in the book unravel historical puzzles some of us 
have been faced with before. I have often wondered why there should 
be such a large number of Bakwéna in the north-western Transvaal, and 
could only explain this by suppositions that the Bakwéna might have 
lived in the country that is now the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. 
It is quite accurate that these Bakwéna left the main tribe under Kgama 
a Legwale, after the murder of MotSwasele II by his people, which is said 
to have been followed by a general break-up of the tribe. One has also 
wondered when and why the Bakwéna became the forebears of the 
Basuto nation migrated to the foot of the Drakensbergen mountains. 
According to Ditirafalé this section of the tribe, under Modibedi, hived 
off as a result of famine during the rule of Mogépa. 


Then I have personally puzzled at the precedence given to the Boo- 
Maoto clan in the Bangwaketse tribe, whereas they have no place in the 
genealogy of the Bangwaketsi chiefs. If the Boo-Maoto, then, are a 
section of the Bakwéna who ran away from MotSwasele I under Maoto, 
the third son of MotShodi, they have, 7pso facto, to be given priority in the 
Bangwaketse tribe. 


I am sure a little criticism will not be unwelcome. Some chapters 
are a little too crowded with place names. While these are, of course, 
necessary for following the movements of the various tribes more intelli- 
gently, too many of them will prove a hindrance, especially where they 
have gone out of use, and cannot be traced on maps. 


I hope the editor will take pains to put right certain errors in ortho- 
graphy construction and idiom when he prepares the book for the second 
edition. 


But these errors do not by any means impair the beauty of the 
language of the book. It still has that grace and ease which give pleasure 
to the reader. The book does undoubtedly mark a turning point in 
TSwana Literature. 


B. C. THEMA. 


Nwampfundla-Nwasisana. Fifty Shangana-Tsonga Fables in Tsonga 
Verse by H. P. Junod. 


This book by Mr. H. P. Junod is a welcome addition to Shangana- 
Tsonga literature. The twenty-five excellent illustrations by W. W. 
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Battiss, the quality of the printing and the binding, all contribute to give 
it an artistic appearance which is not often found in Bantu publications 
and which, certainly, had not yet been attained by any previous book in 
Shangana-Tsonga. 


As indicated in the title, Nwampfundla-Nwasisana consists of poems 
in the vernacular celebrating the mirthful pranks played by Mr. Hare. 
One must congratulate Mr. Junod on having collected these fifty stories 
belonging to the Shangana Romance of the Hare, and on the achievement 
of reducing them to verse. 


There will be some people, among whom is the writer of these lines, 
who will regret that these charming fables were not simply transcribed in 
prose, as they flowed, with their natural rhythm and their inimitable 
expressions, from the lips and the hearts of the Native story-tellers. And 
if verse was desired, why was it necessary to resort to the French system 
of prosody, rather than to some original form of Bantu lyrism? On the 
other hand, it may be contended that truly indigenous forms of poetry 
can only be created by the Bantu themselves, and that the attempts by 
missionaries to introduce in the Bantu languages the rules of European 
versification (such as the French verse in Shangana and the classical 
metres in Pedi), have an educational value, opening up several avenues 
and suggesting different possibilities to the African bards of to-morrow.} 


One can admire the wide vocabulary used in the book and particular- 
ly the attempt to include a large number of ideophones. There will no 
doubt be Transvaal Tsongas who will complain that they do not under- 
stand many of the Ronga and Portuguese East terms introduced. But 
we think that Mr. Junod was right in not limiting himself to a regional 
speech. If the people belonging to the Tsonga-Ronga-Tswa cluster 
wish to develop their literature, they must be ready to amalgamate their 
various dialects into one language accessible to all. 


Following the example of La Fontaine, Mr. Junod ends each of the 
fables by ashort moral. It may be remarked that this is not in accordance 
with Native custom, nor with modern European practice in telling stories. 
For one thing, the tricks played by Hare do not all have a high ethical 
value, and the moral to be drawn is not always very obvious. In many 
cases however, especially when a proverb is quoted, these endings form a 
terse and fitting conclusion to the story. 


1Vide in this respect Bantu Studies June 1938, B. W. Vilakazi, ‘“‘ The 
Conception and Development of Poetry in Zulu.”” id. March 1939, H. I.E, 
Dhlomo, ‘‘ Nature and Variety of Tribal Drama.”’ 
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It is the reviewer’s duty to point out that there are unfortunately 
throughout the book a rather large proportion of spelling and language 
incorrections (apart from printer’s mistakes), which cannot all be attri- 
buted to “‘ poetic licence.’”’ It should be easy to correct these in 
subsequent editions. Also, it would be most desirable to replace by 
euphemisms some crude terms which educated and Christian Natives no 
more use. 


In spite of these few criticisms, there is no doubt that Nwampfundla 
will provide some very enjoyable and entertaining reading, and it is 
warmly recommended to all who understand Shangana-Tsonga. 


AAJ. 


Diwani ya Muyaka bin Haji Al-Ghassaniy, edited by W. Hichens. 
(The Bantu Treasury Series, edited by Rheinallt Jones and C. M. 
Doke. No. 4). University of the Witwatersrand Press, Johannes- 
burg, 1940. 115 pp. 2/6 net. 


This attractive little volume is the third gem of Swahili literature 
which I have seen for the editing of which W. Hichens either by himself 
or in collaboration has been responsible. Swahili literature owes a very 
great debt to his scholarly interest and the value of the works so far 
published is much enhanced by the full introductions and commentaries, 
provided by him, which accompany the text. The Bantu Treasury 
Series is also to be complimented, not only on the general format of the 
book, but on so generously including a Swahili work amongst the first 
examples of Bantu literature to be selected by them for publication. 

The volume contains 143 poems varying in length from seventy-six 
lines to one stanza poems of four lines only. All have the same rhyme 
scheme as the older Al-Inkishafi in which the first three lines of the 
four-lined verses rhyme in the last syllable, while the fourth line graces 
the stanza and has an independent rhyme which may or may not provide 
a refrain repeated at the end of each stanza. The lines consist of sixteen 
syllables, or mizan, and although in certain lines the syllabification is not 
always clear owing to the various consonantal values in Swahili, the 
rhythm is well preserved and all the poems are unmistakeably the work of 
a writer who was a skilled technician and master of his craft, as was 
generally acknowledged by others and in particular by Mwalimu Sikujua 
bin Abdallah al-Bataway in the poem on the first pages of the introduction 
to the present volume. 


That the poet was anything but a dreamer is amply shown by the 
description of his life by the editor, from which he emerges as a most 
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emphatic man of action and an irrepressible poet producing a rhyme for 
the occasion often in the most awkward circumstances if not actually 
within the cannon’s mouth! Those who wish to study the metre in 
more detail and to appreciate the finer points of Swahili poetry are referred 
to the foreword to Al-Inkishafi where Hichens goes into this matter more 
fully though acknowledging the insufficiency of our present knowledge 
of the rules governing rhythm in Swahili poetry. From the foreword to 
this Diwani, written in Kimvita Swahili by W. Hichens, one gleans that 
Bwana Muyaka, the author of the poems, was born round about the year 
A.D. 1776, so that he was probably a young man when Sayyid Abdallah 
bin Ali bin Nasir, the author of Al-Inkishafi and Mashairi ya Liongo, was 
becoming aged, It appears that he owes much to the classical author of 
Al-Inkishafi and although his verses reveal a facility and high standard of 
craftsmanship they do not approach the beauty of thought and language 
which is so evident in Al-Jnkishafi and in fact the verses quoted at the 
foot of p. 35 of the introduction and on p. 36 are distinctly coarse. It is 
true that they have been quoted as evidence of the author’s humour and 
in Swahili poetry of the period perhaps an urbanity of humour would be 
too much to demand. The difference between the two poetical works is 
explained by reference to the respective lives of the two poets, for whilst 
Bwana Muyaka is stated to have followed a career of trade and to have 
plied his dhows as far afield as Madagascar, Aden, Muscat and India, 
Sayyid Abdallah led a life of far more scholarly retirement and was a 
theologian and poet descended from a distinguished line of sages and 
rulers. 


The language in which the poems are composed seems to be Kiamu 
with intrusions of Kimvita at fairly frequent intervals, and this as Hichens 
notes, is not strange even though the composers might themselves have 
been true Mombasans, as Bwana Muyaka bin Haji al-Ghassaniy himself 
was, having been born at a village of Mombasa called Mji wa Kale 
(‘Old Town”). Even though the poems of Bwana Muyaka post-date 
Al-Inkishafi and might therefore be supposed to be included more within 
the later period of Swahili literature when Kimvita was tending to become 
the literary language, the Kiamu dialect remained the favoured of the 
Swahili poets and the usual medium of poetical compositions. 


The range of the poems themselves is most wide and a few aspects 
embraced are :—odes on proverbial themes, abstract virtues and occupa- 
tions, the dangers and pleasures of action, various animals, certain quiet 
pleasures as of chewing the betel nut, a game of bao, in depression and in 
joy, and throughout there emerges a love of action and of the sea. The 
first and longest poem is vaguely reminiscent in form and sentiment of 
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Benedicite omnia opera and contains some beautiful lines. Of a different 
type is Bamba, p. 79, being written round a proverb whichit is interesting 
to note itself makes a line of the correct sixteen syllables ; action and love 
of the sea are exemplified in Sitaha, p. 79, and Safari, Mashairi ya Hatart, 
p. 61, and p. 59 Simba wa Maji, and p. 97 Baada Dhiki, Faraji, as well as 
in a number of other poems. Moralising, more after the style of Al- 
Inkishafi, is to be found in such poems as Pato, Huja and Mahaba on p. 
75, and pp. 103, 104 and 105, and perhaps the best of all in Saburi on p. 
65. 


If one may venture a criticism which particularly applies to the 
introduction written in modern times, it is that the writer seems almost to 
have gone out of his way to be inconsistent in Swahili spelling. True 
the world famous author of The Seven Pillars of Wisdom in hisintroduction 
and again in an appendix, states that ‘‘ Arabic names are spelt anyhow to 
prevent his appearing an adherent of one of the existing ‘systems of 
transliteration,’”’ but in the case of modern Swahili, written presumably 
in Roman script, this argument, even if ever justifiable, could not hold 
good. Whyshould we find madesturi on p.4,dasturion p.7and dasituri 
on pp. 37 and 40? At the top of p. 23, certainly in verse this time, we 
find Kuya in the first line and Mkija in the fourth. Mazrui are called by 
thisname and wa Mazrui a little indiscriminately, the Ba Katama appear 
on the same line as the wa Ribe and the Wasawahili the latter of whom 
are here spelt both with a capital w and in one word, but elsewhere as wa 
Sawahilini, e.g. on p. 1. Why on p. 34 do we find the form tinz if on p. 35 
we find wakacheka and on p. 34 akateka? It is disconcerting also to 
find as on p. 11 yamuangusha and on p. 16 kwangusha showing little 
regard for the coalescence or otherwise of vowels. 


Though most of the grammatical forms are of great interest as 
showing how much nearer to the Bantu moulds of grammar this type of 
Swahili remains, one wonders how the forms tint wa on p. 3, mbele za on 
p. 30 and tint ya on p. 34 can be reconciled. Is mara tena common usage 
in present-day Kimvita? If so it provides an interesting example of a 
change in grammatical form which may have been stimulated by modern 
usage. Vivile is interesting as compared with vile vile—a form which 
also may well have changed with modern practice. ‘The near demonstra- 
tive form ending in -no is of course nearer to the accepted Bantu usage 
and instances abound such as huno and even huuno, but in the form hini 
vowel assimilation has taken place. The nasal class plurals of mwaka as 
nyaka and mwoyo as nyoyo, should be noted. The locative -ni suffixed to 
the infinitive form kuvuta on p. 24 is most interesting and shows how 
much farther in Kimvita the use of the locative extends. 
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A few misprints and typographical errors may perhaps be noted ; 
thus on p. 35 maskairi should read mashairi, lower down muwil has been 
bereft of its final 7, and on p. 36 eight lines from the bottom kuganda has 
become kugandr. 


These errors are however very slight and in no way detract from the 
appeal and usefulness of such a volume in a series which it is hoped will 
steadily be continued and in which one may hope to see from time to time 
gems of Bantu literature in others of the numerous Bantu languages of 
the African continent. It is fitting that among the first gems published 
should be Swahili ones, for Swahili is very easily the first of the Bantu 
languages to have been recorded in writing, and it is unlikely that other 
languages will now be able to commit to print any gems of the same 
antiquity and finish, though there must be many more recent works 
deserving of the honour. 

R, A. SNOXALL, 
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